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if this 
bank 
had paid 
a premium. 
since 


it would still be money ahead! 


In the Midwest last summer, a bank insured for 
$1,000,000 Excess Fidelity collected the million 
dollars. Its annual premium after taxes was ap- 
proximately $140, figured at Scarborough rates. 
The million dollar recovery totalled 7092 years of 
premium cost. If this bank had paid a premium 
since 5130 B.C., it would still be money ahead. 


The bank’s capital and surplus was approxi- 
mately $400,000; deposits, $2,600,000. The stock- 
holders, directors and larger depositors had good 
cause to appreciate the bank’s $1,000,000 Excess 
Fidelity insurance. Such coverage never existed 


: 


before June 1, 1953, the date Scarborough issued 
the first policy of this kind and amount. 


Can you imagine what would have happened 
if that bank had not been covered because the 
officers had refused to invest the net 30c a day 
required for protection? 


If your bank doesn’t yet have this coverage, 
don’t you think that further postponement may 
be imprudent? Write or phone FInancial 6-6060, 
collect, and we will mail you a quote in time for 
your next directors meeting. 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY 
BANK INSURANCE 
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In This Issue 


How Hard Do You Shake the Bushes? 


"B ANKING Means Business” is the general title of our four-part main 
article this month, starting on page 41. Fourth in “Banking’s AMERI- 
CAN Story” series, it concentrates on bank selling, with emphasis on the 
epoch of the electronic revolution. 


Banks have much to sell these days and not the least important item in | 


the inventory is automation itself, as one of the reports points out in telling 
how a bank took the story to old and new customers. Merchandising aids, 
of course, are conveniently at hand: modern advertising techniques, con- 
structive public relations, and the new but highly important market research. 
All three of these ready and willing assistants are expertly considered in the 
‘““Banking Means Business” 


smaller and medium sized banks—on how to study your market. 


A Banking Service Tailored for Teachers 


" Kentucky Education Association and the Kentucky Bankers Asso- 
ciation have produced a teacher loan plan that promises to be of real 
help. Some banks will offer revolving credit to teachers, others a credit card— 
on-the-job service that’s good business and public relations. The plan is out- 
lined on page 56. 


A Suggestion to Holders of Credit Cards: Don’t Lose "Em! 


Wun happened to a journalist who lost his wallet and several credit 
cards shouldn’t happen to anybody. But it was the expensive misfor- 
tune of Leo F. Spector, and we reprint it in this issue. “Credit Cards Re- 
visited, or What to Do Until the FBI Comes” is on page 60. 


“Thoughts on the Tomb at Fort Knox” 


NDER that title BANKING’S Herbert Bratter gives, in effect, a brief re- 
fresher course (page 52) on the gold reserve ratio question now rather 
prominent in banking, economic, and business circles. 

Mr. Bratter reports both sides of the debate on whether the 25% ratio 
required of Federal Reserve banks serves a useful purpose or whether it is 
outmoded. Going back to the beginnings of the System and the ratio, he 
brings its interesting history down to the present and says: “The inter- 
national concern over the continued availability of gold for dollars has been 
widely publicized and has tended to foster vague uneasiness about the dollar 
domestically. For this reason, now would not be a good time to remove the 
red light of a 25% reserve ratio.” 


A Bird’s-eye View of Credit 


NE of the A.B.A.’s big meetings is the National Credit Conference at 

Chicago. This year’s was No. 13; the dates were January 23 and 24. 

Our report on the big program is terse for quick reading—and informa- 
tive, of course! 
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package. Included is a preview of “Customer | 
Analysis: A Profit Building Tool,” the new A.B.A. manual—primarily for | 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


Time for a Checkup in 


State and Local Borrowing 


“*, . - had there existed in 1930 the degree of 


earmarking and revenue-dedication that exists today .. . 


there would have been more bond defaults.” 


OST of us intimately concerned 
M with the state and local finan- 
cial problems of today are 

prone to regard the financial difficul- 
ties of the 1930s as something whose 
repetition is unthinkable. Economi- 
cally the Federal Government has 
provided programs which, at the cost 
of considerable regulation, aim at 
stabilizing employment, purchasing 
power, and income. State and local 
agencies have also improved their 
practices and policies to a degree al- 
most unimaginable 30 years ago. Are 
we not fully justified, therefore, in 
concluding that the likelihood of a 
future situation in any way as severe 
as that of the mid-1930s is remote? 


Optimism Is Justified 


Optimism is certainly justified on 
numerous grounds. Our economy is 
supported by a variety of Federal 
programs designed to curb inflation- 
ary movements as well as to cushion 
recessive tendencies. Unemployment 
compensation, the social security aid 
programs, tighter regulation of 
money and credit, more effective con- 
trol of the securities markets, the 
prevalent use of the amortization 
type of mortgage for home financing, 
and many other devices help to sta- 
bilize our economy and avoid the 
debacle of the 1930s. 

The organization of state and local 
government has notably improved 
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WADE S. SMITH 


MR. SMITH is director of municipal 
research at Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
New York City. 


and there has been a large gain in 
professional competence, especially 
in finance. Property tax administra- 
tion, while still far from what it 
should be, is markedly better by and 
large than it was in the early 1930s. 
Budget and accounting procedures 
have been modernized, while planning 
and capital budgeting of good quality 
are now fairly common. In bond fi- 
nancing the serial bond is now in 
general use, eliminating problems of 
sinking fund management. State and 
local revenue systems have been 
greatly diversified, and the property- 


-tax payer given substantial “relief.” 


New Pressures 


Notwithstanding, some recent de- 
velopments suggest that new pres- 
sures may be in the making, against 
which 1930-style defenses may not be 
fully adequate. The Federal programs 
to stabilize our economy cost money. 
Because of this and our immense 
defense commitments, the Federal 
Government now far outweighs state 
and local government as a spender. 

In 1959 (the last year for which 


reasonably complete figures are cur- 
rently available) Federal expendi- 
tures were nearly double those for 
state and local purposes. As we 
moved into the 1930s, state and local 
government had been spending more 
than two dollars for every dollar ex- 
pended at the Federal level. I find 
little evidence that this shift is being 
reckoned with in making state and 
local financial plans. Yet the pre- 
ponderant position of the Federal 
Government today as a factor in taxa- 
tion and financing would seem to af- 
fect, in one way or another, the abil- 
ity of the state and local units to 
withstand recessive pressures. 


Security Compared 


A divergent rather than parallel 
situation is also shown when we com- 
pare the legal security of state-local 
long-term debt today with that out- 
standing in the early 1930s. In the 
late 1920s, as nearly as may be deter- 
mined (and data for the period are 
not nearly as satisfactory as they are 
presently) about 90% of state and 
local long-term debt was a general or 
full faith and credit obligation of 
the issuer. 

As we enter the 1960s a high pro- 
portion of state-local debt is payable 
solely from earmarked revenues. So- 
called revenue bonds had been negli- 
gible in the 1920s and their use was 
limited to a few issuers in the 1930s. 
Since the war, however, these and 
other limited liability obligations 
have enjoyed a remarkable vogue, 
and in 1954, the year of heavy turn- 
pike financing, revenue bonds repre- 
sented nearly half of the state and 
municipal financing for purposes oth- 
er than housing. In no year in the 
1930s did revenue bonds represent 
as much as one-fifth of the non-hous- 
ing total of new state-local long-term 
financing, whereas in only four of 
the last 20 years did they represent 
less than one-fifth. 

By 1944, when the recent surge in 
revenue bond financing was barely 
begun, better than 86% of state-local 
long-term debt was in the form of 
full faith and credit obligations, with 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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NEW HORIZONS IN 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The Bell System will spend 


2'/2 billion dollars for 


new equipment, new services 


and new ideas this year 


to grow with America 


That’s a lot of money. 


But the Bell System has been in- 
vesting in additional plant at a high 
rate for the past five years. 


With those dollars, during that time, 
we've opened up some far-reaching 
frontiers. 


For example: 


We put nearly 15 million more 
telephones into service. We added 
facilities for a billion more Long Dis- 
tance calls a year. 


We bounced telephone calls off the 
moon and Echo I as a prelude to a 
world-wide satellite communication 
system, 


We developed Data-Phone service 
so that electronic business machines 
can “talk” to each other over regular 
telephone lines. (Some day, machines 
will do more talking than people! ) 


; We extended Direct Distance Dial- 
ing so that more than half our cus- 


tomers can dial their own Long Dis- 
tance calls quickly and easily. 


We introduced the lovely little 
Princess phone that lights up for easy 
dialing —and the Call Director tele- 
phone that gives business a versatile, 
efficient intercom system in one com- 
pact instrument. 


More Advances Ahead 


We're testing pushbutton phones 
that are faster than dialing—and an 
Electronic Central Office that provides 
telephone services never known before. 


We're launching Bellboy—a small 
pocket receiver that tells you when 
someone wants to reach you on the 
phone. 


These are only a few of the notable 
new products and services from Bell 
Telephone Laboratories being made 
available for nation-wide use. 


Our job is BIG—and growing at a 


fantastic rate. Right in the midst of 
America’s population explosion, tele- 
phones have been multiplying faster 
than people! 


More Capital Needed 


To meet this demand .. . to improve 
and extend your service . . . takes dol- 
lars by the billions. And investors will 
continue to put up the billions only 
if they expect to be reasonably well 
paid for the use of their money. 


Only with continued adequate earn- 
ings can we conduct the research and 
plan the orderly expansion that keep 
the quality of your telephone service 
going up—while holding the price of 
it down. All these things benefit the 
telephone user, of course. 


But, in addition, those dollars gener- 
ate local jobs and opportunities—add 
to national progress and prosperity — 
and further advance the finest, fastest 
telephone service in the world. 


re Sapp S~ 


FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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KAN / GYO 


A NAME OF AN AIM 


Reading as “Kangyo”, these Japanese 
ideographs originally connoted “the 
promotion ot industry and trade” 
but are no longer in current usage. 
Their significance has thus been lost, 
but not to the hundreds of leading 
banks around the world who asso- 
ciate it with “Nippon Kangyo”—their 
correspondent in Japan. The Nippon 
Kangyo Bank, offering complete 
toreign exchange and related services, 
still serves the purpose for which 
it was founded in 1897—the pro- 
motion of industry and trade. 


NIPPON 
KANGYO BANK 


Head Office: Hibiya, Tokyo 

New York Office: Rm. 2706, Singer Bidg., 
@ 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. &; 
London Office + Taipei Branch 


YOU 
SHOULD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
state debt 84% in that form and lo- 
cal debt nearly 87% so. By 1959, full 
faith and credit debt had regressed 
to only 64% of all state-local long- 
term debt, and represented 50% of 
state long-term debt and roundly 
70% of local long-term debt. 

Since heavy use of revenue bonds 
continues, and revenue bonds in gen- 
eral are scheduled to mature more 
slowly than full faith and credit ob- 
ligations, it is evident that the trend 
toward a smaller proportion of state 
and local debt in full faith and credit 
obligations may be expected to con- 
tinue. 

This shift, from a preponderance 
of debt payable from general reve- 
nues to a sizable proportion solely 
from earmarked revenues, has rather 
staggering implications. This is espe- 
cially true when we consider the 
budgetary problems of meeting fixed 
charges in a period of declining eco- 
nomic activity and governmental 
revenues. 


Michigan’s Trouble 


The State of Michigan has recent- 
ly gone through a period demon- 
strating the troublesome nature of 
earmarking in times of declining rev- 
enues and inflexible expense require- 
ments. It is significant that part of 
the state’s difficulties stemmed from 
inability to use revenues where they 
were needed, since some revenues 


were holding up while  othex 
slumped. I think it safe to say that 
had there existed in 1930 the degree 
of earmarking and revenue-dedica. 
tion that exists today in some juris. 
dictions, there would have been many 
more bond defaults, and that many 
difficulties that were merely tem. 
porary would have swelled to chronic 
and unmanageable proportions. 


Proprietary Purposes 


In the opinion of some observers, 
so-called revenue bonds are being used 
not only heavily but indiscriminately, 
and in some instances in a manner 
that could result in a decisive test of 
the immunity of state and municipal 
bond interest from Federal income 
taxes. In some communities revenue 
bonds have been used for proprie- 
tary purposes traditionally but little 
connected with the exercise of govern- 
mental powers, and so-called indus- 
trial aid bonds used to construct in- 
dustrial facilities for lease to private 
concerns are by no means a rarity. 
Where the full faith and credit and 
general taxing power are pledged 
toward such financing it is not diff- 
cult to substantiate the existence of a 
public interest, but where the bonds 
are payable solely from lease or rental 
income it is difficult sometimes to dis- 
cern any public participation other 
than the offer of financing costs based 
on the privilege of immunity to 
Federal taxation. 


Selected General Revenue and Expense Items as a 
Percentage of General Government Revenues 


Local Governments 


1959 1957 1950 1940 1984 19382 1927 1922 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Property taxes 49.5 48.7 50.2 62.8 65.8 73.1 78.9 169 
Fiscal aid (mainly state aid) 29.2 29.7 31.6 29.1 241 14.3 10.2 
Sales & gross receipts taxes 838 41 3835 20 06 O08 0.4 
Income taxes 0.8 05 0.38 


Interest on general debt B82 80 26 88 107 11D 


General governmental revenues 


before ordering 


BRONZE PLAQUES 
@MEMORIALS @HONOR ROLLS 


@TABLETS @ TESTIMONIALS 


Shows how to get the best plaques — 
at lowest prices. 


Also Plaques of 
ALUMINUM and NICKEL SILVER. 
Prompt Estimates—Sketches Furnished 
Write for Free Catalog Al17 
For Medals and Trophies ask for Catalog B117 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE taster Co., inc 


150 West 22nd S1., New York 11, N.’Y 
Tel: WAtkins 4-2323 


State Governments 


1959 1957 1950 1940 1934 1982 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Property taxes 24 27 69 865 185 
Fiscal aid (mainly Federal aid) 19.3 21.5 16.5 30.2 11.0 
Income taxes 125 116 B82 37 63 
Sales & gross receipts taxes 41.4 41.5 42.2 30.4 30.0 
Motor vehicle & opers. licenses ; 67 67 88 95:°188 


Interest on general debt 17° 10 88 87 -47 
Intergovernmental payments 85.9 37.4 387.7 41.0 33.1 29.6 249 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Governments Division, including 1957 
Census of Governments, Vol. IV, No. 3, and Governmental Finances in 1959. 


General governmental revenues 
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Another important factor is a 
change in state-local revenue systems 
which may be described as having 
made ‘hem more, rather than less, 
yulner:ble to economic disturbances. 
The changes that have occurred are 
described as providing “diversifica- 
tion” of the revenue system and 
“giving relief to the property owner.” 
These are worthy objectives, but re- 
cent figures suggest that perhaps 
we have purchased diversity and 
property tax relief at a high price. 
The property tax had, and has, one 
incomparably valuable attribute: it 
accrues, regardless of whether or not 
itis collected in the year due; as de- 
linquent taxes it can be borrowed 
against; and as the economy perks 
up it comes in or can be enforced by 
foreclosure and sale of the property 
against which it is a lien. 


Property Taxes in 1930s 


It has been popular for 20 years to 
describe the property tax as obsolete, 
inequitable, and unworkable. Here it 
is enough to note that in effect the 
deficits of the great depression were 
financed at the local level by borrow- 
ing against delinquent property tax- 
es, and that the loans with minor 
exceptions were paid off promptly 
and fully. Tax delinquency loomed 
up fast, but it dwindled almost as 
rapidly, and property taxes were the 
saving element in state-local govern- 
ment finance in the 1930s. 

We entered the 1930s with prop- 
erty taxes accounting for close to 
three-fourths of local government 
general revenues. In 1922, the pro- 
portion was 76.9% of all local govern- 
ment general revenues. By 1934, the 
proportion had slipped to just under 
two-thirds, by 1950 to just over half, 
and it has remained just under half 
since then, equaling 49.5% for 1959, 
up slightly from 1948. 


Fiscal Aid Rises 


Fiscal aid, on the other hand, has 
risen from roundly one-tenth prior to 
the 1930s to the 30% level since 
1940. Most of this item is payments 
received from the states. Taxes 
based on income and consumption 
are still minor at the local govern- 
ment level, but it is nonetheless not- 
able that local sales and gross re- 
ceipts taxes presently are seven to 
eight times as important relatively as 
they were in the 1920s and early 
1930s. 
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THE COIN WRAPPERS and 
CORRELARY ITEMS HEREIN 
ARE THE LEADERS IN SALES 
IN AMERICA IN BANKS and 
OTHER BUSINESSES WHERE 
COINS ARE HANDLED 


IN VOLUME... 


THIS FACT BESPEAKS THEIR auauty 
% 


They save 25% of time consumed in machine filling. 
A slight pressure of the thumb and finger and they 
‘pop open’, yet pack flat. There are 1,000 of each de- 
nomination to a carton. in 6 colors for 6 different 
coins. They Outperform All Competition! 
MANUAL COIN COUNTER 
SPEEDS UP COIN COUNTING 


Merely push Tubular Wrapper up from bottom, then 
count coins into the hopper, withdraw filled wrapper 
and close open ends. You save valuable time in pack- 
aging coins with this handy device. Made in 5 different 
size Stems of Bakelite for lightness and long service, 


**Steel- Strong” Coin Trays afford a rapid system for 
‘apped coins. Teller merely 


WRITE TO vee 
DEPT. A 


GUNSHELL 


WRAPPERS 
FOR MACHINE 
FILLING 


Here is real packaging 

for all coins handled 

by machines. They're made extra strong due to 
unique construction, hence extra. protection of 
all coins. Ends crimp tightly. Packed 1,000 to a 
carton with crimped ends turned same way. 


99000 


LIFT PANS for COIN 


The C. L. DOWNEY CO. 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


| S 
| 
| 
TUBULAR 
|| 
THEY POP OPEN! 
THE 
OLD : 
WAY q 
i 
THE 
NEW 
1922 COIN ST WAY 
100.0 
76.9 
SSE FS 
of filled trays and top rows of unfilled trays... giving — — 
him an accurate total of wrapped coins. Saves time, 
1922 saves errors. STEP BLOCKS. EXCLUSIVE FEATURE of ‘ 
100.0 “*Steel-Strong” Coin Trays permit fast loading of rou- —“'Steel-Strong”’ Lift Pans serve to accommodate 
leaux into Trays, limiting the exact amountofthecoin _filled Coin Trays in the Teller's cage, and be- 
278 total as shown by colored end fabels, which always — come a convenient carrier to and from the vaults 
0 match the color of the coin wrappers for easy identi- for night storage. Illustration also shows Pan 
10, fication of the coin denomination. Stamped from one _filled with loaded Coin Trays and the great ad- 
8.1 piece of heavy sheet steel, they are absolutely uni- vantage of all trays being the same length and 
10.7 form and nest perfectly at any height. Colored capac- width. This permits secure stacking and per- 
ity end labels. fect nesting. 
3.6 | 
57 | 
ING 7 


The scope of 
LLOYD-THOMAS “== 
APPRAISAL SERVICE 


*Corporation finance 


Appraisals for financing, merger, 
consolidation, reorganization, 
purchase and sale, bankruptcy 
or liquidation. 

In addition, Lloyd-Thomas 
appraisals meet all valuation 
needs for insurance, accounting, 
property records. 

For complete information, 
write Dept. BKG. 


THE LLOYD “THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Representatives Coast to Coast 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


to give up a few hours a year 
for a health checkup? 


Your best cancer insurance is 
a thorough checkup every year, 
and alertness to Cancer’s 7 
Danger Signals. 

Learn how to guard yourself 
against cancer. Write to 
“Cancer” in care of your 
local post office, or call your 
nearest office of... 


American Cancer Society 


| Full faith & credit 


| Non-Guaranteed 


Property taxes also were of sig- 
nificant relative importance in state 
revenue systems as we entered the 
great depression decade. In 1922 they 
had equaled 27.8% of all state gen- 
eral governmental revenues, and by 
1927 still represented 18.4%. They 
dwindled rapidly in relative impor- 
tance thereafter, to less than 3% 
since 1950. 

Fiscal aid, which at the state level 
is almost exclusively Federal aid, 
rose from less than one-tenth to 
30.5% in 1934 and then assumed a 
lower level, ranging since 1950 from 
one-fifth to about one-fourth. The 
really phenomenal increase in rela- 


tive importance, however, has been in 


revenues based on income and con- 
sumption. Income taxes alone rose 
from the 8% level to better than 
one-tenth, but sales and gross re- 
ceipts taxes are now about four times 
as important relatively as in the 
late 1920s. 


| Sales and Income Taxes 


In 1959 sales and income taxes 
combined produced more than 49% 
of all state general governmental 
revenues, and in most years of the 
1950s they produced more than 50%. 


| When we consider that the fiscal 


aid comes almost exclusively from 
the Federal Government, and that 
Federal revenue is extremely depend- 
ent on income and excise taxes, it ap- 
pears that it is not amiss to say that 
about three-fourths of the general 
revenues of our states are based on 
income and consumption. 

These are certainly severe handi- 
caps to state and local fiscal stability. 
The prevalent use of debt securities 
payable from specified, earmarked 
revenues places debt service today in 
a far different position than it en- 


joyed as we went into the 1930s’ de- 
pression, while the greater vulner- 
ability of state and local revenue 
systems to declines in income and 
consumption make the effectiveness 
of our Federal stabilizing devices of 
crucial importance. 

Other complexities are not iack- 
ing. One example will suffice. In the 
1930s’ depression period mortgage 
and tax moratoriums were wide- 
spread, enacted at the state level to 
meet varying state conditions. The 
prevalence of the federally-insured 
amortization type home mortgage, 
where property taxes are paid in 
instalments with the mortgage pay- 
ments, makes available the machin- 
ery for property tax moratoriums 
without state or local sanction, and 
with a possible disruption not only of 
the flow of property taxes but also of 
collection machinery as well. 


One Strong Feature 


There is of course one strong fea- 
ture today that should serve to mini- 
mize pressures on state and _ local 
budgets during a downswing: Car- 
rying charges on long-term debt are 
probably no greater than in the late 
1920s, and may be less. (The doubt 
arises from a lack of dependable in- 
formation on the amount of annual 
state-local debt retirement in the 
1920s and early 1930s.) 

In the 1920s interest on general 
debt represented 8% to 9% of total 
general governmental revenues at the 
local level, compared with 3.3% in 
1959, while at the state level the re- 
duction was from 4% to 5% to less 
than 2% in 1959. Whether relatively 
smaller debt service charges will 
adequately offset the greater rigidity 
of debt structure and the increased 
sensitivity of state-local revenue sys- 
tems remains to be put to the test. 


Long-Term State and Local Debt Outstanding 
By Type of Obligation 
(Dollars in thousands ) 


% of 
Totals 


Total long-term debt 
State 


Local 14,537 


14,947 
2,342 
12,605 


2,386 
State 444 
Local 1,942 


State 
Local 


% of 
Totals 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


64.2 
50.0 
31,138 69.5 
21,897 35.8 


8,210 50.0 
13,687 30.5 


% of 
Totals 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Governments Division. 
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| 
| 
| 
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BE 
TOO BUSY | 
po $17,323 100.0 $28,720 100.0 $61,236 
2,786 100.0 6,640 100.0 16,421 
100.0 22,080 100.0 44,815 
ee 86.3 23,406 81.5 
|| 84.1 4,926 74.2 
86.7 18,480 80.5 
13.7 5,314 18.5 
15.9 1,714 265.8 
| 13.3 3,601 19.5 
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of 
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0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
4.2 
0.0 
9.5 
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0.0 
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y PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1960 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks................ $158,811,698.01 
U. S. Government Securities 230,242,296.08  $389,053,994.09 
Obligations of States and Political Subdivisions 126,694,021.86 
Other Securities 4,513,814.01 
Loans and Discounts 442,682,868.79 
Bank Premises and Equipment 9,671,068.37 
Accrued Income and Prepaid Expenses 4,683,258.24 
Other Resources 433,778.00 
$977,732,803.36 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Deposits: 

U. S. Government $ 17,809,893.54 

Other Deposits 842,620,159.71  $860,430,053.25 
Discount and Other Income Unearned 8,881,199.62 


Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses 11,620,133.80 
Dividend Declared (Payable Jan. 3, 1961).................. 1,149,933.20 


Other Liabilities 3,259,425.87 
Capital Funds: 
$ 30,261,400.00 
50,738,600.00 
11,392,057.62 92,392,057.62 
$977,732,803.36 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Frank E. Agnew, Jr., President « C. F. C. Arensberg, Patterson, Crawford, Arensberg & Dunn « G. G. Beard, President, United 
Engineering & Foundry Company « Paul G. Benedum, Vice President, Plymouth Oil Company « H. Donald Borger, President, 
The Peoples Natural Gas Company « John A. Byerly, Chairman of the Board » Ernest N. Calhoun, President, Edwin L. Wiegand 
Company « Streuby L. Drumm, President, West Penn Power Company « Leon Falk, Jr., Director, National Steel Corporation 
Walter I. Floyd, President, Duff-Norton Company « David L. Frawley, Tax Consultant » A. Douglas Hannah, Executive Vice 
President, J. H. Hillman & Sons Company « Philip K. Herr, Senior Vice President + Henry L. Hillman, President, Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Company « David D. Johnson, Vice President, Benedum-Trees Oil Company « John H. Lucas, Vice Chairman 
of the Board « Thomas E. Millsop, President, National Steel Corporation « Leonard S. Mudge, Vice President, Stoner-Mudge 
Company « J. Henry O’Neill, Blaxter, O’ Neill & Houston » Latham E. Osborne, Consultant to Chairman, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation « Earl F. Reed, Thorp, Reed & Armstrong + William C. Robinson, Jr., Vice President, Nepco Realty Corporation 
Willard F. Rockwell, Chairman, Rockwell-Standard Corporation, Rockwell Manufacturing Company + S. Murray Rust, Jr., 
President, Rust Engineering Company + Morton S. Smith, Vice President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


William G. Boggs, George H. Bucher, Robert L. Clause, George H. Deike, H. R. Hosick, Richard M. Marshall, 
Charles A. McClintock, Ralph J. Miller, P. H. Powers, John H. Ricketson III, Alexander L. Robinson, Clyde C. Taylor. 


Member Federal Reserve System—Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Surplus Money Supply . . . Federal Reserve Fosters Ease . . . 


Bills Cost the Treasury Less . . . Market Shows Effect. . - 


Bank Loans and Investments Rise . . . Treasury Refinancing 


early in the first quarter re- 

veals that there may be an up- 
turn in the economy sooner than 
some expect, but to most the possi- 
bility is hardly strong enough to 
warrant the purchase of the longer- 
term investments. 

Although the number of unem- 
ployed has continued to rise, the 
number of employed persons has 
held at recent high levels, so that 
personal income has not declined. 
Sales of consumer goods have in- 
creased. Department stores reported 
Christmas sales of 4% above those of 
the same period in 1959, and there is 
considerable evidence that January 
sales were good. There are also signs 
that the steel industry may be com- 
ing out of the doldrums soon. 

Another plus factor is that the ap- 
prehension among businessmen con- 
cerning the Cabinet appointments of 
the new Administration is declining. 
This is especially true in regard to 
the new Secretary of the Treasury. 

There are also continuing factors 
to be considered, such as the mone- 
tary authorities’ use of expanding 
“easy” credit. 


BRIEF look at the market place 


Surplus Money Supply 

During December the average 
amount of positive (usable) reserves 
in the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System was slightly over 
$650,000,000. (It was nearly $750,- 
000,000 on January 4.) This means, 
roughly, that over $3.5-billion of ad- 
ditional credit was available and 
could be used for loans or increased 
investment. 

Some of this surplus of credit was 
the result of a very high average for 
the float, which was nearly $1.7-bil- 
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Outlook 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


lion for the month. At the same time 
the Open Market Committee, which 
usually adds to the Federal Reserve 
portfolio of Government securities at 
the year end, actually lowered the 
portfolio by about $200,000,000 and 
the amount would have been greater 
except that repurchase agreements 
were made for something over that 
amount at the month-end. These will 
probably run off quickly in the ensu- 
ing weeks. 

A further loss of gold and an in- 
crease in circulation was a partial 
offset of about $350,000,000 to the 
increase in the credit supply. 


Fed Fosters Ease 


That the Open Market Committee 
did not sell more bills is evidence that 
the Federal Reserve authorities are 
still fostering easy money condi- 
tions. Such conditions were mani- 
fested by a decrease in the cost of 
bills to the Treasury Department. 

The demand for bills from other 
than banking sources continued 
strong and the banks themselves 
bought more than in _ previous 
months. There seemed to be a some- 
what ‘larger demand for the six 
months maturities than customary as 
the spread in yield between the three 
month-and six month maturities nar- 
rowed considerably. 

It is a normal expectation that the 
Open Market Committee will sell 
bills during January to offset the re- 
turn flow of circulation. Perhaps 
they will do more than that as the 
maintenance of such low rates is rec- 
ognized as a decided factor in the 
continuance of the drain on the gold 
supply. The better rates obtainable 
abroad are a constant temptation to 
foreign holders of bills to reduce 


their commitments in the States, 

The availability of purchasing 
power, evidenced by the amount of 
positive reserves in the banking sys- 
tem, could hardly fail to have a tonic 
effect on the market for Government 
securities. Prices of January 4 were 
above those on December 1. 

The longest bonds rose from one to 
three points; the intermediate term 
issues from one to two points, while 
the three to five year maturities 
gained from %4 to 1% points. 

But it was not a bull market. Vol- 
ume remained very moderate, except, 
as usual, in the very short maturity 
range. Nobody was stocking up in 
the long-term issues. The preference 
remained for the safe and sane, pret- 
ty lossproof, nearly due obligations. 

Actually, as an example of such 
preference, there was a large volume 
of transactions in Federal funds, the 
market for which ranged between 
1%4% and 114%. Nothing could be 
shorter than such transactions. 

What volume there was in any- 
thing longer than two or three years 
was said to consist largely of ex- 
changes for tax purposes without 
resulting in maturity of extension of 
more than a year. 

So, despite the price improvement, 
which could hardly fail to occur in 
spite of the plethora of funds, there 
was no real change in the general at- 
titude of the larger possible pur- 
chasers. They were still playing it 
safe. 

Moreover, don’t forget that prices 
are up substantially since the begin- 
ning of 1960: eight and nine points 
for the longer term issues, and six 
and seven points in the intermediate 
maturity area. It might well be that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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*...serves us well” 


**Every banking day our copies of Polk’s 
Bank Directory provide important in- 
formation for our own use as well as 
for our customers. 


**In the Credit Department, Trust De- 
partment, Banks and Bankers Depart- 
ment, on the banking floor—in fact, in 
nearly every phase of our operations— 
Polk’s Bank Directory serves us well.” 


John A. Moorhead, 
President, 

Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis 


RL POLE & ©@). 
POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North ¢ Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT « BOSTON « NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH «¢ CLEVELAND « RICHMOND « CHICAGO « ST. PAUL « ST 
KANSAS CITY e¢ DALLAS « LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE *« HONOLULU + QUEBEC CITY »« VANCOUVER «+ AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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See for yourself WHY 
FARMING FOR PROFIT 


is today’s most widely-used 
Bank Service Report 


Doane wants to send you a FREE 
copy of the latest “Farming For 
Profit” Report. Read it — discuss 
it with your associates — show it 
to a few key customers, and we are 
sure that you will recognize it as a 
valuable addition to your bank’s 
educational and public relations 
program. “Farming For Profit” is a 
concise, accurate monthly outlook 
that covers all sides of farming — 
crops, livestock, machinery, build- 
ings, taxes, leases, soils, fertilizers, 
ag chemicals. ‘‘Farming For 
Profit” will provide your custom- 
ers a forecast of market trends, 
plus sound advice on production 
and farm management problems. 


Your name on every report... 


Farming for Profit 


Sent te yey 


YOUR NAME HERE 


Your bank name, illustration, and 
message are printed prominently at 
the top of each report. Doane can 
handle all the details of addressing 
and mailing the reports to your cus- 
tomers. Doane offers this service re- 
port to only one client in a particular 
trade territory. 


JOHN P. STEDMAN, Chairman of the Board 
and President, The Scottish Bank, Lumber- 
ton, North Carolina: “‘We have been de- 
lighted with our services from you on your 
publication, ‘Farming for Profit’.” 


Write for FREE sample 


Clip this ad . . . staple itto your letterhead and jot down 
the number of farm customers your bank serves. We 
will send you a sample copy of the latest ‘Farming For 


Profit"’ Report, ai with ntity prices. DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC Boot. F-86, 5142 
Delmar, St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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the normal January rise in prices 
had taken place ahead of time. 


Loans and 
Investments Rise 

For the period from November 30 
to December 28 the reporting mem- 
ber banks increased their total of 
loans (adj.) by over $1.7-billion. 
Most of the increase came from loans 
to carry securities (nearly $800,000,- 
000) and to non-bank financial insti- 
tutions (about $590,000,000). Com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans were up, but only about $230,- 
000,000. It looked as if a good part 
of the increase was due to the De- 
cember 15 tax date. If so they are 
likely to be paid off fairly soon. 

However, these banks increased 
their investment holdings by over 
$1.25-billion, of which amount Gov- 
ernment issues (chiefly bills, ac- 
counted for about $780,000,000 and 
other investments—about $490,000,- 
000. 

Other investments now amount to 
about one third of the amount of 
Government issues and are chiefly 
state and municipal obligations. 


Refinancing 


Just over $1-billion of the special 
one-year bills matured on January 
15 and were replaced with a like 
amount of new one-year bills due on 
January 15, 1962. Last year, of a $2- 
billion maturity, $500,000,000 were 
paid off. 

Such bills do not carry the Tax and 
Loan Account privilege so the rate 
at which they are taken is the true 
appraisal of the value of a one-year 


obligation at the time of the offering, 
The average cost to the Treasury was 
slightly higher than anticipated 

Nearly $7-billion of 47% certifi- 
cates mature on February 15. The 
rise which has taken place in the 
market would make an exchange of- 
fering of a long term bond feasible 
below the 444% statutory limit. It is, 
however, doubtful that enough would 
be taken to make such an offering 
worth while in view of the continued 
cautious attitude of current inves- 
tors. If such an offering is made it 
will almost certainly be accompanied 
with a new note with a maturity 
within the 5-year range. 


Outlook 


The rise in the market which oc- 
curred at the end of December was 
chiefly due to the plethora of avail- 
able funds. These would have been 
lessened during January if the Open 
Market Committee sold bills to the 
market. In any case the market 
showed hesitancy early in the year. 

Moreover, the feeling that the new 
Administration was committed to an 
easier money program rather petered 
out as the new makeup of the 
Treasury was announced. 

All in all there seems little justifi- 
cation for expecting lower interest 
rates and higher prices for fixed in- 
come securities; although there 
might be some slight easing tem- 
porarily. 

It is doubtful that there will be 
any change in the cautious attitude 
which has recently characterized the 
conservative investment fraternity. 
Prices can be marked down quite as 
sharply as they were marked up at 
the year end. 


Treasury Bills 


3 months 
Amount 
$1.1-billion 
$1.1-billion 
$1.1-billion 
$1.1-billion 
$1-billion 


Average for period 


Average cost 
2.328% 
2.334% 
2.222% 
2.148% 
2.234% 

2.25% 

Average for previous period 2.43% 


6 months 

Amount 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 


Average cost 
2.663% 
2.621% 
2.392% 
2.353% 
2.429% 
2.49% 
2.70% 
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Bank Profits Hit | 
Record High 
K predicted early in 1960, the net to h e| p 


operating earnings of commer- 
cial banks set a record high last year. 
The M. A. Schapiro Company esti- VO U ee 
mated the earnings of the top 25 
banks in the country at $716,000,000, 
up 14% over the 1959 total of $628,- 
400,000. 

Despite the Federal Reserve’s re- C uU sto rn aa rs 
versal in its tight money policy in 
June and the slight decline in the 
prime rate that followed, profit mar- 
gins continued to expand for banks wh O 
throughout the year. The estimate of 
the pre-tax profit margin for the top 
25 banks is $25 per $1,000 of loans 
and investments, a gain of 15% from ad r@) 
their actual combined profit margin 
of $21.80 in 1959. 
With relatively low pay-out ratio ca 

over the past few years, banks gen- b uU hong | rn eee Ss 
erally have strengthened their capital 
positions. According to the Schapiro 
Company, the ratio of capital to de- | we 
posits for the top 25 banks has moved | i n 
from 10.8% in 1958 to 11.1% in 1959 
and 11.3% in 1960. | 


ning CANADA 


Looking ahead, investors and | 
bankers are wondering how the cur- | 
rent easy money policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve will affect bank earn- 
ings. In an analysis of the earning | We cover all Canada with more than 850 branch offices and are 
power of the New York Clearing | . 
House Association banks, the Scha- | in close constant touch with every phase of Canadian business 
piro Company found that although 


yields on loans and investments de- 
clined during the easy money per- As one of the world’s largest international banks, our collection, 


iods of 1953-54 and 1957-58, as a re- 
sult of increased volume, net operat- 
ing earnings also increased. concerns and banking institutions. We invite inquiries regarding 


The Schapiro Quarterly cautions, 
however, that a true comparison of | Specific Canadian problems which you or your customers wish 


the current period with earlier ones 
depends on the length of the Fed’s 
present policy, which, of course, is 


to dat, the prime rate has de- TH E CANA D IAN BAN K 


York Clearing House banks for 1960 
is 8.10%. The yield on loan portfo- Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 


lios is estimated at 5.15%. The Quar- 
Branches in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Ore 


: , London, Eng., The West Indies, The Bahamas. 
prime rate continues, banks general- 
ly should be able to maintain this Resident Representatives: Chicago, Illinois; Dallas, Texas, and Zurich, Switzerland 
current yield.” 


information, and other service facilities have been helpful to U.S. 


to solve. 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


HE investment markets in all 
have acted indecisively. 

The over-all picture provides a 
see-saw pattern. 

Price movements reflect the eco- 
nomic picture, which is good in 
some areas and bad in others. The lat- 
ter applies mostly to steel and auto- 
motives. 

In order to cope with what might 
be called a somewhat deteriorating 
stock market situation, Keith Fun- 
ston, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, has called for re- 
consideration of margin require- 
ments. 

Leading up to his discussion on 
margin requirements in a recent talk 
in Ohio, Mr. Funston, former presi- 
dent of Trinity College, referred to 
a remark by the late Premier of 
France, Clemenceau. He said, in ef- 
fect, that war was too important a 
matter to be entrusted to generals. 

Paraphrasing this quotation, Mr. 
Funston submitted that economics 
has become too important a matter 
to be left to economists. “It has be- 
come a personal, over-riding concern 
for everyone,” he said. 

Naturally, Mr. Funston wants 
credit margins reduced in order to 
help the investment community. We 
should like also to add to his remarks 
Josh Billings’ famous line: “The trou- 
ble with most folks isn’t so much 
their ignorance, as knowing so many 
things that ain’t so.” 


Nation‘s Credit 

There is a credit of about $900-bil- 
lion in the economy. It represents ob- 
ligations of Federal, state, and local 
governments, as well as business and 
consumers. It comprises bonds, notes 
and other promises to pay. 

Out of the $900-billion, it may be 
noted, only $5.5 billion represent 
customer credit in the securities’ in- 
dustry. At this point, there are about 
300,000 margin account customers 
on the New York Stock Exchange 

The inside information is that the 
overwhelming majority of margin 
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customers are found primarily in the 
annual income bracket of $10,000 
and above. 

Margins constitute a very impor- 
tant instrument by which the tone 
and the resiliency of the capital mar- 
ket is affected. When money is hard 
to get, in business or elsewhere, cus- 
tomer borrowings tend to decline. 
When money eases, funds flow back 
into margin accounts as well as into 
other channels. 


Margin Requirements 
Have Little Effect 


Experience has shown that Fed- 
eral Reserve credit and margin re- 
quirements have little effect on mar- 
ket psychology. Spokesmen for the 
Board have acknowledged for years 
that monetary policy is not a cure- 
all. It can be of help, but it cannot 
change economic conditions mate- 
rially, except in times of emergency. 
The credit of customers in the se- 
curities markets is related to the 
economic scene as a whole, both do- 
mestically and internationally. 

There have been six changes in 
margin requirements since 1946. The 
result on most occasions was a notice- 
able reduction in trading volume. 
This is not in the interest of the 
Exchange, nor the trading commu- 
nity, nor in the interest of the pub- 
lic. 

Many avenues are left to partici- 
pate in the securities’ markets. Any- 
one with any assets can obtain a 
‘non-purpose” loan which may or 
may not go toward the purchase of 
securities. It is a dangerous proce- 
dure, but an accepted one. 


Bullish Note 


The underwriting markets ended 
the year on a bullish note. There was 
some congestion on the distribution 
end, but not importantly so. Regard- 
less of all the ups and downs, the 
bond market on all levels finished on 
an optimistic rather than pessimis- 
tic plateau. 

New securities, offered in the un- 


derwriting markets in 1960 were 
above those of 1959. Bonds sold came 
to $18,236,063,000. This figure repre- 
sented 2,157 issues. It compares with 
$17,015,396,000 in 1959, which com- 
prised 2,070 flotations. Housing 
loans, again were a big factor, but 
not quite as prominently as in the 
preceding year. 

As usual, state and municipal 
bonds headed the list. Public utilities, 
although lower than 1959, still were 
in second place and the Federal Land 
banks followed. 

So far as new stock issues are con- 
cerned, there was a contraction. To- 
tal offerings to the public declined 
to the figure of $979,032,000. This 
compares with $1,140,890,000 in 
1959. There were 323 issues in 1960, 
against 245 flotations in 1959. More 
than half of the stock offered was for 
industrial corporations. 

In that context, it was the largest 
amount since 1946. In this area, too, 
utilities fell behind, compared with 
1959. They have been in the lead for 
so long that their financial needs 
may be satisfied for the moment. 


International Losses 


There have been substantial losses 
of investments in the international 
sector. Cuba is a prize example. 
Many millions have been lost there 
through expropriation. There is still 
hope that some can be re-couped. 

Nevertheless, the policy of Wash- 
ington on a long-range basis, has 
been to facilitate such investments. 

Recent portfolio changes among 
institutional investors were relative- 
ly insignificant. So far as the overall 
picture is concerned, there was more 
interest in stocks, rather than bonds. 
This may lead to the conclusion, 
rightly or wrongly, that under the 
new Administration, additional in- 
flationary pressures are expected. 

Otherwise, caution is still in evi- 
dence, investmentwise. It is moti- 
vated primarily by the lack of activ- 
ity in the steel, appliance, automo- 
tive and retail fields. (END) 
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What To Do When the Client’s 
Business Is Too Good 


Do you have on your books a successful and growing com- 
pany whose rate of progress is exceeding its capital forma- 
tion? Is the company growing so fast that it is going be- 
yond your own willingness to advance funds, for legal or 
other reasons? 


Generally, in such situations, the business must apply 
the brakes to its healthy growth or loans must be made 
which are substantially above and beyond proper bank 
lending standards. No one likes to stifle this growth yet 
policy or legal reasons will require you to observe cer- 
tain limitations. 


There is a solution to this problem which is both con- 
structive and profitable. Simply call Commercial Factors 
Corporation. Through our factoring or accounts receiv- 
able financing services we will enable you to continue 
your relationship with your depositor, yet relieve you 
of all or part of the credit and financial risk involved. 
We will participate with you in a variety of ways. 


For details on our continuing relationship with 
banks write for our free booklet, ““How and When Your 
Bank May Profitably Recommend the Services of Com- 
mercial Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. 
Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. » MU/3-1200 
Established 1828 
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heard along main 


About People 

Delaware Valley Council named 
FREDERIC A. POTTS, president, The 
Philadelphia (Pa.) National Bank, 
“Man of the Year,” for participation 
in civic affairs, furthering port activ- 
ity, and devotion to acceleration of 
international trade in general. 


RAYMOND W. HAMMELL, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of New York, N.Y.; Ros- 
ERT S. WADSWORTH, from assistant 
treasurer to assistant vice-president. 
JOSEPH L. MCELROY becomes a trust 
officer. 


F ormer state senator, WILLIAM R. 
COLLINS, retires from the board of 
First National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and becomes a director emeri- 
tus. His directorship is filled by his 
son, J. RAWSON COLLINS, newly pro- 


moted from trust officer to vice-presi- 
dent of the bank. 


COWLES ANDRUS, president, New 
Jersey Bank and Trust Company, 
Paterson, N.J., becomes director, Re- 
gional Plan Association, research 
and planning agency to promote the 
coordinated development of the New 
York-New Jersey-Connecticut metro- 
politan region. MR. ANDRUS is chair- 
man of the Mortgage Finance Com- 
mittee of the A.B.A. 


International division vice-presi- 


Tots and Teachers Use Lobby-Classroom 


The lobby of The Bank of Levittown, N.J., serves as a classroom during American 

Education Week. Here, a third grader from Pennypacker Park Elementary School 

reads to classmates and interested spectators. All necessary classroom equipment, 

including a blackboard, was installed for use of classes from all of the suburban 
county’s four elementary schools 


Compiled by Marguerite Beck 


dent, AMOS B. Foy, in charge of Lat- 
in American business for Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company, New 
York, for 35 years, retires, but re- 
mains bank consultant and director 
for two of the bank’s off-shore com- 
panies. MR. Foy also is U.S. consultant 
for several foreign interests. 


Pores JOHN XXIII has named A. §S. 
LACAS, JR., assistant vice-president, 
Birmingham (Ala.) Trust National 
Bank a Knight of St. Gregory at the 
request of Archbishop THOMAs J. 
TOOLEN. 


“Dean of New Jersey trustmen,” 
LESLIE GATES McDOUGALL, recently 
was feted on his 50th anniversary at 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, N.J., where he serves as 
vice-president and trust officer. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
board chairman and chief executive 
officer, EDWIN J. THOMAS, joins the 
board of directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, Ohio; PAUL 
A. WARNER, president, Oberlin 
(Ohio) Savings Bank Company, is 
reelected to board. 


J. GERARD GUENETTE, from Chi- 
cago-Norridge Savings and Loan 
Association to Citizens Bank and 
Trust Company, Park Ridge, IIl., as 
auditor. 


WILLIAM L. NICHOLS, trust officer, 
also becomes vice-president at Cen- 
tral National Bank of Richmond, Va. 


ArT B. Levy, training director 
for Texas Bank and Trust Company 
of Dallas, becomes general chairman 
of the National Convention of the 
American Society of Training Di- 
rectors, to be held in Dallas in 1962. 


Mississippi securities dealer, 
GEORGE E. DONAVAN, joins the staff 
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of First National Bank of Jackson as 
a vice-president. 


RICHARD E. FOEHL, vice-president 
of First (Phila.) Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing and Trust Company, also be- 
comes treasurer, succeeding WIL- 
LIAM A. HOOVER, who retires. 


FRANK MCLOUGHLIN, treasurer, 
also becomes vice-president at Union 
Square Savings Bank, New York, 
N.Y. 


Northwestern Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo., announces promotions: LEE Mc- 
NORTON, from auditor to secretary 
treasurer; WILLIAM PHELPS, FRANK 
PURSLEY, both from assistant vice- 
presidents to vice-presidents. 


JOHN F. BUTLER, comptroller, 
also becomes vice-president at Essex 
Trust Company, Lynn, Mass.; 
CHARLES R. IRVING, FRED A. WHITE 
both become vice-presidents. 


Banking Fraternity Mourns 
Passing of Fred A. Florence 


RED F. FLORENCE, president of 
The American Bankers Association 
in 1955-56 and chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, Tex., died at 
Baylor Hospital in that city on 
Christmas Day after a sustained ill- 
ness. MR. FLORENCE was 69 years 
old. 

MERLE E. SELECMAN, executive 
vice-president and executive mana- 
ger of The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, said of MR. FLORENCE: 

“FRED FLORENCE was a dynamic 
banker and a true friend. His passing 
is a deep loss to banking and a per- 
sonal loss to everyone who knew 
him.” 

In organized banking, MR. FLOR- 
ENCE was president of the Texas 
Bankers Association in 1936, presi- 
dent of the Dallas Clearing House 
for three terms, and was formerly a 


RALPH J. WAHOSKI, from vice- 
president, Jasper Corporation, In- 
diana manufacturers, to executive 
vice-president, Trust Company of 
Morris County, Morristown, N.J. 


director of the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers. 


In The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, MR. FLORENCE had been a 
member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing Studies; the Subcommittee on 
Taxation of the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation; the National De- 
fense Loans Committee; the Nation- 
al War Loans Committee; the Small 
Business Credit Commission ; and the 
Credit Policy Commission, being 
chairman from 1951 to 1954. He had 
been a member of the Executive 
Council, of the Administrative Com- 
mittee, and was elected the Associa- 
tion’s vice-president in 1954. He had 
wide civic interests, and was a di- 
rector of the Dallas Citizens Coun- 
cil, the Texas Mid-Continent Oil & 
Gas Association, and the Dallas Com- 
munity Chest. 


JEFFERSON L. MILLER, KENNETH 
H. BRUNE, assistant vice-presidents, 
become vice-presidents at First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 


Manufacturers and Hanover Announce Merger Plans 


A MAJOR merger will create a new 
bank and change the asset-size line 
up of the country’s top banks if stock- 
holders, the FRB, and the New York 
State Superintendent of Banks all ap- 
prove the recently announced joining 
of Manufacturers Trust Company and 
The Hanover Bank, both in New York 
City. 

The merger, announced in mid- 
January, will create Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Company, with total 
resources of more than $6,000,000,- 
000, deposits of nearly $45,500,000- 
000 and combined capital funds of 
$430,000,000, making it third largest 
bank in New York City and fourth 
largest in the country. Stock exchange 
will be share for share, after certain 
immediate dividends are paid by both 
banks. 


February 1961 


Officer line-up will be as follows: 
chairman, Charles J. Stewart, pres- 
ently president of Manufacturers; 
president, R. E. McNeill, Jr., Han- 
over’s current president; vice-chair- 
man, Gabriel Hauge, now Manufac- 


R. E. 
MeNeill, Jr. 


turers finance committee chairman; 
executive committee chairman, Hor- 
ace C. Flanigan, who is Manufacturers 
board chairman; and finance commit- 
tee chairman, William S. Gray, who 
is Hanover’s present board chairman. 


Charles 
J. 
Stewart 
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MORE THAN $150 MILLION in new con- 
struction is under way and committed in Jackson, 
Mississippi’s Capital City. The magnitude ‘of Jackson’s 
physical growth matches the dynamism of its popula- 
tion (up 46.5% 1950-1960). People are moving in, 
moving up. 


Jackson is planning ahead, building up and out 
to meet its opportunities . . . to provide the facilities 
and services of a metropolitan center for a region in 
transition. 


Manufacturers, marketing men and _ investors 
everywhere owe themselves a fresh look at Jackson. 
We'll be happy to assist you. 


THE BANK THAT KNOWS 
GROWING JACKSON BEST 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPP! QOD MEMBER F.D.I.C- 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


CHESTER A. ALLEN becomes 
poard chairman, Kings County 
Trust Company, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
JoHN J. LYNCH, trustee and vice- 
president, becomes president; 
GEORGE GRAY becomes executive vice- 
president. 


JOSEPH A. HANNAN, JR., becomes 
executive vice-president, Bank of 
New York, New York. 


General JOHN C. PERSONS, board 
chairman, First National Bank of 
Birmingham, Ala., joins Federal Ad- 
visory Council for the Sixth Federal 
Reserve District. 


DONALD J. GRAHAM becomes a 
vice-president at Meadow Brook Na- 
tional Bank, West Hempstead, N.Y. 
New assistant vice-presidents are 
RAYMOND J. BEGERT; CARL A. DAHL- 
STROM; JOHN C. DALEY; ERNEST W. 
HARTZ; JOHN G. MORAN; ANTHONY 
J. SARLI; GEORGE SCHLICK; JAMES 
G. MCGRATH; and ROBERT A. FELIZ. 


Wauen Maryland 4-H winners at- 
tended the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress in Chicago recently, one of the 
group was banker ABRAM GOTTWALS, 
agricultural and public relations rep- 
resentative of First National Bank 
of Southern Maryland. As a former 
4-H Club member, MR. GOTTWALS re- 
ceived a 4-H alumni recognition 
plaque for his continued support of 
and interest in the 4-H Club pro- 
gram. 


Hanotp H. HELM, board chairman, 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Com- 
pany, New York, was awarded the 
Brotherhood Award of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
at a recent dinner. The award was 
presented for “distinguished service 
in the field of human relations.” 


ROBERT H. SOMMERS, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


H. ROBERT EDWARDS, from Shenan- 
doah Valley National Bank, to vice- 
president and cashier, Commercial 
and Savings Bank, Winchester, Va. 


AUGUSTIN H. PARKER, JR., and L. 
SUMNER PRUYNE both become sen- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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for the records... provide the best! 


COMPLETE - HIGH QUALITY 


MICK OFILM 
PROCESSING 


Your clientele will appreciate the confidential treat- 
ment you give their records . . . processing and 
keeping all data right within their own bank! 


Fu | 
PROCESSOR | 


TO YOUR SERVICES AND EFFICIENCY 


Load and process in full day- 

light, when and where you 

want. Only a nominal amount 

of processing solution required. 

®Tanks instantly removable for 

recharging and washing. Compact © Lightweight ° 
Economical ® Professionally Engineered. 


FREE BROCHURE! 
Write today for this comprehensive, 
four-page, two-color, brochure. 

lt contains complete specifications and 
© step-by-step operational diagram, 


MILSCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2758 North 33rd Street, Dept. 35, Milwaukee 45, Wisconsin 
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First 
in 
@ industrial Finance 


@ Experience in Management 


of Foreign Capital 


Established in 1962 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


@ 
Do your 


have questions about 


TAXATION... 
CANADA? 


“Your Guide To Business in Canada,” published 
by Canada’s First Bank, includes a survey in 
laymen’s language of the major Canadian taxes 
affecting your clients’ business or personal in- 
terests in Canada. These include Federal and 
Provincial taxes, and special subsidiaries, invest- 
ment companies and oil, natural gas and minerals. 
Your Canadian-minded clients will find it “must” 
reading. 


To obtain your copy, write on your letterhead to 
our nearest U.S. office, or to the Business Devel- 
opment Department, Head Office. 


Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 


MY DANK 


TO 2 MILLION CAMADIANS 


Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
NEW YORK: Two Wall St. @ SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office Montreal 


825 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE ¢« RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 
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ior vice-presidents, First Nationa] 
Bank of Boston, Mass. Other new 
vice-presidents: JOHN L. BREMkrr, 
II; RICHARD W. BROWN; FRANK J, 
DowpD, JR., WILLIAM T. HEAGNEy; 
EUGENE E. HUSTING; CHARLEs J. 
KITTREDGE, JR.; W. WALTER PHELPs, 
JR.; ERNEST F. STOCKWELL, Jr,; 
EMMONS J. WILLIAMS. 


F Manufacturers National 
Bank of Lewiston and Auburn, 
Maine, newly-consolidated, an- 
nounces officers: WILLIAM B. SKEL- 
TON, board chairman; GEORGE T. 
BAIN, executive committee chair- 
man; WILMER W. CAMPBELL, THOM- 
AS W. CROWLEY, JOSEPH A. POLI- 
QUIN, senior vice-presidents. Other 
vice-presidents include HAROLD E. 
PAITON, cashier; CHESTER E. War- 
REN, controller; SELWYN I. ATHER- 
TON; and HANSON E. Ray. JOHN D. 
ROBINSON becomes trust officer. 


DORRELL E. Loor, H. W. Bar- 
RAGER, both become vice-presidents 
at Washington Mutual Savings 


Bank, Seattle. 


RALPH R. EMERY, who has been 
vice-president and cashier, Wells 
Fargo Bank American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif., retires. 


JOHN H. BEAULIEU becomes vice- 
president, First Trust and Savings 


| Bank of Glenview, II]. Mr. BEAULIEU 


was formerly a _ vice-president at 
First National Bank of East Chicago, 


BRENDAN J. STEWART becomes 
vice-president, Commercial Discount 
Corporation, Chicago, III. 


New officers of The Citizens Bank, 
Gainesville, Ga., are: ROBERT A. 
BRICE, president; HEYWARD C. 
HoscuH, board chairman; and PIERCE 
J. HANCOCK, vice-president and cash- 


| ier. 


STUART H. ARMSTRONG becomes 
vice-president, The Arizona Bank, 
Phoenix. 


T. H. Kitts, JR., cashier, also be- 
comes vice-president at Hamilton 
National Bank, Johnson City, Tenn. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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The 
RIGGS 


NATIONAL BANK 
| of WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FOUNDED/#}1836 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 


Chairman of the Board Bevasea during the administration of Andrew Jackson, the 
one RICHARD A. NORRIS 7th President of our United States, The Riggs National Bank 
Roaches enters its One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth year with a deep sense 

of pride and satisfaction in our “ history which stretches 

eb to the early days of the Republic. During this time we 
have served our city and our country without interruption ... 
A. Full without default ... and with never a faltering in the confidence 


BANK and esteem of those served. 


_ we In this, the dawning of our 125th Anniverary Year, we re- 
dedicate ourselves, as we have every year since 1836, to offering 
progressive, dependable banking service to our customers, our 
community, and our nation. 


WASHINGTON’S LARGEST BANK * RESOURCES OVER $500,000,000 
COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
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ON-THE-JOB 


BANKING SERVICE 


BANKING 
SERVICE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


The Most Complete Service You Can Buy — 


Custom-Tailored To Your Particular Needs! 


Raymac’s famous program includes all the ingredients you 

need to make your ON-THE-JOB banking service or BANK- 

AT-WORK plan really do a job for you. From the smartly 

designed racks to the colorful, convincing literature and 

sparkling interchangeable posters, Raymac materials are 
exceptional . . . and they’re custom built 
just for you—and sold exclusively to one 
bank in an area. 

But the big reason for the effectiveness 
of the Raymac plan is that it includes the 
personal services of Dr. Bruce Raymond 
who works directly with your staff to 
launch the promotion and installation of 
the program. This special, personalized 
service is your assurance of speedy and 
effective installation in your community. 

Dr. Raymond has played an important part in the successful 
installation of this type of program in over 20 major metro- 
politan areas including Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Indianapolis, Richmond, St. Louis, Newark, and 
Washington, D. C. 


WHY NOT ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF ADDED BUSINESS THROUGH 
THE RAYMAC PLAN. WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


Raymac, Inc. 


We HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


JACK Morris, trust officer, also be. 
comes vice-president. 


First National Bank of St. Pay), 
Minn.: BURTON N. NOAH becomes 
vice-president; J. THOMAS SIMongEr 
becomes vice-president and cashier, 


PAUL C. KELLEY, vice-president, 
Security First National Bank, San 
Diego, Calif., retires after 54 years of 
service. 


HOWARD W. RATHBUN, from vice- 
president to first vice-president, 
First National Bank of San Jose, 
Calif.; JOSEPH R. GARNER, from 
vice-president and director to senior 
vice-president. From assistant vice- 
president to vice-president go J. 
BEN WALFORD, RICHARD P. LYNN, 
JOHN G. GLAROS, and EVERETT §, 
CLARK. 


Bank’s 90th Anniversary 
Gets Statewide “Good Press” : 


Newspaper coverage of Crocker-Anglo — 
National Bank’s 90th anniversary was 
huge. Paul E. Hoover, president of the 
San Francisco-based bank, appears pre- 
pared to cut an anniversary cake sur- 
rounded by a montage of just a few of 
the newspaper clippings reporting the 
event. In 58 communities, in which the 
bank operates 93 offices, civic officials 
helped local Crocker-Anglo managers 
cut similar cakes at their bank offices 


Years Old today 
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THoMAS E. BAGGOTT, LAWRENCE 
H. BoseR, EDWIN C. Fox, PHILIP J. 
ENGLERT, WILLIAM McGorry, 
GEoRCE MOHRMANN, LLEWELLYN 
JENKINS, DANIEL B. PHELAN, FRED- 
erICK B. UTLEY, JR., all from assist- 
ant vice-presidents to vice-presi- 
dents, The Hanover Bank, New York, 
N.Y. 


HorAcE E. KRAMER becomes exec- 
utive vice-president, First National 
Bank of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. FREAR H. 
SCOVELL, cashier, also becomes vice- 
president. 


RICHARD D. JACKSON becomes 
vice-president and cashier, Wells 
Fargo Bank American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. 


JAY MARC SCHWAMM becomes ad- 
ministrative vice-president, Com- 
mercial Bank of North America, New 
York; he had been chairman, Ameri- 
can Trust Company. 


MARTIN J. RUDOLPH becomes 
vice-president and auditor, Excel- 
sior Savings Bank, New York, N.Y.; 
ARTHUR F. BIRMINGHAM succeeds 
Mr. RUDOLPH as comptroller. 


CHARLES F. CHAMBERLAIN, vice- 
president, also becomes comptroller 
at The Bank for Savings in the City 
of New York. 


ROBERT J. WERNER, manager of 
the Oregon, Ohio office for Ohio Citi- 
zens Trust Company, Toledo, is 1961 
president of the Oregon Business- 
men’s Association. Formed last 
March, its purpose is to aid the de- 
velopment of the city. 


End of an Era? 


Tue only man who ever mortgaged 
his wooden leg has died, according 
to the Boston Sunday Globe. 

Lester E. Buck, known as “Buck- 
ie’ to thousands of vacationers in 
Maine’s Rangeley region was a fish- 
ing guide who’d lost a leg during his 
years with a cross-country electric 
railroad. After one of his artificial 
legs had worn out, he hobbled up the 
stone steps of RANGELEY TRUST 
COMPANY and asked to see State 
Senator Shelton Noyes, now presi- 
dent of the bank. 

Buckie asked for a loan for a new 
wooden leg. Senator Noyes asked 
what he had for collateral. 

“The leg,” was the reply. 

Buckie got the loan. 
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BANK-AT-WORK 


BANK-AT-WORK 
SERVICE 


Pay Bills the Easy Way... 


BY CHECK 


Here’s the neatest BANK-AT-WORK plan ever developed 

. . and it’s designed for big effectiveness at an economy 
price. It’s the ideal plan for the bank that wants to get into 
BANK-AT-WORK services in a limited way or for the 
smaller community bank, correspondent bank, or branch 
bank. 


Your bank name is prominently displayed on the rack, 
giving you a colorful ad in any business place where it is 
installed. An interchangeable poster and a 2 page folder 
call attention to special bank services . . . encourage use of 
the BANK-AT-WORK plan. 


Included with any order of the plan is a complete set of 
instructions for your organization to follow while installing 
the service in your business community. These instructions, 
provided by Dr. Bruce Raymond, the nation’s foremost 
authority on BANK-AT-WORK or ON-THE-JOB bank- 
ing services, give you a step-by-step approach to selling the 
program to your community. 


RACKS, LITERATURE, POSTERS AND KNOW-HOW 


You buy it all from Raymac! 
HERE'S A PLAN TO FIT ANY BANK’S BUDGET. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


Raymac, Inc. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Allison 


Payment 
Coupons 
read ways 


BY SIGHT. Perforations notify 
e borrowers and identify remittances. 


processing data on punched cards 


2 BY MACHINE. Perforations put 
@ or tape. 


The Allison Coupon System combines the speed 
and precision of automatic accounting with the 
economy and convenience of perforated paper 
coupons. You enjoy immediate and continuing 
Savings in machine time, postage and labor. 


FREE 
Information Booklet 
and Samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me information and samples 
showing how Allison Coupons save machine 
time, postage and labor. 


City and State... 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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C. EDGAR JOHNSON, from vice- 
president to senior vice-president, 
and JAMES THOMSON, from assist- 


| ant vice-president to vice-president, 
| First National Bank of Chicago, IIl. 


F. G. MCCLINTOCK becomes presi- 


| dent, First National Bank and Trust 


Company, Tulsa, Okla.; R. OTIS Mc- 
CLINTOCK becomes senior board 


| chairman; R. ELMO THOMPSON, who 


has been president, becomes board 


| chairman; and E. F. ALLEN, execu- 


tive committee chairman, becomes 


vice-chairman of the board. 


JACK A. PHILLIPS becomes vice- | 
president, Wells Fargo Bank Ameri- 
| can Trust Company, San Francisco, 


Calif. Mr. PHILLIPS, manager of the 
bank’s agricultural department, was 


| named Honorary State Farmer in 


September of last year, the highest 


“civilian” award given by Future | 


Farmers of America. 


ALEX K. SAMPLE, JR., from execu- 
tive vice-president and director, The 
Conrad National Bank, Kalispell, 
Mont., to president, succeeding Jo- 
SEPH BIANCO. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


Baltimore Branch 
Opens Cowboy Style 


Don drop them bags, gal! That 
ain’t borax yore totin’! 

Cowboy-clad employees and offi- 
cers joined in celebrating the 3-day 
Western-style opening of Equitable 
Trust Company’s new branch in 
Middlesex Shopping Center in Balti- 
more County, Md. 

Children of the area got to ride 


| stagecoach, wear Indian headdress, 


and were given balloons and a 


chance at the “strong box” contain- | 
| ing gift certificates worth up to $25. 


LDAI-ICHI BANK, 


LTD. 


Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 
New York Agency: NEW YORK 
Overseas Representative Office: 


\ 


CHICAGO, LONDON 


A NEW PICTURE DAILY . . . 


. A NEW DISPLAY EVERY DAY 


Are ycu wasting thousands of valuable 
advertising dollars? Banks throughout 
the country are making their windows 
and lobbies pay extra dividends with 


TIMELY EVENTS’ attention-getting 


fluorescent displays featuring time, 
barometric pressure and outstanding 
newspictures. Custom designed to blend 
with your decor and priced as low os 


$2.00 per week. 


TIMELY EVENTS 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 1, Il. 
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A sound and profitable insurance 
program cannot possibly be standardized 
and still properly serve the needs of every 
Financial Institution. Rather, it must be 
carefully surveyed and balanced to meet 
individual requirements. 

The American Plan Corporation, spe- 
cialists in the field of Consumer Credit 
Insurance, has pioneered in the creation of 
simple insurance packages constructed to 
fit the dimensions of the particular Finan- 
cial Institution. 

Our package plans include Physical 


LET US 
PACKAGE 


Damage coverages and Credit Life and 
Disability Insurance related to the financ- 
ing of automobiles, mobile homes and small 
boats, and our program includes all of the 
protective coverages so necessary to sound 
lending practices—Errors and Omissions, 
Single Interest and Dealer Wholesale 
Insurance. 

Our varied programs, each of which is 
supported by our technical skills and sta- 
tistical services, have been installed and 
acclaimed by Lenders throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Without any obligation whatsoever on your part, we will be 
pleased, upon request, to analyze your insurance program. 


American Plan 


The World’s Largest Management Corporation 
Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 
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Get MORE Home 


Improvement Loan 
Business with... 


DELBRIDGE 


Specially prepared for fast, easy and 
accurate figuring of 60-month home 
improvement loans. 


Supply them free to contractors and 
builders—watch your loan business 
grow and expand. Bank name and 
address imprinted on covers if de- 
sired. Only 34%” x 8%”"—easy to carry 
in coat pocket. 


Computed on the popu- 

lar, widely used level-yield 

discount plan originated by 

F.H.A. Contain a $5.00 minimum 

charge—all monthly payments 
are equalized. 


Eight interest rates from 5% to 
8%% in %% steps. Cover unpaid 
balances from $1.00 to $5,000.00 
repayable in 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 
30, 36, 42, 48, 54 and 60 months. 


Thirty-six month charts also_ 
available for figuring furniture 
and appliance loans. 


For sample charts, 
write to... 


DELBRIDG 
Calculating Systems 


2502-10 SUTTON AVE «+ ST LOUIS 17. MO 
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JOSEPH BIANCO, former president 
of Conrad National Bank of Kalis- 
pell, Mont., becomes president of 
Bank of Idaho, Boise. 


Esresan A. BIRD, executive vice- - 


president of Banco Credito y Ahorro 
Ponceno, becomes president of the 
Puerto Rico Bankers Association, 
composed of the 11 commercial banks 
operating in Puerto Rico. 


Esteban 
Bird 


GEORGE H. ELLIS becomes presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


CHARLES H. BENTLEY, WILLIAM 
G. ERICSSON, EDWIN C. KING, all be- 
come vice-presidents at American 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, IIl. 


Central Richmond 


Tue heart and hub of Richmond, 
Va., object of much concern and 
planning on the part of the Central 
Richmond Association, has been given 
special impetus toward growth by the 
dedication of a new State-Planters 
Bank and Trust Company office. 
Representatives of the association, 


Left to right, 
Ruble A. Hord, 
Jr., vice-president 
and manager; J. 
Harvie Wilkinson, 
Jr., president of 
State-Planters; a 
Richmond city 
councilman; the 
director of the 
Central Richmond 
Association; a 
representative of 
the area’s house- 
wives; and an ex- 
ecutive of a neigh- 
boring business 


OTTO A. Popp, vice-president, Elm. | 
hurst National Bank of IIl., retires 
after 51 years of service. 


FRANK E. DOUGLAS, WALTER 8, 
Ross, III, WARREN A. SUTHERLAND, 
all become vice-presidents at State 
Street Bank and Trust Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


OSTROM ENDERS, from president, 
Hartford (Conn.) National Bank 
and Trust Company, to chairman; 
MILTON H. GLOVER, from senior vice- 
president to president. BARCLAY 
ROBINSON, a senior vice-president, 
becomes’ vice-chairman; GEORGE 
GUILLARD, senior vice-president in 
charge of operations and branch of- 
fices, becomes executive vice-presi- 
dent; DAVID C. HEWITT, WELLING- 
TON C. MACDONOUGH, both vice- 
presidents, become senior vice-presi- 
dents. 


A NEW England banker is on his 
way to Scandinavia to study bank- 
ing methods and observe economic 
conditions. 
LEVI P. SMITH, JR., administra- 
tive vice-president and comptroller 
of Burlington (Vt.) Savings Bank 
has won a scholarship tendered by 
the Stockholm (Sweden) Savings 
Bank through the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks in 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


Welcomes Branch 


who welcomed the new addition to 
downtown Richmond, appear with 
bank officers below. 

The slogan of the association is 
“Advancing Richmond’s heart and 
hub helps everyone.” The Dedication 
was broadcast over radio station 
WLEE. 
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Onward & upward 


(as usual ) 


with 


ARIZONA! - 


Statement of Condition 280 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 


DECEMBER 30, 1960 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds . 
Other Bonds . 
Loans (Federally Insured or " Guaranteed) : 


Other Loans (Less Reserves for Possible Loan Losses) . 


Accrued Interest Receivable. 
Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Resources 


Total Resources . 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Checking. . . . . . . $349,251,538.91 
Savings . . . . . . 188,078,296.93 


Provisions for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 

Unearned Discount 

Other Liabilities 

Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock (2,239,813 shares) . $ 11,199,065.00 


Undivided Profits . 
$ 47,975,426.15 
Reserve For Bond Account . 2,500,000.00 


Total Liabilities . 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


6,975,426.15 


IN MILLIONS PEAK 
600 


350 


400 


450 


400 


300 


DEPOSITS 
1950 1960 
December 31, 195% 
$130,946,514.97 
109,026,076.96 


40,321,723.16 
83,542,278.40 00.00 
Upp 4,8 O, O00 
3,929,930.07 
15,847,154.89 
5,102,360.13 


$600,972,506.06 up $00,000 


$608,011,480.20 * 40,000,000 


7,721,064.44 
9,684,227.93 
5,020,307.34 


_50,475,426.15 4 1], 300,000 


. $680,912,506.06 
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ELIMINATE PEDESTRIAN TRAFFI C PROBLEM 


! 


| People can move smoothly, safely and 
conveniently in Public Buildings via 


SPEFIWALKESPEEDRAMP 


(HORIZONTAL TRAVEL) (INCLINED TRAVEL) 
PASSENGER CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 


SPEEDRAMP PASSENGER CONVEYOR SYSTEM— Building operators whose facilities house organizations, businesses or 
ROBINSON MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, activities for the general public are confronted with a major obstacle — 
Little Rock, Ark. 
pedestrian traffic problems. 


SPEEDWALK (horizontal travel) and SPEEDRAMP (inclined travel) Pas- 
senger Conveyor Systems eliminate pedestrian traffic problems. With 
installations from coast to coast and abroad or wherever SPEEDWALK and 
SPEEDRAMP Conveyors have been applied, people move smoothly, con- 
veniently and safely from point to point. Areas of pedestrian congestion 
are converted into free flowing, foot-saving avenues of transportation. 
Graphic examples of these applications are shown at left. 


The beauty of this most modern method of pedestrian movement does 

not lie in the design of the units alone, but in the application itself. 

“ . SPEEDWALK and SPEEDRAMP Conveyors can be easily applied to new 
SDRAM? passe COnyeOR ste public buildings or to existing facilities as well, to bring them up to 
Aurora, Ill. date. Initial costs are 20% to 30% less than ‘‘moving stair'' type con- 

veyances. The units operate with equal ease indoors or outside. Less 

moving parts assure less ‘‘downtime'’’ and lower maintenance costs. Your 

planning won't be complete until you have investigated full details. 


Write today for New Bulletin 1060 


SPEEDWALK DIVISION 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE & MAIN PLANT, 2 RIDGEWAY AVE., AURORA, ILL. 
PLANTS LOCATED IN: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. CLARKSDALE, 


| MISSISSIPPI BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
SPEEDWALK PASSENGER CONVEYOR SYSTEM— (AUMASTER BALL BEARING UNIT 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, SPHERCO® BEARINGS & ROD ENDS SEE THE MONTGOMERY ELEVATOR COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE OR THE 
Chicago, Ill. i edad STEPHENS-ADAMSON REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR AREA. 
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As Continental’s correspondent... 


you can add one of America’s biggest bond 
departments... without adding to your payroll 


Use Continental’s Bond Department as yourown. Department is also a primary dealer in Federal 
We’re one of the largest primary markets for U.S. | Agency, State, and Municipal securities. We’d be 
Government securities. Phone us to sell, and happy to have you and your customers make full 
chances are the sale will be made before you hang __ use of thisand the many other services of Chicago’s 
up. Phone us to buy, and we’ll probably have oldest, most experienced bank. We’re as close to you 
what you want right at hand. Continental’s Bond as your telephone. Call STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
; Lock Box H, Chicago 90 Member F.D.1.C. 
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ABSO- 
UTELY! 


The Fastest and 


Easiest Way to 


DESTROY 


CONFIDENTIAL 
PAPERS 


The only sure way to keep confidential papers 
Absolutely Secret! 


You positively destroy confidential papers and 
records—quickly and easily—right in your own 
office with the new Shredmaster Bantam 10. 


Anyone can do it. Handsome and modern 
design, the Bantam 10 fits your office decor. 
It’s clean and quiet in operation. 


Now at a new low price. (Other models of 
greater capacity available.) 


FREE: Illustrated descriptive folder giving de- 
tails of free trial. Just write today to: 


THE SHREDMASTER corporation 


Dept. D-2, 384 Woodcleft Avenue, Freeport, N.Y. 


Do Your Directors 


Read BANKING? 


é 
Credit Lite 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
S fi el d, Ohi 


Licensed In all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 


| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


this country. He will study in 
Sweden, and possibly also in Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Finland. 

Just last November, 21 Swedish 
savings bankers made a 1-month tour 
of the United States. The scholar- 
ship was offered in hope of further- 
ing future similar exchanges and 
better understanding. 


EDWARD P. GOSLING, JR., FREDRICK 
B. MUMFORD, both from assistant 
vice-presidents to vice-presidents, 
Industrial National Bank of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


EUGENE S. WILLIAMS resigns as 
president of National Stock Yards 
(Ill.) National Bank and is succeed- 
ed by WILLIAM J. THOMAS. 


HARRY F. BEALE, ROYAL W. Fox 
both become vice-presidents at Lin- 
coln National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Many Banks Join in 


Taree new telephone dialing sys- 
tems are gaining in popularity with 
banks, according to releases coming 
in from across the country. 

CARL A. BIMSON, A.B.A. president 
and president of Valley National 
Bank in Phoenix, Ariz., finds DID, 
DDD, and ANC (no, they’re not in- 
secticides) a “time-saving trio.” 

ANC, in case you haven’t got it 
yet, is all-number calling. It uses 


WARREN P. WILFERT becomes vice- 
president, JOHN J. SHEEHAN be. 
comes assistant vice-president, at 
Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


MILTON J. REDLICH, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 


JOHN J. Mc CLOy, recently retired 
board chairman, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York, has been named 
principal disarmament negotiator 
and adviser to President Kennedy. 


GEORGE G. CLEVELAND becomes 
comptroller, Provident Institution 
for Savings, Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD J. STODDARD, president, 
The Michigan National Bank, be- 
comes board chairman of Michigan 
National Bank of Detroit; STAN- 
FORD C. STODDARD, from vice-presi- 
dent to assistant vice-president. 


HARRY W. FOWLER, from executive 
vice-president to president, Fiduci- 
ary Trust Company of New York, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


DID, DDD and ANC 


seven digits instead of two letters 
and five digits. 


Dn, direct-in-dialing, combined 
with ANC, permits outsiders to call 
in directly to extensions through an 
automatic switchboard, bypassing 
the need for an operator-run board. 

DDD, with which you are prob- 
ably familiar, provides for direct 
distance dialing. 
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« | RCA VICTOR announces the first television 


at 
““Y designed and engineered specifically for education 
‘ist 
ent, 
ork, 
ired 
tan 
med 
ator 
ly. 
mes 
tion 
ent, 
be- 
gan 
AN- 
esi- The Lyceum is a new RCA 
ee Victor development in edu- 
cational television . . . engi- 
tive neered especially for the 
uci- classroom. 
ork, 
Check these features: ‘‘Fan-out’’ light shield to reduce glare 
and reflection ... Two 8” RCA extended-range Duo-Cone speak- 
ers, 10-watt amplifier, providing room-filling power ... VHF- 
UHF operation . . . 25% brighter picture, greater contrast for 
ere easy daylight viewing . . . 262 square inch viewable picture... 
Locks on speaker doors, control panel cover. Tamper-proof back 
cover ... Super Signal Guide Tuner for outstanding reception 
. .. One-set electronic fine-tuning Automatic channel equal- 
izer... Tube Guard... RCA Security Sealed Circuits ... Phono 
call and stereo jacks . . . plus these optional accessories: 5-foot 
= mobile stand with easy-rolling heavy-duty 5” rubber tire casters 
ang . .. Extra twin-speaker unit with 50 feet of cord . . . Accessory 
ard, —_ shelf to accommodate phonograph, tape recorder, books, or 
other classroom equipment. 
rec 


These, and many others, are 
the features which make RCA 
Victor’s Lyceum the outstand- 
ing unit for educational TV. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, SEND THE COUPON TODAY. 
RCA Sales Corporation, Box 1226-Y, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send me further information on RCA Victor 
Lyceum Educational TV Model 210-ET-750. 


Name. 
School. 
Street. 


RCAVICTOR® 


THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN TELEVISION 
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The Fire The City Authorized 


The City Treasurer in charge said that 
he didn’t mind when it happened, but 
he did require a precise record showing 
that it had happened. 


“Authorize the fire,” our agent assured 
him, “and we'll see to it that what goes 
up in smoke will be not only cancelled 
bonds and coupons, but a multitude 
of unnecessary costs and problems.” 


To a chance listener on the long dis- 
tance wire, this might have been a 
startling fragment of talk. The whole 
conversation, however, would have fas- 
cinated any banker who handles state 
and municipal obligations. 


For they were talking about a new plan 
worked out by Bankers Trust. It’s our 
answer to the unwieldy and expensive 
practice of making three complete 
audits and verifications on municipal 


bonds and coupons: one by the New 
York agent, one by the local depository 
bank, and a third by the municipality. 


Details of this new plan are fully cov- 
ered in our booklet, Accounting and 
Cremation Procedure for the Obliga- 
tions of States and Municipalities. Its 
simple concept of direct accounting to 
the municipality is winning a lot of 
favorable attention. Those who have 
tried it find it both practical and eco- 
nomical—fiexible, too, because it’s easily 
adaptable to particular situations. 


You may have a copy of this booklet, 


just for the asking. It’s illustrated with 
examples that show how you can offer 
better service to public officials and, of 
course, produce more profits for your 
bank, if you handle such matters for 
your local municipalities. As a matter 
of fact, what seems to be a radical de- 
parture from ordinary custom is essen- 
tially the same as the straightforward 
procedures followed by business corpo- 
rations. But as far as we know, applying 
the idea to municipals is a completely 
fresh approach. Happily, the plan is 
now in print and in practice, and we 
believe you'll find it valuable reading. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


For Obligations of 


States and Municipalities 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The OUTLOOK 


aml CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


HE incoming president 28 years ago had an impor- 
‘et advantage over Mr. Kennedy. At that point in 
our country’s history, the economy could go in only 
' one direction—up. It had been brought to its low state 
partly through political maneuvering carried on for that 
yery purpose. There began on Election Day the greatest 
program of bureaucratic grandstanding ever witnessed, 
and slowly—and largely because of its own inherent good 
health—the nation crawled out of depression. 

Today there is no excuse for a recovery rodeo. If Mr. 
Kennedy just rides carefully and uses common sense, 
the indicators will continue to climb. 

The President’s well-wishers cover the globe, for 
Washington gumption and a calm approach to the world’s 
problems are devoutly hoped for everywhere. 


Some Themes Are Familiar 


There will, of course, be agonized cries for more bil- 
lions for this and that. Already “task forces” are point- 
ing with alarm to the need for Federal fingers in every 
school district’s finances; for a mammoth housing pro- 
gram when demand for housing is showing a definite 
decrease; and expanded Social Security to provide med- 
ical care for the aged. 

For some of these “task forces” the main task is to 
find more outlets for Federal money. Everything must be 
accelerated—need or no need. If any task force chairman 
ever reports a decreased need for money or personnel, he 
will be put down by the spenders as a reactionary with 
dangerous tendencies. 

Along with our penchant for mountaineering on mole- 
hills goes our hankering to create more tools instead of 
sharpening the old ones. If there’s a new problem, or a 
new aspect to an old one, make a new bureau. 

Introduced in the last Congress were bills to create 
Cabinet posts for a Department of Consumers, a De- 
partment of Housing and Metropolitan Affairs, a De- 
partment of Urbiculture, a Department of Mineral Re- 
sources, a Department of Science and Technology, a De- 
partment of Transportation, and, if you can believe it, a 
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Department of Peace. As one newspaper pointed out, ev- 
ery department of the Government should be a “depart- 
ment of peace.” 

It’s sometimes difficult to sort out the advocates of 
fast, fast, fast economic growth from the advocates of 
bigger bureaucratic growth. If the latter had their way 
the Cabinet would soon be as large as the Senate. 

House Minority Leader Halleck has forecast “a hun- 
dred billion dollar budget five years from now—or soon- 
er” if there is a new era of expanded Federal programs. 


Everybody Talks About Taxes 


In the coming months, one of the two Inevitables— 
Taxes—will get a great deal of consideration in Wash- 
ington. And—who knows—perhaps even some revision. 

The Treasury recently announced that a “decisive ma- 
jority” of more than 3,000 companies had reported that 
they would increase their capital spending if Congress 
would liberalize the tax depreciation laws. 

About 70% of the businesses responding to the Treas- 
ury questionnaire, sent to more than 10,000 companies, 
find depreciation allowances inadequate because of price 
changes. Over 60% consider that write-offs are stretched 
out over too many years. 

Mr. Kennedy’s chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, Prof. Walter W. Heller, believes in the useful- 
ness of flexibility in tax rates, attuned to changes in 
economic conditions, to provide stimulus to economic 
growth. 

Prof. Heller, whose economic viewpoints are said to 
parallel, in some respects, those of Leon Keyserling, a 
former head of the Council of Economic Advisers, has 
testified on several occasions before the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress. In October 1959 he testified: 


“In my judgment, the greatest single contribution Congress 
could make to the multiple objective of full employment, 
growth, and stability would be a thorough recasting of the 
Federal income tax, both corporate and individual. This re- 
casting would consist of three major parts: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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The Condition of Money and Credit 


T 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT* 


{Billions of $) 


1958 1959 1960 1961 


GNP will probably reach $503-billion in 1960 and $510- to 
$515-billion in 1961 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


1947 - 49 =100 


1958 1959 1960 1961 


The consumer price index for 1960 should average 126.5; 


in 1961, around 128.0 


PLANT & EQUIPMENT OUTLAYS* 


{Billions of $) 


1959 1960 1961 


The decline in capital expenditures in the final quarter of 
1960 is expected to continue through early 1961 


MONEY RATES | 
Long Term Bond Yields 


Discount Rate 


MEMBER BANK RESERVE POSITIONS 
(Millions of $) 


91-Day Bill Rates 


58 


— INCOME & EMPLOYMENT* 


Personal Income 


{Billions of $) 
54 right scale 


52 
Nonfarm Employment 
50 {Millions of Persons) 
left scale 
i 


1958 1959 1960 1961 


Personal income will increase in 1961, but unemployment 
will also be high 


BUDGET SURPLUS(+) DEFICIT (—) 


Fiscal years 
(Billions of $) 


1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 


Proposed Federal expenditures could push the budget deficit 
to $10-billion in fiscal 1962 


PRIVATE NONFARM HOUSING STARTS* 


(Millions of Units) 


1959 1960 


Mortgage credit has become more readily available, but no 
quick rise is seen in housing starts 


Fiscal and monetary policies will be un- 
der greater tests in 1961. Policy decisions 
will be influenced by our international 
payments problem and the gold outflow. 
Predictions are that interest rates will 
decline moderately in the first half of 
1961 and turn slowly upward in the last 
half. Money should continue to be easy 
during the first part of the year 


Free Reserves. 


* Seasonally adjusted annual rates. SOURCES: 


1958 1959 
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Department of Commerce, Treasury Department, 


1960 SEC, Federal Reserve Board, 
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Digest of the Business Outlook 


Money Supply and Demand 


LOANS. Liquidation of bank loans and holdings of securi- 
ties, normal for January, usually halts in February. March, 
a tax month, sees growth again. Business trend and Treas- 
ury new financing affect bank credit. Though March is nor- 
mally a month of loan growth, there have been exceptions; 
eg., 1953-54-55. 


RATES. There was surprising strength in interest rates 
over much of the autumn, but with easier reserve position 
in December, rates on Governments and municipals soft- 
ened. No very strong demand for funds detectable, while 
economy remains slack. 


FREE RESERVES lately have been held at around $650,- 
000,000, Fed holding the reins loosely. Lacking loan demand, 
banks are encouraged to buy Governments, which gets funds 
circulating. In going beyond bills-only in its market deal- 
ings, the Fed helped support the bill rate, to lessen the gold 
and capital outflow. 


BUDGET not out yet as we write. Some observers anticipate 
$7-$8-billion deficit for FY 1962. Slack economy, lower cor- 
porate tax payments, accelerated Government spending are 
the explanation. 


INFLATION is not a present worry. But everywhere— 
President Blessing of the German Federal Bank points out 
—the battle-cry is fast growth, even if it entails overem- 
ployment and creeping inflation. 


General Indicators 


GNP this quarter probably will show slippage from the 
stability, at around $5034%2B annual rate, of last 
half of 1960. Economic indicators being closely followed by 
White House and Congress for policy guidance. 


PERSONAL INCOMES have held up exceptionally well in 
this recession, which began last spring,—but may yet dip 
slightly by March. In the 1957-58 recession they started to 
slip in the second month; but at that lost less than 1% 
over-all. 


CORPORATE INCOMES continue restricted; 
smaller Federal revenues to offset spending. 


meaning 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. seems not yet to have hit 
bottom of the recession “saucer,” which may be more pro- 
longed than that of 1957-58, if—as the more optimistic hope 
—shallower. No quick pick-up indicated for industrial out- 
put. 


Spending 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT spending pointed upward; in- 
creases depend on how long 6% unemployment stays around. 
If it persists, not just the President, but Congress too will 
want some action. Being considered: firm commitments of 
highway money to the states; extension of unemployment 
insurance; maybe more defense spending; housing stimula- 
tion. 


February 1961 


STATE & LOCAL GOVERNMENT spending trend is up. 


BUSINESS plant & equipment spending is expected to be 
lower this year; some think by 4-5%, some by more. If 
during 1961 economic growth is resumed, more spending 
for inventories is implicit. 


CONSUMER spending for durables is expected by manu- 
facturers to rise gradually from now on. Cuts in auto pro- 
duction compared with year ago reflect absence of inventory 
building rather than sales slowdown. Any housing improve- 
ment will help appliances, ete. 


Prices 


RISING COSTS of services mean continuing uptrend in 
consumer prices, but cheaper and more plentiful eggs and 
pork later in 1961 should help. Cost of living keeps creeping 
up 1-146% annually. 


WHOLESALE INDEX looks steady, after slight decline in 
1960, despite strong rise in farm products. Business revival 
this year should mean no further price decline. Ahead is 
hike in minimum wage; steel workers get raise in October, 
although this doesn’t necessarily mean price rise. 


Employment 


CONTINUED DECLINE this winter, even after seasonal 
adjustment, is expected by Washington, with improvement 
starting perhaps in second quarter. Even the quickest anti- 
recession needs a few months to become effective. Growing 
labor force prolongs the problem. 


General Categories 


HOUSING. Commerce Department forecasts 1,350,000 pub- 
lic & private housing units in 1961, compared with 1960’s 
approximately 1,300,000. Lower interest rates and ampler 
mortgage money haven’t yet spurred construction. Govern- 
ment actions cannot affect homebuilding in the first half. 


OTHER CONSTRUCTION is rocking along. This year’s pub- 
lic construction up 5%, including highways, schools, public 
housing. Commerce Department expects 4% increase in 
sales of electrical construction materials. 


AGRICULTURE. Late 1960 improvement in farmers’ in- 
comes is expected to continue through first half. In Decem- 
ber farmers’ “prices received/prices paid” ratio was 81, com- 
pared with 78 a year earlier; and incomes probably were 
higher, too. 


CHEMICALS. Trade association sees 9% sales increase in 
1961; but Government observers see half as much, or less. 
First quarter sales should rise from low fourth quarter. 
Inventories are low. If other lines improve, chemicals will 
benefit. 


ELECTRONICS. All segments expect increased business 


again. 1960 was about 10% better than 1959. Components 
people stew about imports, but this isn’t too serious. 
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TEXTILES. A new uptrend in woolens & worsteds, maybe 
by the second quarter, is expected. Non-rubber footwear in 
continuing downtrend, but pickup after March is possible, 
depending on general business conditions. Production in 1961 
is estimated at 620,000,000 pairs, compared with about 603,- 
000,000 in 1960. 


UTILITIES EQUIPMENT. New orders for steam boilers 
will be up appreciably; also turbines. There’s 24-year lag 
between orders and operation. GE, thanks to “Buy Ameri- 
can” clause, won two big TVA orders for turbo generators; 
“largest in the world”. Recent Buy American directives to 
Development Loan Fund and ICA mean more business for 
U.S. electrical equipment makers. 


TRANSPORTATION. High jet introduction costs held do- 
mestic trunk airlines’ net 1960 profits to $4,000,000 after 
taxes. Their traffic was up 4.5%, less than the 10-15% in- 
creases of recent years; but better than competitors’. Rail 
passenger traffic was down 3%; bus traffic, unchanged. 


AUTOS. Commerce Department predicts 1961 production of 
5,800,000 passenger cars, compared with 1960’s 6,700,000; 
but 1961 sales of 6,500,000. New models generally have been 
well received and sales have been good. 


HOME APPLIANCES this year should move sideways or 
up, say 21 leading members of the Institute of Appliance 


The OUTLOOK and 
CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


“1. Tax reform of the kind contemplated in the forthcom- 
ing Ways and Means Committee hearings, to restore the base 
(i.e., eliminate the vast number of income-tax concessions 
and preferences) and drastically reduce the rates of the 
income tax, with the following effects: 

“A. Removal of the myriad impediments to growth which 
are inherent in the distortions of resource allocation created 
by preferential tax treatments of many kinds and sources 
of income. 

“B. Improvement of the incentive impact of the tax by 
reduction of the marginal rates (which tend to discourage 
effort and risktaking by reducing marginal rewards) with- 
out reducing effective rates (which tend to stimulate effort 
and risktaking by reducing disposable income). 

“C. An increase in the leverage of monetary policy, 
achieved by reducing the proportion of interest absorbed by 
the Federal Government through high marginal tax rates. 

“D. Bringing the distribution impact of the income tax 
into the open as a subject of conscious decisionmaking rather 
than guesswork. 

“E. Removing the present unreasonably high rates as a 
barrier to upward adjustment of the income during a cycli- 
cal inflation. 

“2. Strengthening the income tax as a source of revenue, 
in combination with other taxes, in order to— 

“A. Exert steady counterpressure to inflation in a rapid 
growth economy. 
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Manufacturers. New housing means more appliance ¢& fur. 
niture sales. 


STEEL inventory reduction continued in January. By mid- 
February purchases should be closer to consumption and 
orders should improve. Washington expects about 100,000, 
000 tons 1961 production, compared with 1960’s 99,009,000, 


ALUMINUM. 1961 will be a very good year, starting out at 
80% of capacity, which totaled 2,469,000 tons Sept. 20 and 
in 1962 will reach 2,656,000. 


PAPER. Commerce Department sees ahead a new high in 
production & consumption of paper & board in 1961, but less 
than historic long-term average annual gains. 


RUBBER industry expects not much change this year; slow 
spring, fall pickup, with natural declining a bit. “Synthetic 
natural,” chemically identical with real natural, is on the 
market; capacity less than a tenth of our natural consump- 
tion. Something to watch. Its progress depends on cost. 


COAL is tied up with steel. Utilities demand holds up well; 
also exports. General economy will set coal’s 1961 trend. 


CONTAINERS. Producers of glass expect a better year. 
Metal can industry is optimistic over outlook; may achieve 
in all-time record in 1961. 


“B. Make more funds available for capital formation 
either in the form of additional government programs (es- 
pecially for the formation of human capital) or, as called 
for by stabilization policy, through retirement of debt and 
consequent channeling of funds into the hands primarily of 
private investors. 

“C. Make possible a reduction of interest rates and mone- 
tary tightness. 

“3. Decisive action to take advantage of the flexibility 
potential of the individual income tax, to be accomplished— 

“A. By legislating prescribed upward and downward ad- 
justments in income tax withholding rates and final liabili- 
ties, to be put into effect on short notice by congressional 
joint resolution on the recommendation of an Economic 
Stabilization Board representing both Congress and the ad- 
ministration, and possibly—and offered somewhat more hes- 
itantly— 

“B. By permitting adjustment of depreciation allowances 
by the Stabilization Board to damp down inflationary pres- 
sures arising from the plant and equipment sector and stim- 
ulate lagging plant and equipment investment during reces- 
sions.” 


He further said: 


“ 


. although a program to increase the revenue pro- 
ductivity and the flexibility of the income tax to cope with 
both secular inflation and cyclical instability does not hinge 
entirely on the far reaching tax reform program proposed 
in point 1, above, restoring the base and cutting rates would 
make it far more feasible to make the income tax an in- 
strument of tight budget policy and of flexible antifluctua- 
tion policy. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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Washington 


THOMAS W. MILES 


over organization and rules, 
and plenty of polite palaver, 
Congress is beginning to explore the 
“New Frontier” that President John 
F. Kennedy would open up to bestir 
the country’s sluggish economy. By 
way of introduction and preparation, 
there has been a series of proposals 
by task forces and special study 
groups for a sort of Federal Vitamin 
B Complex composed of various kinds 
of Federal aid, mainly money. Only 
the restraining influence of the coun- 
try’s balance of payments position 
with gold reserves flowing abroad 
prevents more “new approaches.” 
First and most pressing order of 
business for the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration and the 87th Congress is to 
see how they can open “the new fron- 
tier” to relieve the areas of chronic 
economic distress. The balanced $80- 
some-odd billion budget (with a sur- 
plus yet!) that the out-going Eisen- 
hower Administration sent up to The 
Hill is for the record only. No one in 
Washington seriously expects it will 
remain in balance unless the economy 
gives clear indications of an upturn. 
Even before he was inaugurated, 
President Kennedy was receiving re- 
ports from learned economists calling 
for boosts of $3- to $5-billion more in 
Federal spending for education, hous- 
ing, international exchange of per- 
sons, etc. Temporary tax cuts of 3% 
to4% were also advocated. The AF L- 
CIO asked for a $10-a-week reduc- 
tion in withholding tax payments 
for a 1014-week period. 
The Senate and House Banking 
and Currency committees will work 


We a month of preliminaries 


February 1961 


On to the New Frontier 


on distressed areas legislation—and 
under some pressure. The Kennedy 
Administration is pledged to do 
something about the problem and do 
it promptly. Significantly, Senator 
Douglas’s area redevelopment bill is 
numbered S. 1. Three reports bear- 
ing on the problems will be available 
to the committee. The task force that 
President Kennedy asked Senator 
Paul Douglas (D., Ill.) to take into 
the field, for an on-the-scenes exami- 
nation of the problem in the areas 
involved, reported January 2, the 
day before this Congress convened. 

A few days later the group headed 
by Dr. Paul A. Samuelson of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
came in with a comprehensive eco- 


New shingle— 
old patient 


nomic report calling for flexible 
spending and tax policies for the 
country’s general economic indispo- 
sition, including the distressed areas. 
The Samuelson report is particularly 
significant because of the fact that 
the professor is highly respected in 
the Kennedy Administration. 

The Joint Economic Committee 
was also scheduled to come in with a 
report and recommendations short- 
ly after this was written. 

In general the Douglas Task Force 
called for Federal help with unem- 
ployment compensation, industrial 
development, emergency public 
works, and “the development of hu- 
man resources.” In particular—and 
of special interest to bankers—the 
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report called for long-term credit for 
construction of industrial and com- 
mercial buildings. 

A program of grants and loans for 
such community facilities as access 
roads, industrial water, industrial 
parks, and public utilities was also 
recommended. The report asked con- 
sideration of the feasibility of allow- 
ing financial institutions in dis- 
tressed areas, especially community 
development groups, to rediscount 
their industrial mortgages with some 
agency of the Federal Government 
possibly in the pattern of FNMA. 

Treasury is moving ahead careful- 
ly with its program of automatic da- 
ta processing in the collection and 
enforcement activities of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. A pilot instal- 
lation in Atlanta, Ga., for the seven 
southeastern states will begin oper- 
ation next January. The establish- 
ment of a National Computation 
Center at Martinsburg, W. Va., was 
announced in July. 

Recently Treasury reviewed with 
18 industry groups, including The 
American Bankers Association, some 
of the problems that they would face 


in the adoption of the account num- 
bering system in connection with in- 
formation returns. One of the prob- 
lem points is the possible use of 
sanctions for compliance. 

In the automation process each 
taxpayer will be assigned an account 
number, most likely his social secu- 
rity number. This would be used by 
banks, as well as by taxpayers, in 
reporting. 


“Interest Disclosure’’ Revived 


In an off-the-record talk to the Ex- 
chequer Club, an informal luncheon 
group in Washington, Milton Semer, 
a Senate Banking Committee staff 
man who worked with Senator Doug- 
las on his interest disclosure bill last 
year, invited the cooperation of finan- 
cial and business associations in de- 
veloping a new bill. Assuring them 
that there will be a bill and that it 
has a good chance of getting through, 
Mr. Semer asked for cooperation in 
working out its complexities. 


Dividend Reporting Up 
Treasury also reported ‘a consid- 
erable degree of success” in the first 


Uncle Sam’s Debt Manager —RoBERT V. ROOSA 


ROM now on Robert V. Roosa will 

be someone for the banks to keep 

an eye on; and in his new job as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs the 42-year-old 
economist will need to keep an eye 
on the banks, as well as all other in- 
vestors in Government securities. 

Mr. Roosa, until January vice- 
president of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank in charge of research, 
succeeds Julian B. Baird, who gained 
wide respect for his skill in handling 
debt management. Whereas Mr. 
Baird, previously active in A.B.A. 
affairs, brought to the Treasury long 
experience as the manager of a com- 
mercial bank’s bond portfolio, Mr. 
Roosa’s background includes several 
years as assistant to the chief secur- 
ities trader for the Federal Reserve 
System at the New York Fed. 

Mr. Roosa’s observations at the 
trading desk are embodied in a book 
published in 1956 by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, Federai 
Reserve Operations in the Money and 
Government Securities Markets. 

Since the New York Fed is deeply 
interested in international financial 
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and economic matters, Mr. Roosa, 
identified with that institution since 
1941—-with the exception of three 
years military service—is more than 
superficially aware of the nature of 
our balance of payments problem, 
hot money movements, and the gold 
question. The New York bank’s De- 
cember article on Germany’s balance 
of payments surplus, the counter- 
part of much of our own payments 
deficit, was prepared under his di- 
rection. Since the Treasury chief 
heads the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems, he doubtless will 
have an important hand in the coor- 
dination of U.S. international eco- 
nomic policies. 

Mr. Roosa’s years with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank mean that the new 
Treasury team starts with a full un- 
derstanding of Federal Reserve du- 
ties and policies. This has special in- 
terest for bankers in view of the sev- 
eral statements made by President 
Kennedy and others during the 1960 
campaign concerning the proper role 
of the Fed in the Government, its in- 
dependence, and its interest policies. 


year of its concerted drive to im. 
prove taxpayer reporting of iyj- 
dend and interest income. This is the 
campaign in which the A.B.A. and 
other financial groups are cooperat- 
ing to increase voluntary compli- 
ance. The alternative is a threat in 
Congress to require withholding by 
business and financial institutions, 
This would impose additional and ex- 
pensive burdens on banks. 


Five Groups Support 
New Tax Equality Bills 


Five major bankers’ groups—The 
American Bankers Association, Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers, 
Bankers Committee for Tax Equality, 
Independent Bankers Association, and 
The Roth Committee—have all given 
endorsement to tax equality bills 
newly introduced to the 87th Congress 
by Rep. Burr P. Harrison (D., Va.) 
and Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R., Mo.). 
The bills would raise upwards of 
$200,000,000 the first year after pas- 
sage and expedite tax uniformity 
among commercial banks, mutual 
savings banks, and savings and loan 
associations. 


On Federal Reserve open market 
techniques, especially the “‘bills pre- 
ferably” policy, in the past there 
have been differences of opinion be- 
tween the New York Fed and the rest 
of the Open Market Committee; and 
in these differences Mr. Roosa is be- 
lieved to have sided with Mr. Sproul. 
In the Treasury, Mr. Roosa will have 
no direct concern with this issue, al- 
though it has an indirect bearing on 
debt operations. 

His preoccupation henceforth 
must be with Treasury, not Federal 
Reserve, policies HERBERT BRATTER 
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BETTER METHODS & SYSTEMS 


New Form Agreement Covers Loophole 


in Night Depository Procedure 


dent and cashier of the Ever- 
green Plaza State Bank, Chi- 
cago, comes this suggestion: 

Regular night depository custom- 
ers usually sign an agreement form 
when they receive a bag and key. 

“However,” Mr. Thode notes, 
“many of the banks now have the 
combination letter drop in conjunc- 
tion with the night depository, so 
that customers using the letter drop 
section are not covered under the 
usual night depository agreement. 

“We have combined an agreement 
form on the back of our deposit slips 
to cover this loophole.” 

Mr. Thode calls attention to the 
last paragraph of the agreement. It 
and the slip are pictured herewith, 
but we repeat the text for your 
reading convenience: 


Pres John H. Thode, vice-presi- 


CHECKING ACCOUNT 


DEPOSITED WITH 


EVERGREEN PLAZA STATE BANK 


SUBJECT TO AGREEMENT ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS 
DEPOSIT TICKET 


“CHECKS oN CHECKS ON 

THIS BANK OTHER BANKS 

| 
| 


MNV@ 


TOTAL THIS BANK 
TOTAL OTHER BANKS 
CURRENCY 


SILVER 


Prior to 
TOTAL DEPOSIT 


|, contents, relationshi 


‘FOR ACCOUNT OF 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


- - count and depositor hereb 


charges 
ference. 


February 1961 


ank from any claim on account of 


“Items in night depository will be 
opened by bank, contents ascertained 
and credited. Deposits in night deposi- 
tory shall be at risk of depositor. Until 
bank removes envelopes from night de- 
pository, relationship between bank and 
depositor shall be that of licensor and 
licensee. Prior to opening of envelopes 
by bank and receipt of contents, rela- 
tionship between depositor and bank 
shall be that of bailor and bailee, and 


bank shall be liable, not as an insurer, 
but only as gratuitous bailee. No rela- 
tionship of debtor and creditor shall 
arise until envelope has been opened by 
bank and contents deposited. In event 
of difference between deposit ticket and 
bank’s count, the deposit is to be credited 
in accordance with bank’s count and de- 
positor hereby expressly releases and 
discharges bank from any claim on ac- 
count of said difference.” 


SAFETY in Automation 


CCOUNTING applications that use 
A punched cards and magnetic 


ink have valuable safety fea- 
tures which audit and control officers 
should recognize, reminds Arthur 
Larschan, vice-president and comp- 
toller, Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago. To a NABAC audience he 
illustrated the value of an automated 
system by explaining the operation 
in his bank. 

For commercial loan accounting 
and reporting, Exchange has in its 
note cage a key punch machine at- 
tached to an accounting machine by 
a systematics coupler. Thus in addi- 
tion to providing in one operation 


On the reverse of the deposit slip is the clause 


reproduced below 


Items in night ek will be opened | by Bank, con- 
_ tents ascertained and cre in 
= shall be at risk 
- envelopes from night between 
Bank and Copatice shall be that 
pe 


depos- 
removes 


of licensor and licensee. 
ng of envelopes by Bank and receipt s 
depositor and Bank 


and Bank’s count, 
in accordance with Bank’s 
expressly releases and 
said dif- 


the multiple copies of the note no- 
tices, the duplicate discount regis- 
ters, liability ledger records, master 
journal record, discount, and miscel- 
laneous debits and credits, the bank 
automatically gets a punch card for 
each note made and paid. 

The cards are processed through 
the calculator which computes the 
number of days of discount, com- 
pares this with the number of days 
figured by the note tellers, and 
punches any difference in a special 
field. It then calculates one day’s dis- 
count, multiplies by the number of 
days to obtain the gross discount, 
and compares that figure with the 
note tellers’ figure. If there is a dif- 
ference it is punched on the un- 
earned discount card. All calcula- 
tions are automatically checked, then 
listed for the auditing department by 
type of loan and by rates, with the 
exceptions shown. 


Reports Available 


Mr. Larschan listed the reports pro- 
vided to the bank’s business develop- 
ment division and to each officer for 
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the current month and year to date: 

Accounts assigned for calls; the 
number of calls made; dollar amount 
and number of new accounts; listing 
by official of all the accounts main- 
taining balances currently; quarter- 
ly listings of the accounts assigned 
to officers for calls, with dates of last 
visits; periodical listing of all deposi- 
tors by affiliated account groups, in- 
dicating title of account, current av- 
erage balance, amount and type of 
commercial loans outstanding, with 
totals of balances and indebtedness by 
affiliated account groups. 


Special Checking Automated 


The Exchange National’s deposit 
accounting of special checking ac- 
counts is completely automated. 
Each depositor has card checks and 
card deposit tickets, prepunched 
with account numbers, and person- 
alized with the name and account 
number printed by the interpreter 
machine. When the recorder card 
comes in, it is used to gang punch 
the account number in blank card 
checks and deposit forms, and then 
to print the account name through 
the interpreter. 


Mr. Larschan said his bank gives 


personalized checks to depositors. 
“As each check is processed by the 
accounting machines, 10 cents is au- 
tomatically deducted from the cur- 
rent balance and net collected bal- 
ance of the account, with a final total 
of such service charges at the end 
of the transaction journal.” The au- 
diting staff compares this total with 
the credit to the income account and 
with the item count of checks proc- 
essed through the tabulating ma- 
chine block proofs. 


Income Increase 


“Complete automation of instal- 
ment loan accounting, accruals, col- 
lections, and reports has increased 
the bank’s annual income from late 
charges by $30,000 a year,” Mr. 
Larschan said. 

This was accomplished through 
the use and constant reuse of only 
two cards and their automatically 
reproduced descendants. One is a 
card key punched with the name, 
address, telephone, and loan number 
of each borrower. The second is a 
master loan card containing all the 
figure information on the loan. 

After pertinent information is en- 
tered on these two cards and they 
have been processed through an elec- 
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tronic calculator, they are fed 
through an electronic accounting 
machine for a 10-way proof. 


News About Banks 


Ceremony for Reader-Sorter 


Tue Bank of Delaware, Wilmington, 
unveiled its new reader-sorter and 
proof scriber amid formal ceremon- 
ies. Participants included Lieuten- 
ant Governor David P. Buckson, 
Mayor Eugene Lammot, and Bank 
Commissioner Randolph Hughes. 
The equipment was demonstrated in 
the lobby during a 10-day period. 


PROBLEM OF 


Which form or form letters that you use 
could be sent out in window envelopes? A govern- 
ment agency estimates that a savings of 2 cents 
is realized for each mailing made with a window 
envelope instead of an envelope with the name and 
address typed on it. The savings result from (1) 
clerical time saved in typing the envelope and 
(2) the cost of envelopes saved. (10% of all envel- 
opes typed are wasted because of clerical errors.) 

In some cases, you can use window envel- 
opes without revising existing forms or form letters 
merely by typing the name and address in a position 
where it will show through when the form is folded 


Planning for the Future 


Prrrssurcu National Bank es. 
tablished an Electronic Planning 
Division to prepare for the e\ entua] 
automation of all deposit and check 
processing. Under direction of Senior 
Vice-president J. Edwin Wilson, it’s 
been staffed with personnel selected 
from various departments. 


No More Paychecks 


Tue 2,000 employees of Valley Na- 
tional Bank in Arizona now haye 
their salaries deposited directly to 
their checking accounts. They con- 
tinue to receive stub records itemiz- 
ing their gross salary, deductions, 
and net. 


THE MONTH 


and inserted in the envelope. Care must be taken 
to insure that no other writing or image other than 
the name and address appears in the window area 
since this would violate post office regulations. 

In other cases, the form or form letter will 
have to be revised to provide corner marks for 
placing the name and address in the correct location, 
A profitable area for you to investigate is the 
redesign of a form letter into a form to fit a window 
envelope. A sample is shown below. 

If possible, send a sketch along with your 
suggestion blank to the Suggestion Committee - 
Personnel Department. 


NAME AND ADDRESS MUST BE TYPED TWICE 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


Mr. John Doe 
1234 Main Street 
Anywhere, Ohio 


According to our records, your 
account is overdrawn $ at 
the close of business today. 


We will appreciate your giving 
this matter prompt.attention or 
advising us if your records do not 
agree with ours. 


Very truly yours, 


ENVELOPE WITH A 
TYPED ADDRESS 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


Mr. John Doe 
1234 Main Street 
Anywhere, Ohio 


BELOW - THE FORM REDESIGNED TO FIT A WINDOW ENVELOPE 


NOTICE OF OVERDRAFT 


According to our records, your account is overdrawn as described 
above. We would appreciate your giving this matter your prompt 
attention. If additional account information is needed, please call 
Bookkeeping Center at 

(PHONE - EXT.) 


OFFICE 
National City Bank of Cleveland 


Mr. John Doe 
To 1234 Main Street 
Anywhere, Ohio 4 


WINDOW ENVELOPE - REQUIRES NO TYPING 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


Mr. John Doe 
1234 Main Street 
Anywhere, Ohio 


Above is an idea stimulator that appeared in the News. employee publication of The 
National City Bank of Cleveland. Staffers were invited to redesign a form letter 
so that it would fit a window envelope 
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Banking’s 
AMERICAN 
Story 


Banking Means BUSINESS 


The story is much the same for all communities, 


large or small, new or old. From the beginning 


banks meant business and business meant banking 


This is the fourth of a series on 
new opportunities in banking, with 
just enough background of the past 
to provide perspective. The first was 
“From Serving a Few to Serving 
Everybody.” The second was “The 
Role of Banks in the Quest for 
Sound Money.” The third was the 
evolution of check money from a few 
handwritten instructions to “pay to 
the order of” to 22-billion checks by 
1970. This one concerns bank selling 
with emphasis on the next great 
epoch—the electronic revolution. 


BOSTON 


“merchants and men of influence” 


The history of the Massachusetts 
Bank began over 150 years ago, in 
1788, when a small but prominent 
group of Boston merchants and men 
of influence printed and circulated a 
proposal for a bank stating they had 
been “Taught by the Experience of 
many Nations that well regulated 
Banks are highly useful to Society, 
as they promote Punctuality in the 
Performance of contracts, increase 
the medium of Trade, facilitate the 
Payment of Taxes, prevent the Ex- 
portation of, and furnish a safe de- 
posit for Cash, and in the way of 
Discount, render easy and expedi- 
tious the anticipation of funds at the 
Expence only of common Interest 
—F rom 150th anniversary book- 
let: 1784-1934, The First National 
Bank of Boston. 


BOSTON—CULVER 
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TITUSVILLE, PA.—DRAKE MUSEUM 


Here is a modern Main Street but 

it will look quaint to anyone who ( 

glances at this page a few years 
from now 


NEW YORK 


“the Government and the merchants’ 


At the end of the Revolution hard 
money was understandably scarce. 
The immediate and pressing problem 
of the Government and the merchants 
was to increase the supply of hard 
money or devise some other medium. 

Young Alexander Hamilton had 
been urging the creation of a “na- 
tional” bank for years. In December 
1781, the Bank of North America 
opened its offices in Philadelphia. 

The new venture was an immedi- 
ate success. It was only natural, 
therefore, that as soon as the evacua- 
tion of the British was completed, 
steps should have been taken to es- 
tablish a similar institution in New 
York.—From “Window on America” 
by Edward Streeter, published on the 
175th anniversary of The Bank of 
New York. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


Banking has always meant business 
because bank services have always 
been an essential part of business 
progress. Whenever business arrived 
in a community a bank came right 
along. That’s what happened in 
Titusville 100 years ago 
GRAND FORKS, N. DAK.—DEVANEY 


WASHINGTON 

“a group of leading businessmen” 

At the turn of the century there 
were few private homes in Washing- 
ton and fewer business establish- 
ments. Most of the commerce in the 
area was centered in Alexandria and 
Georgetown. These two ports had 
banking services, for banks follow 
trade. Local businessmen, however, 
had no such convenience. In order to 
do any banking, they had the choice 
of taking a ferry to Alexandria or a 
horse and buggy up the long, dusty 
road to Georgetown. Finally, a group 
of leading businessmen decided to 
remedy this situation and thus 
brought about the establishment of 
Washington’s oldest bank.—From 
“Historical Highlights of Washing- 
ton’s Oldest Bank,” 150th anniver- 
sary booklet of The National Bank of 
Washington. 
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Speaking of Frontiers 


ATELY the evolution of bank equip- 
ment and services has been as- 
tonishingly rapid. Even more im- 
pressive in many ways have been the 
great strides in methods of bank 
selling. 

The volume of paper and other 
work to be handled is being multi- 
plied many times, but the capacity to 
handle it is increasing even faster; 
so, if banks do not develop and sell 
new services, they are going to have a 
lot of unused capacity on their hands. 
This would be a problem for banks 
just as over-capacity is for steel or 
any other industry. 


Capacity and Growth 


The two go together, of course, so 
the revolution occurring in services 
and equipment means that things are 
bound to change in the area of sell- 
ing. They already are. 

At a recent meeting of trust people 
a speaker said that before we start 
sending our Toonerville Trolley and 
other primitive space vehicles into 
the beyond we need to do a lot more 
homework. Space travelers in the 
new vistas of banking would also do 
well to keep their feet on the ground. 

As systems are created to handle 
the growing volume of paperwork 
connected with checks, loans, and 
trust services, we must find ways to 
pay for the equipment. Thus we must 
expect that new services will come 
along as fast as we think of them. 

For instance, much of the equip- 
ment and experience that will be 
needed to expedite financial transac- 
tions with electronic machinery can 
be available for handling the ac- 
counts of business and professional 
customers as a salable service. Be- 
cause of their confidential relation- 
ship with customers, banks are the 
logical purveyors- of such service. 


Takes a New Breed 


Developments in the whole field of 
processing and transmitting finan- 
cial and business data are coming so 
fast that it takes a new breed of 
alert homo sapiens just to keep up- 
to-date. 
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Many are still living in the ’40s 
and mighty proud of it, but they 
won’t be around long. It was a for- 
mer head of Columbia University 
who said that too many died at 30 or 
35, although they were not buried 
until they were 60 or 70. 


Future Is Right in Our Laps 


The list of new communications 
and data-processing devices to be in- 
stalled by commerce and industry 
this year is a long one. Some will 
bring great changes in inventory 
policies because of the speed with 
which decisions can be made and 
orders executed. 


MICR Spells Opportunity 


This second year of the wonderful 
has started with everybody 
wondering what happened to all 
those bright expectations of a short 
12 months ago. 

In fact, economic forecasters have 
been eating their words so diligent- 
ly, the crunching is almost audible. 
But there is one important forecast 
that is more than fulfilling its prom- 
ise. The electronic age and the auto- 
matic handling of bank and business 
data is no longer a promise but prob- 
ably the most important single fact 
in business life today. 

Telephone companies are planning 
to install 10,000 data phones this 
year. 

Western Union is creating a trans- 
continental micro-wave system with 


A Limit to Speed 


spp effort to gear all data han- 

dling to the speed of a com- 
puter is limited by the relatively 
slow rate at which data can be 
transmitted. “Nor can we expect 
any early solution to this prob- 
lem,” predicts Arnold D. Pal- 
ley, vice-president, John Diebold & 
Associates, Inc. 

He anticipates no appreciable 
increase in the speed of transmis- 
sion or radical changes in the 
methods during the 1960s. 


many circuits for transmitting data 
for business concerns. 

We are becoming accustomed to 
advertising copy like this recent one 
by IBM: 

“How do you solve a problem that 
takes 100-billion calculations ? 

“So complex are the problems of nu- 
clear engineering that the Atomic 
Energy Commission asked IBM for 
a computer dramatically faster than 
the fastest in existence. The result is 
STRETCH, world’s most powerful 
computer. Several years ago, physi- 
cists found that problems involving 
billions of calculations were blocking 
their efforts to design more efficient 
atomic reactors. They called on IBM 
to “stretch” the resources of tech- 
nology to the limit and produce a 
computer of startling new dimen- 
sions —IBM will soon deliver the 
STRETCH computer to the Los Ala- 
mos Scientific Laboratory of the 
University of California. While you 
are reading this sentence, STRETCH 
can make about six million additions 
or three million multiplications. It 
works on many parts of a problem at 
the same time. Because of its speed, 
it can solve problems for which equa- 
tions are known, but for which solu- 
tions are not practical on any previ- 
ous computer system. Though 
designed for science, the enormous 
capacity of STRETCH will soon be 
serving business as well; for scien- 
tists and businessmen alike face a 
host of data handling problems and 
look to computers and data process- 
ing systems for speedy solutions.” 

Banks are concerned with all these 
developments both from the credit 
granting and service standpoints. 

Anyone can see that this will bring 
big changes in bank selling oppor- 
tunities and methods but it takes a 
prodigious amount of reading and 
earnest attention to anticipate what 
the changes will be. So BANKING is 
taking a good look at bank services, 
one by one, (through the eyes of ex- 
perienced idea-watchers), and will 
try to provide some guidance as to 
where we are going—with an occa- 
sional glance at where we have beet. 


BANKING 
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3 Opportunities in Automation 


studying, and planning we are 

now on the threshold of a new 
era in our bank’s operations. We’ll be 
crossing that threshold during this 
first quarter of 1961 with the instal- 
lation of one of the most advanced 
electronic accounting systems. 

Our decision to pioneer in elec- 
tronic data processing in our indus- 
try was sparked by President H. 
Prentice Brown. In January 1957 he 
appointed a 6-man committee headed 
by C. H. Hittle, vice-president in 
charge of operations, to study the 
problems and find the solutions. 

The answer to our problem was 
found in the IBM 1401 data process- 
ing system and Series 1200 magnetic 
character sensing equipment. This 
includes the processing or computer 
unit, another unit that both reads 
and punches cards, a printer with an 
output of 600 lines a minute, mag- 
netic tapes for storing information, 
and magnetic character’ sensing 
equipment for the automatic process- 
ing of checks, deposit slips, and other 
paper documents. 

To us this new equipment spells 


ee four years of investigating, 


R. J. CLICK 


Mr. Click is assistant vice-presi- 
dent, American Fletcher National 
Bank and Trust Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


opportunity in several different ways. 
Most obvious is the opportunity it 
gives us to keep pace with the rising 
volume forecast for the banking in- 
dustry. This will come as a result of 
population growth, the increased use 
of checking accounts, and the ex- 
pansion of credit. 

Another advantage is the opportu- 


Here’s What We Did 


Went to our customers with an explan- 
ation of what we planned to do 


Showed them how it would benefit them 
through faster, safer service 


Obtained their approval and secured 


their cooperation 


Undertook to work out all the problems 
in advance of the change 


February 1961 


nity it gave us to work closely with 
both our business and personal ac- 
counts. Through these efforts we 
were able to give a practical demon- 
stration of our willingness and abil- 
ity to provide more and better serv- 
ice. 

Finally, in this new system, we 
shall find the opportunity to effect 
savings that would not otherwise be 
possible. In our forecast for the com- 
ing decade we have anticipated that 
this electronic accounting system 
will reduce costs by $2.5-million. 

The first job to go into the new 
system will be the handling of our 
100,000 checking accounts, each av- 
eraging about one transaction a day. 
Next the system will perform the ac- 
counting functions for 55,000 instal- 
ment credit accounts, dividend dis- 
bursing accounts in the corporate 
trust department, and our payroll of 
1,200. 

Later we plan to do the acccounting 
for over 100,000 savings accounts. 
And, eventually, almost all of the 
bank’s accounting will be “auto- 
mated.” 

In the demand deposit section 
alone we expect to have the account- 
ing up-to-date by 8 A.M. each day 
instead of 11, as with the manual 
system. The new system will also 
give us a 50% saving in floor space 
in this one area and still enable us 
to absorb the expected increase in 
checking account volume projected 
for the next 10 years. 

There are, of course, a great many 
problems in undertaking a change 
such as this. The major one is the 
conversion of business and commer- 
cial accounts to checks imprinted 
with A.B.A. common machine lan- 
guage. It’s a problem that has to be 
handled with the greatest finesse— 
and it’s one that can’t be side-stepped 
or postponed. It’s also an excellent 
opportunity for the bank to show 
customers the improved service that 
will be available. 

Our first step in attacking this 
problem was to analyze all our ac- 
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Here’s What We Got 


An opportunity to meet the rising 
demands of an ever-increasing econ- 
omy in a new and efficient way 


An opportunity to develop closer 
ties with our present customers by 
working with and for them—and to 


attract more customers by offering 


faster and safer service 


An opportunity to reduce costs at a 
time when the importance of cost- 
reduction is becoming paramount 


counts to determine those who order 
checks other than through the bank. 
Altogether there were about 1,500 of 
these, but they represented about 
40% of our daily volume of checks. 


The Personal Touch 


It was at this point that our busi- 
ness development department took 
over. The department determined 
which of our top officers knew an of- 
ficial at each of these client firms. A 
special survey form was prepared 
and each officer was given the form 
to assure our getting complete and 
uniform information. 

Among the questions included in 
the form were ones that asked the 
number of checks used each year, 
how many months’ supply the firm 
had on hand, when it expected to re- 
order, how many months’ supply 
would normally be reordered, the 
check supplier, how the checks were 
written (by hand, typewriter, or ma- 
chine), and whether the checks were 
mailed in window envelopes. 

We requested samples of the 
checks and of the window envelopes, 
where these were being used. We 
also found out who was responsible 
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for determining the style and the 
type of check used by the firm. 

In every instance we were very 
careful to explain the reason for our 
wanting all this information. We 
pointed out that new, automatic 
equipment would make it possible for 
us to provide greater speed and ac- 
curacy in handling their account, 
and that we needed their cooperation 
and assistance in this program of 
modernization. 


We Solved the Problems 


After the information was gath- 
ered, we contacted the check sup- 
pliers and worked with them on the 
redesign of checks to meet the A.B.A. 
specifications. Of course, there were 
problems in connection with window 
envelopes, colors, machine operations, 
punched card checks, and similar 
matters—but none that could not be 
solved. 


A Gratifying Response 


The splendid cooperation we re- 
ceived from our corporate depositors 
was most gratifying. It not only in- 
dicated their approval of our plans 
for the future, but it also helped con- 


siderably in enabling us to complete 
those plans for common language 
checks. 

As for our personal checking ac- 
counts, we began supplying depos- 
itors with the common language 
checks immediately upon our deci- 
sion to order the equipment last Oc- 
tober. Along with the new checks to 
each personal account customer we 
included a folder proclaiming, “Your 
New Checks Can Talk ... in Com- 
mon Machine Language!” The folder 
explained how the magnetic symbols 
would make it possible for us “to 
process your checks and print your 
statements with the greatest speed 
and accuracy in banking history.” 


Ready for the Future 


We feel that our investment in au- 
tomation has given us the opportu- 
nity to meet the big challenges of 
tomorrow—to handle an expanding 
volume, to attract new customers, 
and to cut costs. Another “first” for 
American Fletcher, this system will 
provide faster and more efficient serv- 
ice in keeping with our reputation 
for sound growth and steady prog- 
ress. 


Another Possible Saving 


a effect of magnetic ink character 
recognition in check handling may 
well be the elimination of the proof 
machine. That’s the prediction of 
Herman L. Philipson, Jr., president of 
National Data Processing Corporation. 

He backs up his statement by show- 
ing that high speed MICR document 
processing equipment can do the job 
much more efficiently than is possible 
by using a proof machine. Operating at 
a rate of some 20 documents a second, 
this equipment is capable of: 

@ Endorsing and numbering all items 
which are inproofed. 

@ Providing an itemized list showing 
amounts, identifying numbers, and to- 
tals for each pocket or batch. 

@ Sorting automatically with “early 
kills” of high volume accounts as a by- 
product of the operation. 

Even the inproofing of teller deposits 
can be combined with the encoding of 
amounts and accomplished on an add- 
ing machine amount encoder. 
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Tomorrow's Bank Advertising 


(as three ad men see it) 


The Question: What trends do you foresee in bank advertising and what helpful 


suggestions would you offer bankers in meeting these trends? 


The Panel: MERT READE 


MERT READE, ad- 
vertising direc- 
tor at Valley 
National Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz., 
which has 
achieved a repu- 
tation for vital, 
imaginative advertising, contributes 
these replies to BANKING’S question- 
ing. 

RYSTAL-BALL stuff is fun, and 

I’m happy to be included! 

@e What could happen is_ that 
bank advertising may soon become 
the province of the professional ad 
man, instead of some assistant 
cashier, and quit being cute (“Look, 
ma! No hands!”). It could take a 
giant step and come alive and vital, 
and as competitive as soaps, beers, 
and cigarettes. 

It has always intrigued me that 
bankers recognize the potential 
power of advertising by gladly lend- 
ing money to firms who spend up to 
$100,000,000 per year. Yet they feel 
their own business does not lend it- 
self to promotion. 

This is by no means the entire 
fault of the banker, however. When 
convinced that advertising might be 
of service, he calls in an agency. 

e By the time the ad people learn 
even a few of the reasons why “You 
can’t say that!” they become so dis- 
couraged that they fall back on the 
“safe, institutional, image-building” 
ads we see in trade magazines. 

The banker, who is not exactly 
stupid, gazes on these presentations 
and mutters to himself, “This kind 
of advertising doesn’t send me— 
nor will it send me any customers!” 
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What advertising should do, it 
seems to me, is to go back to the 
early principles of selling that made 
it a great force, instead of attempt- 
ing to cover up a lack of “customer- 
oriented” copy by modern, smart- 
alecky artwork, currently-stylish 
layouts and “hep talk” language. 

e Bankers have to find ad men 
(and vice versa) who are enough 
enamored of the potential banking 
story to dig it out and tell it! 

Clyde Bedell, an outstanding ad- 
vertising consultant, once got off an 
undying motto: 

“There are no uninterest- 
ing items. There are only 
uninteresting writers.” 

Leo Burnette (of the agency of 
the same name) paraphrased the 
same idea when he stated that in his 
shop, they look for “the inherent 
drama” in a product or service. 

e Too many bankers apparently 
look on their daily routine as “unin- 
teresting,” and too many ad people 
accept that inference. The trick, 
therefore, is to dig and pry, taste 
and savor, to find the “interesting” 
in banking. This is admittedly the 
job of the ad man. The story is 
there, if he will dig. 

Some bankers are loathe to open 
“Pandora’s box” of anything slight- 
ly provocative, yet the best-read 
ads—and news stories—intrigue us 
for that very reason. It requires the 
marriage of an ad man who can be 
slightly provocative (with restraint 
and a sense of proportion)—and a 
banker who weighs the value of the 
ad being read against the value of. 
an entirely “safe” approach. 

One thing both ad men and bank- 
ers might as well face is that if ads 


G. EDWIN HEMING 


MERRILL ANDERSON 


are to be striking and interesting, 
they have to have some meat in 
them. Also, the ad or campaign is 
likely to look and be quite a little 
different, therefore, from the run 
of the mill bank ads. 

They will require a banker with 
enough courage to OK the material 
and to forget about whether there 
will be raised eyebrows in the ad- 
ministrative committee. 

To keep forward-looking in ad- 
vertising approach, a bank simply 
has to have a forward-looking exec 
who, by his own example, shames or 
stimulates the ad man to keep pace. 

e Advertising usually reflects the 
bank’s image, seldom creates it. 

And the image of a bank is most 
often that of its head man. If a staid 
or “stand-still” bank will get itself 
a fireball president, give him the 
reins and the whip, the advertising 
approach will darn soon take on a 
“forward look” as I (ouch!) can 
personally testify! 


G. EDWIN HEM- 

ING, manager of 

the American 

Bankers’ Associ- 

ation’s Advertis- 

ing Department, 

ere has to concern 

a | himself with all 

aspects of bank advertising. He must 

keep abreast of all its trends and 

techniques. Looking ahead to the fu- 

ture, MR. HEMING predicts for the 
industry: 


ANK advertising could continue 
B in the present pattern which, 
generally, is to improve year after 
year. 
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In the past 15 years, for example, 
banks have increased their expendi- 
tures for advertising from $20,000,- 
000 to $172,000,000 and, at the same 
time, improved the quality of the ads. 

But bank advertising men need to 
guard against some negative factors 
that could inhibit the progress of 
bank advertising. 

® If those who advocate a tax on 
advertising were to succeed in their 
endeavors, not only would bank ad- 
vertising cost more without a corre- 
sponding increase in quality or an 
expansion of media, but also some 
banks with limited advertising 
budgets would actually have less to 
spend than before. 

e@If banks decide to follow the 
example of some commercial adver- 
tisers and advertise weaknesses of 
their competitors, instead of empha- 
sizing their own strong points, a 
cold war among financial groups 
can develop that will confuse the 
public and benefit no one. 

I do not think that any of these 
detrimental things will happen. It 
seems likely that our incoming ad- 
ministration, advocating greater 
economic growth, will not impose a 
tax on advertising which would 
prove to be a brake on progress. 

‘I think banks will not resort to at- 
tacks on competitors. If they do, 
supervisory authorities will step in 
and pass laws that censor those who 
adopt such measures. 

e Every bank should advertise, 
and each bank should increase its 
advertising budget in proportion to 
its growth, and in line with its needs 
in meeting competition. 

Every advertising dollar should 
be disbursed as an investment, with 
a careful eye on the yield. 

More studies should be made of 
each bank’s local market and trad- 
ing area, as well as of the effective- 
ness of advertising media being 
used in those areas. 

e Even in the smallest bank, an 
officer should be put in charge of 
advertising and_ sufficient time 
should be allotted for this impor- 


tant function. Advertising should . 


never be considered as a task to be 
done only after every other job has 
been completed. 
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Banks should avail themselves of 
the services provided by advertising 
agencies or bank advertising spe- 
cialists wherever possible. Where 
syndicated newspaper mats are used, 
every effort should be made to per- 
sonalize the copy and make it applic- 
able to the individual bank. 

Advertising should be a consist- 
ent effort—not something to be 
turned on and off like a spigot. 

As new services are developed, 
new media and new advertising 
techniques should be explored. 

® An objective attitude toward 
bank advertising can be maintained 
by keeping in close contact and 
talking shop with bank advertising 
specialists. These include other bank 
officers who are in charge of adver- 


tising in their banks, adveriising 
agencies, the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association, your state bank. 
ers association and the Advertising 
Department of the American i3ank. 
ers Association. 

In addition to personal contact, 
the forward-looking approach can 
be maintained by reading appro- 
priate publications in the bank ad- 
vertising field, the printing industry 
and the graphic arts. 

In conclusion, the bank advertis- 
ing man or woman who would keep 
a forward-thinking approach toward 
his work must stimulate his imagi- 
nation, temper his enthusiasm with 
caution gained by experience, curb 
his prejudices and keep an open 
mind. 


Bigger images—larger, more spacious advertising 
—and a more professional approach to counteract 
rising production costs are predicted by a dean 
among bank ad men, MERRILL ANDERSON, presi- 
dent of his own advertising consulting company 


in New York. 


yy the trend toward consolidation continues, bank 
advertising may follow these lines of develop- 


ment: 


Larger total use of newspaper space, and larger units by larger 
(and probably fewer) advertisers. Today’s larger bank that has 
grown either in itself or by merger wants to make a large attention 
getting image to meet that of its competition. 

TV, an extremely powerful medium, will be tried by some banks 
in 1961 which have not used it. Of course, it’s a two-way street. 

One very large bank which has been a leader in TV dropped out 
of the medium entirely this past year because the services it 
wanted to push needed a longer message than it wanted to use on 
TV. “Our feeling is that because of the expense of the medium we 
should use it only when we have a real merchandizable service.” 

Larger, more systematic use of direct mail. 

Outdoor advertising seems to be picking up; a few banks are 
buying their own outdoor boards. 

A more professional handling of the bank’s message in all media 


seems inevitable. 


Rising production costs pose a serious problem and call for more 
ingenuity on the part of advertising agencies to offset them. 

Quite a few banks use cartoon illustrations that badly need hu- 
mor, punch, expression. They seem inane and flabby; cartoons are 
useful for many purposes, but most of them need improvement. 

We thought there might be an increase of bank advertising in 
drive-in movies, but so far we have not noticed it. Daytime radio is 
continuing its comeback—especially during commuting hours. 

Trust advertising appears to be increasing more rapidly than 
other types—especially in direct mail and in class magazines. 

We hope to see a clarification of the term “corporate image,”— 
now being used haphazardly to prove almost anything that the user 
wants to sell. Every enterprise has a corporate image—or a multi- 
tude of them. Before a bank starts to project its image in adver- 
tising, it has to decide: What image? In what minds? How good is 
it? How can it be improved, in concrete terms? 
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Don’t Just “Officer Call’”— 
Tell Them Something Useful! 


the United States have come 

bank-tested business develop- 
ment practices which, combined with 
newer techniques of marketing, mark 
the emergence of a new pattern of 
selling the bank to the business com- 
munity. 

“Something old and something 
new” may be the keynote of the new 
approach for it builds on the methods 
that have proved successful in bank- 
ing and adds some of the new forms 
of promotion that have been pio- 
neered and developed in other indus- 
tries. 

The main steps in developing a 
new program of selling the business 
community are: 


(): OF the history of banking in 


Develop market research 
Set marketing objectives 
Organize for action 


Support the Program 


Market Research 


Your studies should tell you how 
well your bank is doing in getting its 
share of the potential business in the 
principal economic areas in your 
market—financial and _ insurance, 
manufacturing, wholesaling, retail- 
ing, utilities, mining, transportation 
and, perhaps, farming. 

It should show how much of the 
potential business you have in the 
small, medium, and large enterprises 
in the community. 

Your research should also include 
a study of your competitor banks and 
how they compare in the volume they 
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Mr. THOMAS is president of the 
public relations firm, Edward Thom- 
as Associates, Inc. 


are doing in the various categories of 
business. 

It should show whether your com- 
mercial customers are using more 
than one or two of the various serv- 
ices your bank offers, and to what ex- 
tent. 

Finally, your research program 
should assemble all important basic 
information about the major cus- 
tomers and prospects so you will 
know who the officers and key men 
are, size and scope of operations, 
seasonal factors, competition, type of 
customers, where supplies are se- 
cured, and why the business may 
need funds. 

It is from this fact-finding market 
research that you can determine and 
define your marketing objectives. 

(A report on a new market research 
manual, soon to be published by the 
A.B.A., starts on page 49 of this sec- 
tion of BANKING.) 


Marketing Objectives 


Every bank is different and every 
local market has variations that must 
be considered in determining the 
marketing objectives. 

It is not enough to say “Our mar- 
keting objectives are to get more 
business, make more profit and to 
grow and prosper.” That is the same 
over-all general objective of every 
bank including your competitor’s. 

Do you want more medium-sized 
companies? 

Do you want more wholesaler cus- 
tomers? 

Do you want more manufacturing 
customers ? 

Do you want more business from 


the executives of the local branches 
of the big national companies? 

These are the types of questions 
your management must ask as it re- 
views the findings of the market re- 
search, and the answers will deter- 
mine your specific objectives—all de- 
signed to bring more business, build 
more profits, and contribute to the 
growth and prosperity of your bank. 

You and your management alone 
can determine the goals for your 
bank for the next one, two, five, and 
ten years. 

If your bank has a marketing di- 
rector or officer in charge of adver- 
tising and public relations, he should 
draft a list of proposed specific mar- 
keting objectives for management to 
review and agree on for guiding the 
over-all promotional program. If the 
bank does not have anyone in charge 
of the marketing activities, a small 
committee of two or three officers can 
be appointed to study the problem 
and develop the list for discussion 
and decision by the management. 


Organize for Action 


The heart of a new program for 
selling the business community is the 
organizing for action. 

The four general areas for com- 
mercial bank business that call for 
different action are: 

(1) Present primary customers 

(2) Present partial customers 

(3) Present prospective customers 

(4) New prospective customers 


PRESENT CUSTOMERS: Every 
banker should concede that the 
best prospects for business are the 
present customers on the _ books. 
These are the prospects that other 
banks are seeking to convert into cus- 
tomers, and they should be looked 
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after as carefully as a mother hen 
watches her chicks. 

The death sentence to good busi- 
ness relations is for a bank to take 
present customers “for granted” and 
assume that nothing will shake them 
loose. If every primary commercial 
customer is treated as a new account, 
with a constant effort being made to 
serve him better, the turnover in 
losses to competitors will be kept at 
rock bottom. 

Look over the list of major busi- 
ness customers of your bank. Are 
they visited regularly as part of a 
creative officer call program? How 
long has it been since a senior officer 
of the bank has called on these cus- 
tomers to discuss possible ways the 
bank can be more helpful to them in- 
stead of simply making a friendly 
visit? Why not set up a regular 
schedule of quarterly or semi-annual 
meetings with the management peo- 
ple of the individual principal cus- 
tomer firms to exchange information 
on common problems and explore new 
ways of serving them? 

Consider every contact and trans- 
action with a good customer as a sell- 
ing opportunity. 

Know the business of the impor- 
tant customer and offer ideas and 
helpful information and suggestions 
from time to time. 


PRESENT PARTIAL CUSTOM- 
ERS: Business customers who use 
your bank for only a small part of 
their financial needs, and use a local 
competitor as their primary bank, 
offer a special problem for action. 
The best course for getting more 
business is to serve each of these cus- 
tomers as though your bank was get- 
ting most of his business while, at 
the same time, seeking ways to get 
an additional line of the business. 

One of the newer ways that some 
banks have won their way into get- 
ting more business from a customer 
is to volunteer to provide “on-the- 
job” facilities for the employees, of- 
fering display racks of forms for 
opening savings accounts or making 
personal loans—services that reduce 
the costs that companies often bear 
in supporting credit unions. 
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PRESENT PROSPECTS: The third 
group—present prospective custom- 
ers—represents your existing poten- 
tial market for expansion. These are 
the businesses that are customers of 
the competitor banks, and who do 
no business with your bank. They 
are the other fellow’s customers, and 
your prospects. 

Businesses that are your prospects 
constitute the main challenge to your 
bank in its program of selling to the 
business community. 

Your market research has _ re- 
vealed the grouping of your pros- 
pects, and your determination of ob- 
jectives has pinpointed the job to be 
done. 

What can your bank do to convert 
these prospects into partial and 
primary customers? Here is where 
the ‘‘old and the new” meet head on 
in the new pattern of selling. 

One of the oldest and most de- 
pendable ways to cultivate new bank 
business among the commercial pros- 
pects in a community is through the 
officer call program. Yet, studies 
show that many banks have failed to 
modernize this activity and, in many 
cases, the calls are producing nega- 
tive results. 

Very helpful light was shed on this 
activity in a recent report of a na- 
tionwide interview survey of busi- 
ness executives, entitled “Business 
Looks at Banks,” made under the di- 
rection of George Katona of the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Executives of over half of the 
medium-sized businesses expressed 
lukewarm or negative opinions on 
the value of officer calls, while 42% of 
the officers of large corporations also 
agreed with them. “There was no 
other question in the survey to 
which replies more critical of banks 
were obtained,” the report stated. 
“Some business executives spoke of 
these calls as a nuisance or a waste 
of time.” 

Those who found officer calls use- 


ful pointed to those who brcught 
helpful information and new iceas, 

Today’s busy executives have no 
time to waste on bank officers who 
call to “cultivate friendly relat:ons” 
and offer nothing else. It will con- 
tinue to be true that nothing can 
compare with person-to-person sell- 
ing. It is necessary, however, to re- 
organize and revitalize any oificer 
call program that does not work ef- 
fectively in bringing in new busi- 
ness. 

A bank officer call program should 
utilize the newest techniques of sales 
training, employing visuals, advance 
preparation, sales psychology, brief- 
ing in the businesses of the pros- 
pects, and sales manuals, to make it 
more creative and productive. 

A booklet, “Business Development 
Through Officer Calls,” published by 
the Public Relations Committee of 
The American Bankers Association, 
offers a step-by-step plan for any 
bank to modernize this vital selling 
activity. 

No matter how hopeless a choice 
prospective customer may be, there 
is always a chance that management 
may change and an opportunity open 
up for your bank. Solicit the personal 
business of the senior and junior of- 
ficers (today’s young executive may 
be the chief officer of the prospect 
company tomorrow). Build a satis- 
factory relationship with the key 
men now, and it may be the road to 
getting the corporate business later. 

Backstopping the selling activities 
of the senior and junior officers in 
soliciting new business, of course, 
should be the efforts of the members 
of the board of directors. They repre- 
sent a cross-section of the business 
community and can be ambassadors- 
at-large on behalf of the bank among 
other businessmen. They should use 
your bank services and assist in get- 
ting substantial new business. 

Remind your directors at their 
meetings that they can perform an 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 


“The main basis for most of the criticism of officer calls 


was a lack of background and understanding of the business 


of the executive called upon, no helpful information offered, 


‘nothing to talk about,’ and often calling without having 


made any appointment.” 
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How to Take the Guesswork 


from Your Merchandising 


Here’s a new tool to expand the sale of bank services 


in the local business community and among individuals 


men and winters are—well, win- 

try—the hardy folks have a say- 
ing: “Don’t fight the weather, join 
it!” That advice may be applied to 
other situations. 

For example, the revolutionary 
changes in bank housekeeping re- 
quire accurate management deci- 
sions that unite banks with such in- 
evitable innovations as MICR. Many 
institutions, of course, are already 
using the new techniques; many, es- 
pecially in the smaller and medium- 
sized categories, are not. But isn’t it 
likely that the great majority will 
join the present minority, for com- 
petitive reasons if no other? 


[’ good old Maine, where men are 


Tus article, in case you’re won- 
dering, is an announcement, a chal- 
lenge, a warning, and a reassurance. 
Before going into details, let’s look 
at each briefly. 

@ The announcement is the pub- 
lication of A.B.A.’s “Customer Anal- 
ysis: A Profit Building Tool,” for 
banks’ use in developing new busi- 
ness from all their customers. It’s an 
advanced management study aimed 
at substituting facts for guesswork 
in making important executive deci- 
sions. Publication is scheduled for 
February. Association members will 
receive information about it. 

@ The challenge is in the thinking 
—the far-sighted, positive aggres- 
sive kind that must accompany, or 
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indeed precede, the application of 
the techniques described in the man- 
ual. 

@ The warning, frankly, is that 
“Customer Analysis” offers no easy- 
chair way to get new business. It’s a 
tool, yes—and a good one—but, like 


ABA MARKET RESEARCH 
SERIES NUMBER ONE 


CUSTOMER 
ANALYSIS 


building tool... 


COUNTRY BANK OPERATIONS COMMITTEE and 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


EAST 96 STREET + NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


every do-it-yourself gadget it re- 
quires careful study of the directions 
and some skill in assembling the 
parts. In short, this is no plaything. 
Neither is it for all banks. 

q@ As for the reassurance, smaller 
and medium-sized banks have tested 
the procedure and found it a prac- 
tical profit-builder. Several case his- 
tories reported by pilot banks are 
noted in the type panel that goes 
with this article. The results of the 


testing provide cold, hard statistics 
that say “This works”’! 


ee 

e USTOMER Analysis” is the product 
of the Country Bank Operations 
Committee of the American Bankers 
Association, in conjunction with the 
Market Research Subcommittee and 
staff of the A.B.A. Research Com- 
mittee. The booklet includes a com- 
mentary on the advisability, accom- 
plishments, and potential of 
research as applied to bank business 
development. It cites the experiences 
of guinea pig banks and then gives 
the step-by-step procedures: collec- 
tion, tabulation, and analysis of cus- 
tomer data; interpretation of the 
facts gathered; and—most impor- 
tant—use of the information. 

“Market research,” says the man- 
ual, “is simply systematic fact- 
gathering about your present and 
potential customers. It is useful, if 
not essential, in making sound man- 
agement decisions under today’s 
highly competitive conditions.” 
(And customer analysis is one of its 
important applications to banking.) 


It can indicate, the booklet con- 
tinues, whether there has been an 
important change in the type of 
business your bank attracts; wheth- 
er your new customers are as 
profitable as were your closeouts; 
whether the balances of your re- 
tained customers are growing, 
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standing still, or decreasing. It can 
point up customer and deposit 
trends, short and long-range mar- 
keting and profit goals, the prog- 
ress your bank is making—or not 
making—compared with your com- 
petition. 


These are questions for which 
management must have answers 
based on facts provided by careful 
research. 

Emphasizing the need for accu- 
rate information, ‘‘Customer Analy- 
sis” says: “Although many bankers 
know much about their customers, it 
is likely that their conclusions are 
often disproportionately influenced 
by the few who praise or complain 
about the bank’s services. Bankers 
who follow the systematic pro- 
cedures described in ‘Customer Anal- 
ysis’ will not have to rely on the 
view of this vocal minority when 
making decisions about their cus- 
tomers’ needs and attitudes.” 


Ws: won’t attempt to outline the 
booklet’s technical procedures, but 
we do want to relay some observa- 
tions that may help introduce this 
market expansion method, still new 
to the large majority of banks. Back 
of “Customer Analysis” is the reali- 
zation that top officers of smaller 
and medium-sized banks, by and 
large, must recognize that manage- 
ment needs good tooling; in some 
cases “retooling” would be the word. 

This calls for the skilled use of 
such  services—remember, banks 
need services, too!—as market re- 
search, cost analysis, job evaluation, 
budgeting, forecasting. The equip- 
ment in these areas is being en- 
larged and improved _ constantly 
through studies by the A.B.A., the 
state bankers associations, and other 
banking organizations. Its availabil- 
ity waits to be matched by its em- 
ployment! 

As one wise observer of modern 
trends puts it: “Banking has grown 
up. It’s now ready for postgraduate 
work.” (‘Like market research,” he 
might have added.) 


Eoucationat facilities in banking 
are so numerous today that the 
“new thinking” gets a thorough air- 
ing, and bankers learn that it’s really 
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What Customer Analysis Does 


HERE are a few case histories covering the practical application of cus- 
tomer analysis studies. They are taken from the manual. 


The Bank That Missed Its Share 


CusToMER analysis showed one bank that in its trade area of 10,000 popu- 
lation its share of the market was 49% rather than the full potential of 65° 
for checking accounts, and 17% instead of 45% for savings accounts. Rela- 
tively few customers used more than one service, indicating poor cross sales 
and also a ready-made market of present customers. It was evident that the 
best internal market was customers with large savings accounts—people who 
could be persuaded to use other services. 


A Lopsided Distribution 

CusToMER analysis demonstrated that a bank was attracting from the lower 
income brackets individuals whose occupations were predominantly clerical, 
sales people, foremen, nonfarm laborers—all from one section of the trade 
area. By studying a past period this bank learned that business had formerly 
come from customers in all income brackets, occupations, and locations. Thus 
in recent years it had been losing good accounts and hadn't realized how ex- 
tensively the composition of its customers was changing. 


Deposit Concentration 

VULNERABILITY to deposit concentration can be pinpointed, by analysis, to 
show what proportion of deposit dollars is controlled by groups of customers. 
One bank discovered that less than 2% of its customers were commercial ac- 
counts with 11% of the demand deposits. This information led to an officer 
call program designed to broaden the commercial account base; it was also an 


important factor in determining future investment policies. 


Activity Patterns 


One bank’s analysis of account activity patterns seemed to indicate (two 
periods were studied) that multi-service and large balance accounts might 
have a tendency to terminate. Armed with this information, the bank started 
a program of personal calls to strengthen customer relations. 


not new-fangled at all, but plain 
common sense. The state associa- 
tions do a fine job at teaching, and 
they’ll do even more. We’ve heard of 
one’s plans for a series of small, in- 
timate conferences on_ specialized 
subjects at which bankers will get 
expert information in areas like 
market research, cost analysis, and 
budgeting. Many large banks con- 
duct somewhat similar activities for 
their correspondents, and _ include 
guidance tools in the working kits of 
their correspondent representatives. 


Tue new techniques in banking 
are surrounded with new nomencla- 
ture. Indeed, bankers in the last few 
years have had to expand their voca- 
bularies to accommodate phrases 
which at first sounded gobbledegook- 
ish: ‘‘magnetic ink character recogni- 
tion”; “alpha numeric”; “program- 
ing”; “input and output’’—even 
“computer.” So you must be pre- 
pared to find, in “Customer Analy- 
sis,” another professional terminol- 
ogy such as “alphabetical segments,” 
“customer data cards,” “standard 


error of the percentage.” If the lingo 
is perplexing, that’s because it’s 
new. So are some of the procedures. 

Another reminder: coding is used 
in this market analysis method, and 
at first glance it may seem unneces- 
sarily complicated. But a second and | 
third look—better still, a little prac- 
tice—will convince you that it’s es- 
sential because it saves time. 

Again speaking frankly, research 
may cost you money. Not the ex- 
pense of the program itself (that 
needn’t be much), but the changes it 
will suggest or dictate can mean an 
outlay. For example, you may well 
decide, after analyzing your custom- 
ers, that an officer call program is 
imperative. That takes time, charge- 
able against salaries. 

In research, as in most other 
things, results depend on efforts: 
How hard did you shake those sales 
bushes? The benefits to the banker 
who shakes vigorously and _intelli- 
gently—the man who has done some 
straight thinking—are worthwhile. 

Like the “down-east” chap, he 
knows the advantages of joining! 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


US. GOLD OUTFLOW in 1960, $1.7-million, was sec- 
ond »iggest in history, and U.S. balance of payments 
prob em made biggest world business headlines of the 
year In 1958 we lost $2.2-billion of gold. Meanwhile, 
foreizn claims against our remaining gold—foreigners’ 
short-term dollar assets—mounted. The outflow was con- 
tinuing in the first days of January. 


HIGHER INTEREST RATES in Europe than here 
caused movement of dollars to Europe, counterpart of 
gold outflow. If Europe’s boom slackens and business 
here improves, interest differentials should diminish 
and hot money move back here. But if owr economy 
softens further, Washington will seek easier money. 
Some fear this would increase gold outflow or hamper 
the Fed’s freedom. 


RIGHT OF U.S. CITIZENS TO OWN GOLD ABROAD 
has been revoked by a personal directive of Mr. Eisen- 
hower in the closing days of his Administration. 
Whether the world will ultimately regard this as a 
good or bad signal remains to be seen. 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTS DID WELL in 1960, 
thanks to booming business in Europe and Japan. Wash- 
ington is trying to stimulate exports and visits of for- 
eign tourists. Commerce Department has recommended 
greater use of U.S.-flag carriers. In trade negotiations 
this year U.S. will press for liberalized treatment of 
American goods, in exchange for additional U.S. con- 
cessions. 


“BUY AMERICAN” directives, tying U.S. foreign aid 
more closely to U.S. business, are helping our exports; 
tend to ease gold drain. But they are being resisted 
by our military personnel and may fall short otherwise. 
Meanwhile, foreign aid and military programs abroad 
continue as a major feature of U.S. policy and budget. 


f\ 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY favors putting Development 
Loon Fund and other non-military aid on long-term 
basis. In fiscal year 1960 U.S. foreign aid totaled $4- 
billion net, excluding payments to Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank and IMF. 
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PHENOMENAL EXPANSION OF INVESTMENTS 
abroad since World War II was highlighted recently by 
Ford Motor Co.’s new investment in Britain, which 
Secretary Anderson tried vainly to discourage. Nation- 
al Foreign Trade Council calls for freedom of invest- 
ment; cites its ultimate benefit to the payment balance. 


CANADA, however, is restive under large American 
industrial control; to discourage further inflow has 
eliminated tax incentives. Latin Americans, similarly 
nationalistic, grin at our discomfiture. To our south, 
Mevicanization of industry is a constant goal. 


EDGE ACT SUBSIDIARIES have been created by First 
National Bank of Boston and Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Company to help their customers abroad and bring 
in foreign business. Other banks may follow suit. Co- 
operation by Edge Act corporations on big transactions 
is a possibility. 


4 


hes 
HEADS OF 13 STOCK EXCHANGES, including the 
NYSE and American, attend a South African sympo- 
sium this month (Feb.) on that country’s industrial po- 
tential. Disinvestment there has caused big drain of 
gold reserves. Representatives of 10 European stock 
exchanges are studying an international body to handle 
share transfers and dividend payments internationally. 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS are adopting the A.B.A.’s 
E-13B type font as the basis for the common machine 
language in check clearing. The system is spreading over 
the world, including Germany, Belgium, and Nether- 
lands. Interest has been shown in such widespread coun- 
tries as Australia, South Africa, Canada, and Argentina. 

A EUROPEAN ACCOUNTING CURRENCY to be 
called Euror and be based on gold is proposed by Luxem- 
burg’s Prime Minister. He holds that bonds issued in 
Euror would bring down interest rates. Ever since the 
Latin Monetary Union, Europe has desired an interna- 
tional currency. 

A WORLD CENTRAL BANK would be made out of the 
IMF under the plan aired in Washington recently by 
Robert Triffin, Belgian-American Yale professor. But 
the Fund doesn’t endorse the idea. 


. 
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More Thoughts on the 
Tomb at Fort Knox 


Advocates of eliminating the 25% gold reserve 


ratio have run head-on into advocates of main- 


taining gold’s traditional monetary discipline and 


skeptics of monetary alchemy 


HERBERT BRATTER 


whether the gold reserve ratio 

applying to the Federal Reserve 
Banks serves a useful purpose or is 
outmoded. The sharply differing opin- 
ions in this historic debate on that 
metal at Fort Knox are indicated in a 
few random quotations accompanying 
this text. 

The law, as amended in 1945, pro- 
vides that the Federal Reserve banks 
hold, against their outstanding note 
and deposit liabilities, a minimum re- 
serve of 25% in the form of either 
gold certificates or credits in the gold 
certificates fund held by the U.S. 
Treasury in the name of the Board of 


Tt question has been raised, 


Governors, Federal Reserve System. 
In December the ratio of gold certifi- 
cate reserves to Federal Reserve de- 
posit and note liabilities combined 
was 37.7%. The suggestions that the 
ratio be lowered or eliminated do not 
arise out of any clear threat to the 
adequacy of the statutory minimum, 
as was the case in early 1945, but as 
a result of the balance-of-interna- 
tional-payments problem. For, while 
our national gold stock has been 
shrinking in the past few years, the 
amount of foreign claims against our 
gold in the form of foreign short- 
term assets held in this country has 
been rising. 

Twenty-five percent of Federal Re- 
serve note and deposit liabilities 
amount to almost $12-billion today. 


Reserve Ratios of Federal Reserve Banks on Selected Dates 
(in per cent) 


Federal Reserve bank 1944 


July 15 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 


p = preliminary. 


Source: House Banking & Currency Committee Hearings. . 


1960 
Dec. 81 (p) 


36.5 
34.6 
40.9 
37.2 
37.8 
37.9 
37.7 
36.8 
35.5 
40.1 
40.7 
39.5 


37.4 


1945 1960 
February 15 Oct. 31 


45.8 37.4 
50.7 39.0 
44.4 38.9 
43.6 41.5 
46.6 37.7 
52.1 37.0 
38.8 
37.6 
39.4 
36.6 
37.3 
39.0 


40.6 


. on HR 2124, 1945, 


p. 9; Federal Reserve Bulletin, November 1960, pp. 1242-3. 


Our gold stock being about §17.9. 
billion, there is a surplus of nearly 
$6-billion above the minimum re. 
quired by law. But foreigners’ short- 
term dollar assets, estimated by the 
Department of Commerce at $23.7- 
billion, are theoretically convertible 
through foreign central banks and 
governments into gold under present 
U.S. policy. Therefore, it is argued 
by some, we have not enough gold 
to meet both domestic monetary re- 
quirements and our international lia- 
bilities. Even if allowance is made 
for the $4.1-billion of American- 
owned short-term assets abroad, our 
gold supply is termed “inadequate.” 

Advocates of reducing or eliminat- 
ing the present 25% minimum re- 
serve ratio reason that, since Federal 
Reserve notes and deposits are no 
longer domestically redeemable in 
gold, the reserve ratio is unnecessary, 
but defenders of the present system 
reply that you can’t make a “right” 
out of several wrongs. 

Its reduction or elimination would 
make us feel more comfortable about 
the adequacy of our gold reserves to 
settle our balance of payments obli- 
gations abroad. Instead of $6-billion, 
$17.9-billion (today) would be avail- 
able to meet foreign demand; and 
there would be no danger of cramp- 
ing the Fed’s freedom to pursue an 
expanding monetary policy, should 
that be dictated by domestic economic 
conditions. 


The Other Side 


In contrast with this line of rea- 
soning there is the school which ar- 
gues that the minimum reserve ratio 
serves a very useful purpose domesti- 
cally as well as internationally and 
that to abandon it is to risk inflation 
and financial disaster. Leading in 
this line of argument are those—a 
minority—who still advocate that the 
U.S. return to the gold coin stand- 
ard such as we had before 1933. 

The required gold reserve ratio— 
originally 40% against notes and 
35% against deposits—was_intro- 
duced in the Federal Reserve Act of 
1913. According to Chairman Mar- 
riner S. Eccles in 1945, the last time 
a Board spokesman has publicly dis- 
cussed the subject, the purposes of 
the ratios were: (1) to assure ade- 
quate resources for the Reserve 
banks to meet demands for gold and 
lawful money by depositors and note 
holders, (2) to limit the expansion 
of Federal Reserve bank credit, and 
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(3) ‘o assure the public that there 
was :t least 40% in gold back of the 
Federal Reserve notes, which were 
then being introduced for the first 
time 

In drafting the 1913 act the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
proposed a reserve of only 33%% in 
gold or lawful money against out- 
standing demand liabilities of each 
Federal Reserve bank. Its report 
said: “In a general way the commit- 
tee believes that requirement of a 
fixed reserve is not a wise or desir- 
able thing as viewed in the light of 
scientific banking principle. It be- 
lieves, however, that in a country ac- 
customed to fixed reserve require- 
ments the prescription of a mini- 
mum reserve may have a beneficial 
effect, and it, therefore, has deter- 
mined upon 3344%. This it regards 
as a minimum requirement and it 
firmly believes that the reserve banks 
will of their own accord keep as a 
usual practice considerably more 
than the amount required.” 

As to the minimum, the committee 
meant business. Alluding to the pro- 
vision empowering the Board to sus- 


pend the requirement for 30 days, 
subject to a tax on the deficiency, 
the committee report added: “And 

. . if upon notice of 30 days after 
being directed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to make good its re- 
quired reserve so as to bring it up to 
3344%, any Federal Reserve bank 
fails to comply with directions, the 
. . . Board shall have power to close 
the bank and appoint a receiver 
therefor.” 


Use of Tax-Penalty 


The tax-penalty provision was 
used in 1920, when eight Federal Re- 
serve banks at times during the year 
showed slight reserve deficiencies and 
paid the required tax thereon. It has 
been applied on other occasions. In 
1933 the ratio was suspended for 30 
days, but with the recovery of bank- 
ing this step was not availed of and 
proved unnecessary. From time to 
time reserve deficiencies occur with- 
out formal suspension by the Board. 
The reserve ratio at any given time 
is always different in the 12 Reserve 
banks, being affected, inter alia, by 
the allocating of securities in the 


open market account, as per formula 
revised annually. If a given reserve 
bank’s ratio gets too low, the situa- 
tion is rectified by the sale of some 
of its portfolio securities to another 
Reserve bank in exchange for a credit 
to its account in the inter-district 
settlement fund. 


Then World War ll 


With the large gold inflow of the 
late 1930s and the effects of the war 
in Europe, by 1941 the reserve ratio 
of the 12 banks as a group reached 
91%. After U.S. entry into the war 
the ratio steadily declined and by 
the end of 1944 was approaching the 
statutory minimum. The declining 
ratio reflected diminished reserves 
and increased liabilities. As the need 
for legislation approached, Mr. 
Eccles explained: “Reduction of re- 
serves has reflected the fact that most 
of this country’s exports have been 
on lend-lease, while our imports have 
been on a cash basis. Countries that 
have sold commodities to the U.S. 
have not been able to buy goods 
here, on account of war restrictions, 
and have either withdrawn or ear- 


Long-Range Prescription for Payments Imbalance 


A GROUP of 10 leading financiers and economists has 
proposed a long-range program to correct the United 
States’ adverse balance of payments, which it termed 
“the most serious economic problem facing the nation.” 

Failure to deal with this problem promptly, it warned, 
“will not only add to our difficulties and those of our 
friends and allies, but also severely limit our capacity to 
move forward at home. This would give Mr. Khrushchev 
the biggest propaganda victory of his career.” 

The group, the New York Chamber of Commerce 
committee on finance and currency, is headed by George 
Champion, board chairman of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. It outlined its program in a 2,500-word report to 
be sent to all members of Congress, and to members of 
the incoming Administration. 

As an initial step, the committee called on the Gov- 
ernment to “make restoration of confidence in the dollar 
the first order of business.” It called for “a clear decla- 
ration of monetary stability,” which it said would be 
“a powerful act to dispel whatever doubts have been 
created, here and abroad, regarding the future of the 
dollar.” 

Such a declaration, it went on, should be followed by 
“consistent actions.” 

“We must walk the straight line of fiscal responsibil- 
ity,” it stated. “Any threat of uncontrolled deficit financ- 
ing by the Federal Government would seriously under- 
mine confidence in the value of the dollar.” 

The committee endorsed current actions to correct the 
payments imbalance. But it said that “the longer range 
and ultimate solution must be based on more funda- 
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mental considerations.” This, it said, should include: 


(1) Elimination of “growth barriers in our tax struc- 
tures which impede the full growth of our enterprise 
economy”; 

(2) Improvement of the United States’ competitive 
position in world markets. 


The committee urged vigorous support of five current 
steps to correct the payments imbalance problem. It 
called for: 

(1) Continued negotiation with allies for the assump- 
tion of a larger share of the cost of joint defense ef- 
forts. 

This, the committee said, is “of greatest importance.” 
But it warned that the United States cannot expect 
cooperation “unless we ourselves clearly demonstrate 
that we are earnest in our endeavors” to reduce the pay- 
ments imbalance. 

(2) Expansion of efforts to encourage countries re- 
ceiving United States grants and loans to use them to 
buy American goods. 

(3) Reduction to “manageable proportions” of the 
flow of dollars abroad through such methods as the 
recent reduction in the number of dependents of per- 
sonnel abroad, and curtailment of their purchase of for- 
eign goods and services. 

(4) Continued efforts to relax foreign trade restric- 
tions which “deny competitive opportunities for United 
States exports.” 

(5) Further Government efforts to expand our export 
trade “by all appropriate means.” 
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Alleviate Anxiety? 

“In meeting the broad complex of the balance of payments problem, . . . 
it may be wise to alleviate these anxieties by reducing, or even eliminating, 
the present 25% gold reserve requirement . a holdover from the days 
prior to 1933, when gold circulated freely in our monetary system and 
money was convertible into gold coin upon request. 

—Roy L. REIERSON, vice-president, Bankers Trust Company 


“Buckling Down’ 

“As far back as the early 1930s, monetary scholars were questioning 
the wisdom of central bank requirements expressed in gold or foreign ex- 
change, and this line of questioning has recently been revived. Such re- 
quirements illogically make a country’s domestic money supply a charge 
against its international reserves. 

“Repeal of the 25% gold-backing provision would be a logical step in the 
further improvement of our international monetary framework. So that it 
would be clearly understood as such, it probably should wait until our bal- 
ance-of-payments position shows more clearly the results of our buckling 
down to the basic problems. In that favorable setting, repeal of our gold 
reserve requirement will be seen for what it is—a change to a more re- 
alistic statement of the strength of our gold position.” 

—HENrRY C. ALEXANDER, chairman, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company. 


Fiat Money Again 

“Mr. Alexander’s assertion that sound money is to be attained by non- 
redemption, by repeal of gold reserve requirements, and by reliance upon 
wise monetary, fiscal, and economic management, is the essence of the 
doctrine of fiat money (John Lawism of 1716-1720). Some of the conse- 
quences of nonredemption and of nondisciplined monetary, fiscal, and eco- 
nomic management now confront us. One is our loss of gold. 

“When Mr. Alexander states in effect that a gold standard in the United 
States is a thing of the past and should not be revived, he overlooks or 
misunderstands the vital monetary lessons of history. There apparently 
has never been a permanent suspension of redemption, and for good 
reason.” 

—ProF. WALTER E. SPAHR, Economists National Committee on Monetary 
Policy. 


An Anachronism 

“The requirement is an anachronism, a holdover from before 1933. No 
one can seriously contend that this requirement has in any way restrained 
Federal Reserve policy. ... The ratio is not a restraint because the 
Federal Reserve need not fear the consequences of a conversion into gold. 
. . . Because the maintenance of the international integrity of the dollar 
is so essential to the security of the free world, it is reasonable to expect 
that this minimum requirement will be eliminated. Its elimination 

would not in itself be either inflationary or deflationary.” 
—Pror. O. K. BURRELL, University of Oregon. 


No Shortcuts to Sound Dollar 

“The real question is whether the necessary anti-inflationary steps 
would be taken more promptly, more courageously, and more effectively if 
the legal gold requirement were lifted; for my part, I doubt it. . . . There 
is a danger that a change in institutional arrangements and practices 
might be mistakenly regarded as a substitute for policies designed to deal 
with fundamentals. There are no shortcuts to safeguarding the dollar.” 
—M. A. Kriz, First National City Bank of New York. 


When the Dollar Is Under Suspicion 


“I would be very much in agreement with the proposal [to eliminate 
the reserve ratio] for obvious reasons. . ..I do not [recommend] re- 
moval . . . when the dollar is under suspicion. This is the kind of measure 
that would be taken at the time when the dollar is absolutely unques- 
tioned. . . . Most countries abandoned that requirement many years ago 

. and have never re-established it. ... There are very few coun- 
tries which have any limitations of this sort today.” 
—PRroOF. ROBERT TRIFFIN, Yale University. 
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marked gold against the time when 
goods will once more be available for 
sale.” 

The declining-ratio problem of 
1945 could have been met in any of 
several ways, such as issuance of 
Federal Reserve bank notes, which 
required no reserves; issuance of 
Treasury currency; reduction of 
member bank reserve requirements; 
suspension of the minimum ratio by 
the Board; or reduction of the mini- 
mum ratio by law. The latter course 
was followed. 


Eccles’ View 


In asking for the enactment of a 
25% minimum, Chairman Eccles 
noted that the assurance of ade- 
quate reserves to meet demands of 
depositors and note holders for gold 
and lawful money “is no longer com- 
pelling since gold redemption is now 
not permitted for domestic use, and 
gold can be exported only under li- 
cense. While the country’s aggregate 
gold reserves are ample to meet any 
conceivable foreign demand, a re- 
serve ratio high enough to meet pos- 
sible demands for both domestic and 
foreign use is no longer appropriate 
under present conditions. 

“The second purpose—limitation of 
Federal Reserve bank expansion—is 
not relevant at a time when expan- 
sion by the Reserve banks is essen- 
tial to the needs of war finance. 
Thirdly, confidence in Federal Re- 
serve notes is well established, and 
whether the amount of gold back of 
the notes is 40% or 25% makes no 
practical difference.” War condi- 
tions, Mr. Eccles added, had caused 
all belligerents to reduce or abolish 
central bank reserve requirements, 
England and Canada by then having 
none at all. 


Going Through Red Lights 


The A.B.A. position in 1945, as ex- 
pressed in testimony of President 
W. Randolph Burgess, was that a re- 
duction was necessary but 30% was 
preferable to 25%. He cited two 
reasons for the statutory minima 
(40% and 35%) then on the books: 
“First, to place some limitations on 
the very great power which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act puts in the hands of 
a few people; second, to serve as red 
lights when a huge expansion of 
credit takes place, for such credit 
expansion is dangerous. We are in 
the process of going through red 
lights.” 
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Under wartime conditions there 
was no difficulty in getting Congress 
to move the red lights further down 
the road. Under the different condi- 
tions we face today, should the lamps 
again be moved down the road, or 
extinguished altogether by abolish- 
ing the minimum reserve ratio? 

For the latter course there would 
seem to be some support on the staff 
of the Board itself. Very few com- 
mercially important countries today 
have any specific gold reserve re- 
quirements. These include Switzer- 
land, with 40% minimum against 
notes; Belgium, with 30% against 
notes and demand liabilities; South 
Africa, 25%; and Venezuela, 45%. 


Role of Gold Stock 


Woodlief Thomas, now adviser to 
the Board, has stated: 


It is often thought that one of the 
purposes of reserve requirements for 
Federal Reserve banks is to place 
limitations on the potential expan- 
sion of bank credit. It is true in 
principle that the ability of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to extend credit 
or to meet gold drains is limited by 
the amount of gold certificate reserves 
held in excess of reserve and collater- 
al requirements, and at times in the 
past this limitation has been of some 
practical importance. The need for 
such a limitation, however, may be 
questioned. Nations have found it 
necessary to apply other standards 
of control over domestic monetary and 
credit policies than solely the quan- 
tity of gold on hand. When a country 
has an abundance of gold the possibil- 
ity that gold may be demanded to 
meet international payments at some 
time in the future is not likely to be a 
restriction on excessive expansion of 
money. When there is a scarcity of 
gold, on the other hand, strict re- 
quirements as to gold reserves may be 
unduly restrictive from the stand- 
point of domestic considerations. Abil- 
ity to convert domestic money into 
gold is important for the purpose of 
meeting international movements of 
funds, but a country’s gold stock is not 
necessarily an arbiter of domestic 
monetary requirements. 

The Reserve banks might at some 
time, as have central banks in many 
other countries, find themselves with 
inadequate reserves and be forced to 
contract credit even though contrac- 
tion at that time were not desirable. 


It might be added that in the early 
years of the Federal Reserve the 40% 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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Don’t Throw Out the Thermometer 


“Approximately a year apart, two bankers coming from two of the 
country’s largest commercial banks proposed completing our departure 
from any ties we may have domestically to gold; they are, namely, Dr. 
Roy L. Reierson, vice-president and chief economist of the Bankers Trust 
Company, on November 18, 1959, and Henry C. Alexander, chairman of 
the board, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, on November 28, 1960. 

“Mr. Alexander praises most highly the ‘discipline that gold exerts 
through its flow from country to country.’ Elsewhere in his speech to the 
investment bankers at their annual convention he admits ‘gold is still 
the stern voice of monetary discipline’ and that it has proclaimed ‘the 
need to keep our money sound and to put our balance-of-payments position 
in order.’ In referring to the latter, the banker readily agrees ‘the mes- 
sage was read sooner and more clearly in the weekly charting of our official 
gold outflow.’ He does not accuse our domestic use of gold reserves as 
causing our imbalanced balance of payments. 

“If all this is so, then the logical question to ask is why deny the use 
of gold domestically? If it can perform what it does internationally, then 
why limit it there? If the charting of the gold figures sharpened human 
action then, again, why not allow gold to serve in this capacity at home? 

* * * 

“Is it correct to say that the cardiograph did not prevent the heart 
attack, therefore let’s abandon it? Would we be better off to get rid of a 
thermometer when it says we have a fever instead of staying at home to 
take care of whatever is causing that fever? Those who fear individuals, 
who are afraid to trust gold to the ‘whims’ of the economy, do not appre- 
ciate the useful role of the speculator or the questioning individual, and 
of what the economy’s symptoms are saying. They would either discard 
our measuring instruments or, as in Aesop’s fables or some Alice-in-Won- 
derland mischief, blame the measuring tools for the illness. In addition, 
they are saying that our human judgment will improve when gold no 
longer mirrors the workings of that judgment.” 

—SIDNEY BROWN, economics editor, Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle 


A Cause of Concern 


“Within the next few weeks or months we may be forced into major 
decisions regarding gold and the dollar. It is vital that whatever decisions 
we make should at least be in the right direction. 

“That is why the proposals made by Henry C. Alexander... are a 
cause of concern. 

“By taking this step, we would drop the last vestige of a domestic gold 
standard. We would, at best, keep the dollar good for foreigners for a 
while longer at the cost of permanently undermining its value for Ameri- 
cans. We would remove even the feeble restraint against inflation that a 
25% gold requirement has exercised on our monetary managers. 

* * 

“It would destroy the last meaningful restraint on credit expansion. 
Against its paper liabilities our banking system would be required to hold 
nothing but paper reserves. There would be no further brake on inflation 
except the arbitrary discretion of our monetary managers. And these 
would have politicians and labor leaders constantly breathing down their 
necks demanding more inflation to maintain ‘full employment.’ ” 

—HENRY HAZLITT, contributing editor, 
Newsweek. 


No “Objective Measure” 


“The time is long past when the monetary authorities could regard the 
gold reserve as an objective measure of the proper quantity of money. 
In fact, a gold reserve requirement may hamper the monetary authorities 
in making monetary policy. . . . It may be helpful to abolish gold reserve 
requirements entirely, retaining the obligation to retain the present gold 
value of the dollar and to keep exchange rates within the limits prescribed 
by the International Monetary Fund.” 

—EpDWARD M. BERNSTEIN, formerly Director of Research, World Fund 
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On-the-Job Services 


Ralph Fontaine 


J. Marvin Dodson 


Bankers, Teachers Cooperate 


passed a bill raising small loan limits, and the 
Kentucky Education Association, representing 
25,000 teachers at all levels, became concerned. 

Why? Too many Kentucky teachers were already in 
debt, sometimes to less-than-reputable sources, and 
sometimes too deeply. Marvin Dodson, executive secre- 
tary of the KEA felt that his association, in coopera- 
tion with banks, could come up with a specially tailored 
plan that would give teachers their needed extra finan- 
cial help and keep them out of the hands of loan sharks. 

Mr. Dodson consulted with Ralph Fontaine, execu- 
tive secretary of the Kentucky Bankers Association. 
KEA and KBA committees were appointed to study the 
problem. 


| me in 1960, the Kentucky State Legislature 


Special Loan Plans Developed 


Result: the first of what promises to be many special 
teacher-banker loan plans, sponsored by a state bankers 
association and a state teachers association. 

On March 1, the system outlined here is scheduled to 
go into effect. Official cards, brochures, and applica- 
tions as obtained from the KBA will be in the hands of 
the state’s bankers. Other state associations will be 
watching as they work out their own plans for filling 
the same special need in their states. 

The plan works two ways. Some Kentucky banks will 
offer special revolving credit to teachers, limited, at the 
KEA’s request, to one-and-a-half times a teacher’s 
monthly salary. Others will offer a credit card plan. 

The revolving credit plan will offer 18-month terms, 
with payment deferred during the summer months 
because of teachers’ salary schedules. Rates are 1% per 
month on the outstanding balance, which includes credit 
life insurance and a monthly service charge. 

Metropolitan area banks, such as the 15 already of- 
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fering line-of-credit plans to customers, are expected to 
participate in this one. 

The second plan is a credit card which would be 
issued to each loan-qualified teacher upon application. 
Once having this card, the teacher would be able to 
present it at the bank from which he got it and walk 
out with a loan up to his limit, the same as that on 
line-of-credit. Rates would be $6 discounted, which in- 
cludes credit life costs. 

More than 20 meetings of KBA members are now be- 
ing conducted all over the state of Kentucky by the 
association to brief member banks on the plans and 
enlist their voluntary, individual participation. 

Both KEA and KBA endorsement will be behind this 
all the way. KEA has already told its teachers, through 
its bulletin, about the new plan it is about to offer for 
their financial assistance—a new KEA-sponsored serv- 
ice. Advertisements and editorial material about 
the plan will appear in the KEA bulletin. 


Replaces Need for Credit Union 


There are some local credit unions servicing some 
teachers in Kentucky. They know all about the plan 
which will be operating in their districts. There could 
have been a statewide credit union set up to service 
teachers, but teachers won’t need that now. 

Eventually, on-the-job service racks may be estab- 
lished in schools for Kentucky teachers, but that hasn’t 
reached more than the mere mention stage yet. 

Something much more important is getting prime 
attention. Kentucky banks have not been lax about 
serving the needs of teachers who have entered their 
doors. But they haven’t been able to service the many 
teachers who didn’t want to ask the local banker to help 
them and preferred to go to other sources. 

The KEA and KBA are trying to get teachers inside 
those bank doors, and let them know they’re welcome. 
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Magic in HMumbers 


In legends, rubbing a lamp activated a genie to 
appear and perform miraculous feats. Today, magic 
is performed by electronic equipment. And, in me- 
chanical check handling there is magic in numbers 
encoded in magnetic ink. 


To be “read” electronically, checks must be produced 
according to exacting standards. Bergstrom safety 
papers possess the proper surface for both printing 
and writing ... they have been use-tested by leading 
check printers and they have the strength to with- 
stand the rigors of machine sorting. And, they 
are safe. 


We will be pleased to send you samples. 


BERGSTROM PAPER COMPANY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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tn all — phe trarite and backs of 500 checks 


Only 1 minutes work for the new 


That’s right—the fronts and backs of 500 
checks, 1000 pictures in all, can be photo- 
graphed in 1 minute with the new RELIANT 
500 Microfilmer. Larger size documents— 
up to 11 inches wide—are copied at pro- 
portionate speeds! 


Not only is the new REcorDAK RELIANT 
500 fast, but it also makes the whole micro- 
filming routine easier, more efficient than 
ever. In one continuous, automatic opera- 
tion items are microfilmed . . . the film record 
is indexed . . . and the original items are 
endorsed or cancelled (using accessory 
REcoRDAK Endorser). 


Every convenience for your operator. RE- 
LIANT?’S precision controls supervise over- 


=RECORDPK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


February 1961 


RECORDAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer! 


all machine performance . . . guard against 
double-feeding . . . make the whole job 
unbelievably trouble-free. Also, it takes only 
a second for the operator to slide out the 
RELIANT?’S self-contained film unit to load 
film, or to substitute another unit with a 
different reduction ratio. 


This instant changeover lets 2 (or more) 
departments—each using their own acces- 
sory film units—do their microfilming with 
the same RELIANT ...and keep their 
records unitized on separate film rolls, just 
as if 2 microfilmers had been used. 


Write today for free full-color folder. 
Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SS 
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Credit Cards Revisited 
or What to Do Until the FBI Comes 


A personal, hair-graying experi- 
ence is described below by LEO F. 
SPECTOR, member of the editorial 
staff of Machine Design magazine. 
This account, describing what hap- 
pened after the disappearance of 
Mr. SPECTOR’S wallet, was distrib- 
uted by the Society of Business 
Magazine Editors and is printed 
here with permission of the author. 

In a letter to BANKING, MR. SPEC- 
TOR says: “Just as a footnote, a few 
weeks ago the FBI told me that I may 
not be off the hook, although the bills 
have finally stopped.” 


VER seen your signature forged 
i on a check or a credit invoice? 

It’s a pecular feeling, I can tell 
you for sure—I’ve been through it 
several times! All it takes is a few 
credit cards in the hands of a sharp 
operator. 

My wallet, containing about $60 
and several credit cards, was lost or 
stolen in New York during the De- 
sign Show. I had it Tuesday night 
when I left the hotel, but I couldn’t 
find it the next morning when I got 
up. To be on‘the safe side, I re- 
ported the loss to the security officer 
of the Essex House Hotel, where we 
were staying, and to the New York 
police. In New York, cab drivers are 
required by law to turn in anything 
left in their cab to the nearest pre- 
cinct office. The detective who took 
my report was very cooperative, but 
told me it was strictly a routine 
thing. If I were lucky, he said, the 
wallet would just be emptied and 
thrown in a mailbox. 

I returned to Cleveland Friday, 
sans wallet, and started calling the 
various organizations where I held 
credit cards. I had the usual assort- 
ment: A couple of hotel cards—Hil- 
ton and Sheraton—an air travel 
card, a Bell Telephone card, and two 
oil company cards. I still didn’t ex- 
pect any trouble. 

Then, about a week later, the 
storm broke. It started with a bill 
from the Hertz Rent-A-Car Agency, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. From there 
on it went something like this: 
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Hertz Rent-A-Car, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 

Invoice from Avis Rent-A- 
Car, Miami, car rental 
May 31 

Call from Central National 
Bank to tell me they had 
received several hundred 
dollars in forged checks 
cashed in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, and New York 

Bill, forged checks, and other 
charges at Hotel La Concha, 
San Juan, P. R. 

Letter from Eastern Air 
Lines, San Juan, P. R,, 
asking for new check to 
replace one returned by 
bank for “fraudulent sig- 
nature” 

Charge voucher from Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, for hotel charge 
June 10 

Bill from Avis Rent-A-Car, 
Chicago, for car _ rental 
June 11-16 

Phone call from Sheraton 
Hotel Credit office in De- 
troit to tell me that sev- 
eral hundred dollars in 
bad checks and stolen 
money orders had _ been 
cashed in Sheraton hotels 

Letter from San Juan Inter- 
continental Hotel, San 
Juan, P. R., asking for a 
check to replace one re- 
turned for “fraudulent sig- 
nature.” The bad check 
was used to pay a hotel 
charge dated May 29-30 

Telegram from Palmer House 
Hotel, Chicago, asking for 
a check to cover stolen 
money order they had 
cashed in my name 

Letter from Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, asking 
about stolen money order 
cashed with my Hilton 
credit card 

Airlines bill to company for 
unauthorized travel using 
my air travel card 

Phone bill from Ohio Bell 
with a large number of 
unauthorized calls listed 


$ 31.80 


16.00 


2,090.20 


768.00 


Total known fraudulent 


charges $4,527.76 


75.00 


I called the FBI right after the 
second car rental charge but they 
told me that these were matters for 
the local authorities. However, after 
the bad checks started coming in | 
called them again and this time they 
opened a case. The FBI is working 
on the case and it appears as though 
more than one individual has used 
the lost credit cards. But as of now, 
no arrests have been made. 

So far, I’m in the clear moneywise, 
The wallet and the money it con- 
tained were covered by my home- 
owners insurance policy. As to the 
hotel and car rental charges, I don’t 
believe there is any liability on my 
part because I reported the loss be- 
fore any of the charges were made. 
I’ve got my fingers crossed though, 
because most of my loss reports were 
made by phone and there’s no record 
of them anywhere. If there ever is a 
next time, I will do things differently 
—by telegram with a copy for my 
files. .. 

There’s one kicker in this whole 
affair—that air travel card. As a re- 
sult of this episode, I learned for the 
first time that these cards are issued 
to the company on a contract basis 
with a 30-day liability clause. This 
means that the company is liable for 
any charges for a period of 30 days 
after the card is lost. The sad thing 
is that the air lines have been guilty 
of gross negligence in the fraudulent 
air travel charges. Some of the signa- 
tures on the charge vouchers are s0 
obviously forgeries that the people 
at the desks must have never even 
looked at the signature on the back 
of the card. 

All in all, this whole affair has 
been a real nerve-wracking experi- 
ence. And it’s not over yet! There 
have been long distance phone calls, 
letters, personal scurrying around, 
and all sorts of annoyances and irri- 
tations trying to get things straight- 
ened out. 

One thing for sure, I’m going to be 
paying cash for a lot of things for 
the next few months. 

I wonder what bills the next mail 
will bring! 
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Banks Did Well 
in 1960 


ARLY earnings reports coming 
i to hand as we go to press 
show that for banks, unlike 
most corporations, 1960 was a good 
year. The squeeze of rising costs, 
lower selling prices and unutilized 
plant which bore so heavily on busi- 
ness earnings last year did not af- 
flict the commercial banks, some of 
whose net operating earnings rose 
by as much as 20% over 1959. 
After the “accord” between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board in 1951, the freeing of interest 
rates set off a gradual rise in bank 
earnings on loans and investments, 
save for the interruption of two re- 
cessions. Although the latter tended 
to lower the yields on banks’ earning 
assets, easy money policies of the 
Fed materially increased the total 
assets. Commenting on this and the 
present business slowdown, a New 
York Times writer notes: 

Much the same thing appears to 
be happening today. But the much 
smaller decline in interest rates than 
in past periods of easy money and 
the greater proportion of loans to 
investments in bank portfolios would 
seem to limit the impact on bank 
earnings. Under... Federal Re- 
serve operations, interest rates have 
been declining for almost a year. 
But the decline in rates on bank 
loans has been a fraction of that on 
marketable securities. 

Thus, while the market rate on 
Treasury 91-day bills has retreated 
from a high of more than 5% a year 
ago to about 2%4% today, bank lend- 
ing rates have receded less than one- 
half of a point below their highs. 
Bank earnings trends in 1960 

cover a year marked by considerable 
change in the composition of bank 
earnings assets. There was a large 
decline during the first half of 1960 
in bank holdings of Governments 
and municipals, and a large increase 
in such holdings during the second 
half-year, especially during the last 
two months, when the Fed’s easier 
policies had their main impact. 
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The strong business loan demand 
of the first half of 1960 did not fol- 
low through in the second half. The 
last semester saw large liquidation 
of sales finance company bank loans, 
since easier money conditions made 
it possible for such companies to 
issue open-market commercial paper 
and sell capital issues to pay off the 
banks. Consumer loans were fairly 
strong in the first half, moderately 
so in the second. 

Loans to brokers and securities 
dealers—other than Government se- 
curities dealers—declined sharply in 
the first half of 1960. For 375 weekly 
reporting banks the corresponding 
figures were $2.1- and $1.5-billion. 
In the second half-year bank loans 
to Government securities dealers 
climbed, in the weekly reporting in- 
stitutions, from $202,000,000 to 
$954,000,000. In 12 months the in- 
crease was $502,000,000. 

In its January letter Aubrey 
G. Lanston & Co., comments on the 
striking contrast between loan and 
investment activities of the weekly 


reporting member banks during the 
last half of 1960 and the last half of 7 
1959. The most significant difference 


between the two periods is in non- 
security loans, which increased last 
July-December by less than $500, 


000,000, compared with an increase | 
in July-December | 


of $4.2-billion 
1959. The contrast is particularly 
striking in commercial and indug- 
trial loans.—H. B. 


More Light 


on Bonds 


Tas Joint Senate-House Eco- 
nomic Committee has called for 
more light on the Government bond 
market. In a 144-page report, the 
Committee says that not enough 
information is available on a 
market that has become one of the 
largest, and probably the least 
known, in the American economy. 
As an example, the report stated 
that the business done by the five 
banks and 12 other dealers who 
handle Government bonds hit an 
annual $176-billion two years ago 
—five times the dollar value trans- 
acted on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, which gather bond informa- 
tion to aid in formulating mone- 
tary policy, have agreed to publish 
more data concerning bonds in the 
future. 


Net Changes in Various Categories of 


Loans and Investments of Weekly Reporting Member Banks, 


1960 
(millions of dollars) 


All 375 reporting banks NY City reporting banks 


Item 


12months 6 months 


4,987 
2,126 


Loans & investments (adj) 

Loans (adjusted) 

Commercial & industrial 
loans 1,493 

Sales finance, personal 
finance, etc. 

Other nonbank financial 


institutions 


—204 


—62 
Real estate loans 
Other loans 
Total nonsecurity loans 
(including agricultural) 
U.S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 


Last 

6 months 
2,445 
579 


Last 
12 months 
1,688 


—278 


6,926 
1,504 


313 145 
—338 


67 
—35 
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—172 —86 
314 168 138 
453 —1 35 
4,732 1,842 1,544 
690 124 322 


direct to 


customers 


upon the 


depression 
of a 


single key 


MODEL 250 
Manually Operated 


Several other types of manually and electrically operated 


Brandt Automatic Cashiers are available. 


Additional Brandt products include 
e@ Coin Sorters and Counters 
e@ Coin Counters and Packagers 


@ Coin Wrappers Bill Straps 


PAY, SORT, COUNT AND PACKAGE COINS WITH BRANDTS. 


BRANDT AUTONMATIC CASHIER Co. 


WATERTOWN, Established 1890 WISCONSIN 
Brandt® Cashier® 
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looking 
for 
ways 
to help 
a customer 
with 
extraordinary 
needs? 


Cast your eyes over our new brochure, 
‘Heller and Its Relationships 
with Banks” 


When your policy makes it inadvisable, or 
your commitments make it impossible, to 
meet the borrowing requirements of a po- 
tentially sound customer, turn to Heller. 
One of Heller’s adaptable financing plans 
may not only satisfy the customer but 
meanwhile keep him as a depositor of 
your bank. When he outgrows our services 
we return him to you, bigger and better. 
Certainly a good way to make friends and 
hold customers! 

Our new brochure puts Lending Officers 
in better position to advise. The coupon 
brings you your copy—no obligation. 


One billion ster nat for industry 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 e 342 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3 
Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles14 


Walter E. Heller.& Company, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois, Dept. B-2 

Gentlemen: [1 Please send me your brochure “Heller and Its Relationships with Banks."’ 


Address. 
Zone. State. 
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Business Building Bulletin 


IDEAS at WORK 


1861 Exhibit at 
Charleston Bank 


N January 9, 1861, cadets at The 
Citadel, military college of 
South Carolina in Charleston, fired 
at the “Star of the West,” a Union 
vessel that had arrived in the harbor 
to deliver supplies at Fort Sumter. 
A century later the city had a 3- 
day commemoration of the incident 
—‘first shot of the War’—and the 
Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina opened a 
special Civil War exhibit. Displays 
included a cannon ball fired at Fort 


These Honor Company cadets of Charles- 
ton’s The Citadel are in the C & S Queen 
Street office examining a Civil War can- 
non ball that rests on an old safe used 
during the period. The boys wear the 
Confederate uniforms they used for the 
reenactment of the firing on the “Star 
of the West” in Charleston Harbor, 
January 9, 1861 
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The Ideas section of the Bulletin is 
by JOHN L. COOLEY. 


Moultrie and an old safe (see cut); 
Confederate money and bonds loaned 
by the bank’s local customers; a 
Confederate prayer book; rare photo- 
graphs and drawings of the Charles- 
ton area. 

Bank personnel contributed nu- 
merous items of interest, including a 
saber used by Captain John P. 
Thomas, grandfather of Vice-presi- 
dent Harold Thomas, Jr. Capt. 
Thomas commanded The Citadel ca- 
dets who fired on Fort Sumter. 

The bank’s Queen Street office is 
a restored building in the old part 
of the city. Nearby are the Confed- 


erate Home for widows and orphans 
of soldiers and the scene of the sign- 
ing of the Ordinance of Secession, 
December 1860. 


Sponsors Radiocast 
of Town Meeting 


ee an example of community serv- 
ice we hereby cite the Stamford 
(Conn.) Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company. It sponsored continuous 
coverage of a meeting of the city’s 
Board of Representatives. 

The session, running from early 
evening until after midnight, acted 
on a variety of important local mat- 
ters, ranging from a proposal to 
block off a road because of heavy 


Century’s Top News Makes Give-Away 
for Bank on Its Centennial 


ry 
I HE type of idea this department goes for is one that can be used by 
other banks. An outstanding example is on the desk right now. 

The Franklin Savings Bank of New York City circulated, for its 100th 
anniversary, a reproduction of 16 historic front pages of The New York 
Times, covering the century of the bank’s life. Copies were given to 
depositors, the presidents of all savings banks, members of the Finan- 
cial Public Relations Association, and all schools in the Franklin’s West 
Side area. 

Inquiries, Vice-president John H. Roach tells us, have come from 
many sections of the country as other banks have seen possibilities for 
local application of the idea. 

And the possibilities, it would seem, are considerable. Newspapers, 
including yours, like to publicize themselves—and to turn a bit of busi- 
ness. The reprinting of history-in-the-making news is a sure way to 
attract attention. And the papers are treasured as keepsakes. 

The Times supplement starts with the news of Lincoln’s assassination 
and carries through the launching of Sputnik No. 1. Big stories between 
include the Chicago fire, the beginnings and ends of the two World Wars, 
Lindbergh’s flight to Paris, the first election of FDR, the first “A” bomb. 

A notice clipped to the first front page says the supplement has been 
printed for the bank on the occasion of its centennial. 
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“Wilby Richer” was the winning sug- 
gestion for a name for the cartoon char- 
acter that will be the trademark of Gary 
(Ind.) National Bank. The name-choos- 
ing contest attracted 15,000 entries. In 
the photo George E. Wirick, the winner, 
labels Wilby as banker Joseph A. Le- 


venda watches 


truck traffic that endangered chil- 
dren, to preparations for Stamford’s 
observance of the Civil War centen- 
nial. 

The bank’s public-spirited act in 
picking up the bill enabled listeners 
to get a speech-by-speech account of 
the meeting, right in their own liv- 
ingrooms. 


Statement Used as 
Greeting Stationery 


HE Oregon State Bank, Port- 
land, has a neat method of saying 
hello to newcomers. Its letter of wel- 
come is written on a statement blank. 
Signed by President C. F. Adams, 


OSHKOSH HIGH SCHOOL 


OR THE BGARD OF EDUCATION 


2 place OSMMOSH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


OSHKOSH 


FU TURE SITE 
UNITED ER. 
MUNICIPAL 


BOAT 
sire 


MUNICIPAL 
PARKING 


the note starts with a greeting from 
everybody at the Oregon State. 
Then: 


One of the most important things for 
you, as a newcomer, is to make ar- 
rangements soon for your bank account 
—and with the right bank. The Oregon 
bank was established here in 1887 and 
all of these 73 years folks found that 
we always try to live up to our reputa- 
tion, 

“Big enough to serve you 
Not too big to know you” 

The Oregon Bank can serve you in 
a great many ways in addition to the 
usual checking and savings accounts. 
The enclosed folder, ‘“Let’s Get Ac- 
quainted,” will bring these services to 
your attention. 

We are writing this greeting on our 
regular checking account ledger sheet. 
We hope you will open an account with 
us soon and every month you will be 
receiving your bank balance on a sheet 
like this. 

Which of our branches is most con- 
venient for you? 


The folder briefly describes a 
score of services. Also enclosed is a 
coupon good for an electric clock if 
the new arrival opens an account for 
$50 or more. 


Special Releases 
for Stockholders 


HENEVER the First National 

Bank in Dallas has news that 
will interest the stockholders, it 
sends them a special release. 

The message is sent on “Stockhold- 
ers News Release” paper, under a 
date. Sample we saw was a report on 
the financial results for a “record- 
setting 9-month period,’ announced 
by President Robert H. Stewart III 


veclinng, 4 


NEW 


AMERICAN BANK 


Oshkosh “Signs 
of the Times” are 
thus pictured on 
the Dec. 31, 1960 
condition state- 
ment of the New 
American’ Bank. 
On the other side, 
with the figures, 
the bank briefly 
summarizes’ the 
city’s achieve- 
ments last year 


(28) 


Oshkosh 
Omro 
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NEW AMERICAN BANK 


There’s 


Jet-Age Kanking 


at MONTREAL INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


lored especially to 


Part of a Bank of Montreal newspaper 

ad appearing in special sections of city 

newspapers devoted to the opening of 

the new terminal building in which the 
bank has its office 


who added that he expected the high 
level of demand for commercial loans 
would continue, with resultant satis- 
factory earnings for the entire year 
1960. 

The release noted that the bank 
would soon display in the lobby its 
new sorter-reader and that the com- 
plete data processing system was 
due to be in complete operation early 
in 1961. 

Names of four new officers, elected 
by the directors, were also reported 
to the shareowners. 


Supplement Ads for 
California Banks 


HE California Banking Research 

Council is publishing a series of 
advertisements in the Sunday sup- 
plements of nine newspapers in the 
state. This medium was selected, re- 
ports the Committee on Advertising, 
“because impartial research indi- 
cates that the Sunday Supplement 
has the highest degree of readership 
of any newspaper section, with the 
exception of the front page and the 
comics.” 

The ads are tied to human interest 
photos. One showed a man sitting at 
a pupil’s schoolroom desk; the head- 
ing was “The school doesn’t fit any 
more either.” Copy went on to say: 

It was more than adequate just 10 
years ago. But now, even with two 
shifts a day, the school is much too 
crowded. 
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[he man in the picture is a banker. 
His bank is performing a triple serv- 

-o: It is helping plan the financing 
of a big new school. It is managing 
the sale of the school bonds. And by 
owning these bonds, it is putting its 
depositors’ money to work on a needed 
project in their own community. 

California’s growing population re- 
quires hundreds of new classrooms 
every year. And for most of them, the 
money comes through banks. 

The banks in California are part- 
ners with just about every kind of 
public and private business. They are 
proud of their contribution to the 
progress and the good life in the 
Golden State. 

In each ad is a box giving Califor- 
nia statistics—in this case on the 
schools and school bonds. 

The Council is a division of the 
California Bankers Association. 


S.D. Banks Rate 
Their Own PR 


HE Public Relations Committee of 

the South Dakota Bankers Asso- 
ciation sent the member banks a 
“self-evaluation” questionnaire on 
their public relations activities. The 
purpose, said Chairman John V. 
Krastins, was to “bring about a 


It's time we became 
better acquainted . . 


We're the 
of MICR 


what's that? 
MAGNETIC 
INK 


CHARACTER 
RECOGNITION 


Part of a page of the leaflet used by The 
Philadelphia National Bank to introduce 
MICR. The 4-panel folder, printed in 
black and orange, asked ‘Recognize 
These Characters?” and then went on to 
explain the new “family” that “will as- 
sure you and your family of new, fast, 
accurate, economical banking service” 
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This unusual post- 
er promotes a new 
savings service. 
Similar ads, in 
small size, were 
used in newspa- 
pers. Admanager 
Alice L. Foss, 
shown here, re- 
ports encouraging 
coupon returns 


closer look at our public relations 
and stimulate their forward move- 
ment.” 

There were 10 groups of questions 
covering opportunities for PR in as 
many areas: internal factors, bank- 
sponsored programs, cooperation in 
community programs, public speak- 
ing activities, membership in organ- 
izations, use of bank building, 
contributions, government, participa- 
tion in community projects, and 
community betterment activities. 


Bank’s Art Show 
Attracts 6,000 


HE 1960 art exhibition of the 
First National Bank of Minneap- 
olis, held in its new home, showed 
135 works by 110 artists of Montana, 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 


Warm to earn 


SAVINGS B N \ 


“bank interest? | 


vation 
4% investma t Deposit Accounts 


consin, and Upper Michigan. Seven 
paintings and sculptures brought 
their creators cash awards ranging 
from $150 to $500; 15 more were 
bought by the bank for its perma- 
nent collection. 

The exhibition was planned by a 
special committee of the directors 
and officers; three art authorities 
served as advisors. Entries totaled 
1,377, and selections were made by a 
jury of experts. 

More than 6,000 persons visited 
the special room set aside for the 
show in the bank’s 28-story building. 

President Gordon Murray said 
that during the past decade the re- 
gion of which the Twin Cities are 
“the cultural and economic hub has 
acquired new stature in the field of 
visual arts, and in the furtherance of 
this development the bank is pleased 
to give active support.” 


A Manual for Bank Reporters 


Crmzens Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Flint, Mich., in the process of re- 
vamping its staff publication, developed 
a manual on employee paper prepara- 
tion which is compact, simple, and prac- 
tical. Titled “Reporters Make the Big 
Difference,” the half dozen mimeo- 
graphed pages pass along basic journal- 
istic principles. 

W. Eldon Garner, of the bank’s com- 
munity relations department, who de- 
veloped the manual, says it was de- 
signed to aid reporters, “the life blood 
of any house organ.” 

“Many are frightened by the prospect 
of contributing material for publica- 
tion,” he adds. “The manual meets this 
situation with a sense of direction and 
purpose.” 

“Our publication,” explains the intro- 
duction, “should be regarded by the em- 
ployees as the most important single 


source of written information on com- 
pany matters.” Several objectives are 
listed. 

As for policy, the editors have been 
given a free hand. “The enviable posi- 
tion in which we operate is the real dif- 
ference between a ‘free’ and ‘slanted’ 
press. Everything possible will be em- 
ployed to make our publication the effec- 
tive channel for which it is intended.” 

The contents will be evenly balanced 
among information about the staff, so- 
cial and recreational news, bank infor- 
mation, and “chit-chat.” The style will 
be “loose, free, and easy,” and there’ll 
be plenty of pictures. 

The chief duties of reporters are out- 
lined and several pictures on newswrit- 
ing are passed along. The manual closes 
with several worksheets for reporting 
news. Each editor and reporter received 
a copy at a staff meeting. 
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KIWANIS CLUB 


Tradesmens Bank and Trust Co. of Vine- 
land, N. J., has stimulated interest in es- 
tate planning through lectures by Trust 
Officer Richard G. Robbins, right, who 
has spoken to southern New Jersey serv- 
ice organizations and to high school stu- 
dents. The bank reports increased busi- 
ness as a result. In the photo he’s talking 
to the Vineland Kiwanis 


The Program 


Chairman’s Friend 

IRST National Bank of Arizona 
Fpublicizes its speakers bureau 
with “Program Chairman’s Hand- 
book.” 

Published as an aid to clubs, civic 
groups, and churches in planning 
programs, the pocket-size brochure 
pictures 16 speakers and summa- 
rizes the material in the talks they 
are prepared to give. Subjects in- 
clude “The Arizona Story,” “Things 
You Should Know in Buying a 
Home,” “Dimes, Quarters, and Chil- 
dren,” “How to Save Tax Dollars.” 

The booklet is available at all the 
First’s 63 statewide offices. 


Bank’s Ad Says 
Merger” 


MERICAN National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago took news- 
paper display space in Chicago and 
New York to say that it wasn’t 
merging with anybody. 

Headed ‘‘Let’s talk about banks 

. and rumors,” the ad said that 
in the past few months Chicago “has 
learned of actual or imminent merg- 
ers involving four Loop banks,” and 
that there had been rumors about 
American National merging—ru- 
mors that “have absolutely no foun- 
dation.” 

“We plan no merger—with any 
bank,” asserted the copy. It went on 
to say that the directors had just 
authorized extension of the lease on 
the present LaSalle-at-Washington 
quarters. Included were provisions 
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What Mary Told Jane 
Yes, It Was About a Bank 


Hees an idea we borrow from The 
Pyramid, staff magazine at Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. It’s an ex- 
change of make-believe letters between 
Mary (a Banker’s gal) and her friend 
Jane who’s coming to the big city to 
take a job and wants some advice on 
the care and feeding of personal fi- 
nances. 

Mary tells her she’ll find a handy 
BTCO branch where she can open a 
savings account, and passes along use- 
ful information on interest rate, con- 
venience, etc. Jane’s prompt thank you 
adds: “But if I don’t stop spending 
money on new clothes, I won’t have any 
left for starting an account!” 

Subsequent exchanges bring out that 
Jane can make deposits by mail in 
bank-provided envelopes. Mary casually 
remarks that another thing the new- 
comer will be wanting is a checking ac- 
count—one that can be used for savings, 
too, thanks to automatic savings. 


for “greatly expanded physical facil- 
ities to house the most modern bank- 
ing equipment ... to provide even 
better and faster service for our 
customers.” 

“As we have said many times, ‘We 
serve thousands of people, but we 
serve them one at a time.’ We love 
Chicago and her people. We will be in 
business on LaSalle Street—for a 
long time. . . . We would like to do 
business with you.” 


BRIEFS 


FREE NICKELS. When State Sav- 
ings Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
opened its new drive-in, a shiny 
nickel was given to the first 2,000 
customers, “as a reminder,” says 
President Jack R. Eakin, “of what 
is saved in parking meter money 
each time the modern drive-in serv- 
ice is used.” The facility has three 
windows. 


DEDICATION. A week-long pro- 
gram marked the opening of the 
Arizona Bank’s new home in Phoe- 
nix. One preview was for out-of- 
town employees and their spouses. 
Governer Paul Fannin headed the list 
of officials invited to the dedication 


Jane, of course, arrives in town, 
opens that savings account (“Everyone 
was so courteous and helpful. You'd 
have thought I was bringing in a lot 
of money—they were so nice and friend- 
ly.”) and decides she’d been wrong in 
thinking “people in banks (except you) 
were distant, sort of.” 


Many assures her friend that the “old- 
time banker with a heart of stone and 
a glare to match is a thing of the past 
(if, indeed, he ever existed).” She en- 
closes a squib titled “A Customer” from 
the staff magazine. It develops the 
theme that he’s “the most important 
person who enters our bank.” 

The editor prefaces the little feature 
(titled “Sound Banking Advice”) with 
this: “These letters haven’t really been 
exchanged but, if you received a query 
like Jane’s, would you be able to an- 
swer it as well as it has been in these 
letters?” 


of the 10-story building. The bank 
was formerly the Bank of Douglas. 


COIN COLLECTION. A collec- 
tion of Texas money from the San 
Jacinto Museum of History was 
displayed in the lobby of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of San An- 
tonio. The exhibition was part of the 


Pittsburgh National Bank distributes 
free parcel bags to customers at offices 
in or near shopping centers. The bags 
are displayed on a dispenser rack in the 
lobby on key shopping days 
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banks observance of its 57th anni- 
vyersa''y. 


“SINCERELY YOURS.” That’s 
the title of the brochure issued by 
First National Bank in St. Louis de- 
scribing its correspondent services. 
The booklet is in 20 main sections. 


COIN CLUB. The Illinois National 
Bank, Springfield, is using “‘World- 
Wide Coin Club” as a savings pro- 
motion among children. Member- 
ships are opened with minimum ac- 
counts of $2 and the young saver 
gets a kit that includes foreign 
coins. Additional sets are given 
when various balances are reached. 


LUCKY CASH. Daily cash awards 
of $100 and a grand prize of $1,000 
were given at the open house at 
Merchants National Bank, Port Ar- 
thur, Tex., when the new building 
was introduced. More than 17,000 
visitors were registered. 


GOOD WISHES! When Drovers 
Exchange State Bank, South St. 
Paul, Minn., opened its new building 
local merchants helped celebrate by 
writing checks (on the bank, of 
course) for 50,000 good wishes. Re- 
produced as newspaper display 
pieces, they made an unusual dis- 
play. 


NEW HOME. Buena Vista Na- 
tional Bank, Chester, IIl., opened its 
new home with a preview party for 
stockholders and out-of-town visi- 
tors, and a reception for the public. 
A supplement of the weekly news- 
paper, describing the modern colo- 


nial building, was distributed wide- 
ly. 


FOOTBALL PARTY. West Side 
State Bank in Fort Worth gave an 
all-expense party for 30 to the TCU- 
Pittsburgh football game as a prize 
at the open house marking comple- 


tion of extensive improvements, in- 
cluding a 2-story addition. A pre- 
game luncheon, travel by private 
bus, chrysanthemums for the ladies 
and post-game refreshments were 
features. In addition, treasure chests 
which opened to lucky keys yielded 
25 pairs of reserved seats. 


Cherokees and Old Log Cabin Features 
at Bank Opening in Greenville, S.C. 


P RESENT and past were tied closely 
at the opening of the new million- 
dollar home of the Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank of South Caro- 
lina in Greenville. 

A week-long program noted not 
only the town’s beginning as a trad- 
ing post but its eminence as a tex- 
tile center. The bank, overlooking a 
waterfall, is on a 7-acre tract where a 
trader built his post beside the Reedy 
River. To tighten the link with the 
long ago an ancient log cabin was 
moved from the nearby Blue Ridge 
to the Greenville property and the 
old settler’s headquarters was recre- 
ated. Youths from the Chero- 
kee reservation assisted in the cere- 
monies. 

The ceremonial ribbon used at the 
opening had its own tradition. It 
was a piece of gingham fabric woven 
at the textile plant which once occu- 
pied the site of the bank, and it was 
cut by Mrs. Hugh C. Lane, wife of 
the chairman of the board of the 
banking system. 

There were open house festivities 
during the week for employees and 
their families, the press, visiting 
bankers, stockholders, community 


Yum-Yum! 

Vital statistics on the C & S bank 
celebration in Greenville, S. C.: the 
20,000 guests consumed 75,000 
mints, 15,000 cookies, 510 pounds 
of turkey and ham, 4,000 cup 
cakes, 6,500 cups of soft drinks and 
punch, 3,500 cups of coffee and hot 
chocolate, 4,000 sandwiches, 7,500 
stuffed shrimp, 200 pounds of 
boiled shrimp, 720 chicken drum- 
sticks. 


business and civic personages, de- 
positors, and the general public. 
More than 20,000 persons toured the 
building during the 5-day program 
which culminated in an interdenom- 
inational dedication service. Displays 
at the bank included a collection of 
heirlooms and colonial relics owned 
by Greenville people, sketches and 
paintings of area landmarks by local 
artists, and Confederate money. 

The building, designed for custo- 
mer convenience, has a modern ex- 
terior. Inside, it’s classic-contempo- 
rary — “contemporary furnishings 
with classic accessories.” 


The new Citizens & Southern National Bank in Greenville, S. C. Driveway at right leads to four drive-in windows. There’s a 
large parking area at the rear. For the opening the bank moved an old cabin from the mountains to its property, scene 
of a trading post set up by Richard Pearis, first white settler 200 years ago. It also brought young Cherokees, descendants 
of the original Indians, from the reservation to take part in the festivities. The City of Greenville, a textile center, grew 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


Advertising Aids to Help You Build Business and 


A Thought 
for 


Thanksgiving Day 


The budding leaf, the bird 
at morn 

Proclaim the news 
of life reborn! 


Despite pestilence and famine, none of the Pil- 
grims returned with the Mayflower. They con- 


tinued to work and to pray —and, in the end, 
es May You Know a Joyous Easter! 


received the blessing of plenty. For God’s con- 
tinued blessings, let all of us give humble and 


hearty thanks. 


Shown on this page are 3 of 
a brand-new series of 13 
A.B.A. newspaper adver- 
tisements featuring princi- 
pal holidays: Washington’s 
Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Easter, Memorial Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Labor Day, 
Robert E. Lee’s Birthday, Co- 
lumbus Day, Election Day, 
Veterans Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing, and Christmas (2 ad- 
vertisements). 


Each year, on the first Monday in September, 
America pauses to honor our Country’s work- 
ers—whose efforts are so vital to the building of 


an ever stronger and more prosperous Nation. 


Our bank joins in this national salute. 


Tastefully written and at- 
tractively illustrated in a 
variety of styles, these ads 
are designed to supplement 
your regular schedule of ad- 
vertising; are calculated to 
build goodwill for your 
bank. When your bank will 
transact no business on a 
certain date, in observance 
of a holiday, your news- 
paper can add a line of type 
to that effect. 


Holiday Series # 1-H consists of 13 ads, each 2 columns x 6” (ads are shown here in reduced size), in 
complete mat form. You can obtain the series as a unit, or any individual ads you desire. You will have 
exclusive use in your community of each ad chosen. For a broadside illustrating all the ads, together 
with price information and order form, simply write to the A.B.A. Advertising Department. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


id | Goodwill— Prepared by A.B.A. Advertising Dept. 


HOW BANKS HELP 


Few occupations require more in the way of 
careful management than that of homemaker; 
and homemakers are quick to seize upon every 
tool that will help them in their job. Hence, 
countless American women pay bills with the 
help of a checking account, one of the many 
“homemaker’s helps” offered by banks. Checks 
can be written quickly, mailed safely; check- 
book stubs form a record of expenditures; can- 
celled checks are automatic receipts. Why not 
pay your bills the easy, efficient way — with 


The nation’s annual fire loss is about $1 billion. 
Since this includes thousands of home fires, 
householders must bear no small share of the 
total. However great that share, consider what 
it might be, lacking fire-fighters, insurance — 
and the protective facilities of banks. In a safe 
deposit box inside a bank’s vault, valuables are 
beyond the reach of a fire that strikes a home; 
and banks provide this protection at a cost that 
almost all can afford. May we reserve a safe de- 
posit box for you? ; 


checks, drawn on us? 


The more that people understand about the helpful nature of your bank’s services, the more likely they are 
to make more use of those services. To enable you to tell the story of just what your bank can do to help 
individuals and families with money matters of many and varied kinds, a new series of informative news- 
paper advertisements has been created. 

Shown here are two typical ads in the series. Note the arresting illustrations depicting typical Ameri- 
cans in typical everyday situations—people like the readers of the ads, who can use bank help to advan- 
tage. Observe how you can “talk in print” to the people you want to reach—in a friendly, warm-hearted 
way, with the conciseness and clarity that helps people to understand and appreciate the benefits that 
banking service provides. 

Informative Series “W” consists of 52 ads (the first 8 sent upon receipt of order, the balance at the 
rate of 4 per month thereafter). Ads are 2 columns x 8” in size, in complete mat form. For descriptive 
broadside, prices, and order form, write to: Advertising Department, American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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A YOUNG ADULT BANKING FORUM— 
SOME DO’S AND DON’TS 


HE Muskegon public schools en- 

rol about 20% of their senior 

classes in a high school econom- 
ics course. Most surrounding schools 
do only a little better. When BANK- 
ING reported last July on the Min- 
neapolis First National Bank’s pro- 
gram for young adults the idea 
seemed to Professor Proctor W. May- 
nard of Muskegon Community Col- 
lege to be just what might be needed 
to arouse greater student interest in 
basic economic education through 
lectures on general banking, credits, 
monetary values, types of services 
offered and why, etc. 

We held a number of officer meet- 
ings to draft a program that would 
conform to young adults’ thoughts 
and desires. Adoption of the program 
was approved at county and city 
school levels, as well as rotation of 
forums among local banks and the 
savings and loan association. 

Our forum consisted of a printed 
program outlining the subjects (sav- 
ings, check, loans, household mana- 
ger, wills, using the bank, and bank- 
ing as a career), time and place of 
meetings, advanced and limited reg- 
istration, and panel members. Meet- 


MYRON T. WILE 


MR. WILE, assistant vice-president, 
Hackley Union National Bank & 
Trust Company, Muskegon, Mich., 
reports on a successful interbank 
project for high school and junior 
college students in his city. He also 
offers suggestions for conducting 
this effort to interest young people 
in basic economics. Readers inter- 
ested in further details are invited to 
write to him. 


ings were held on four consecutive 
Tuesday evenings from 7 to 8, 
o’clock, at the Hackley Art Gallery 
Auditorium and enrolment was lim- 
ited to 100 high school seniors, and 
25 junior college students. All lec- 
tures were given by bank officers; 
each was followed by a _ question- 
answer period. 

At the start we felt the participat- 
ing students should be furnished 
with outlines of the evening subjects, 
and a pad on which to make notes. 
This was done and, at our first meet- 
ing we distributed a king-size ball- 
point pen. Our printed material only 
indicated who was sponsoring the 
forum and the outlines were very 


Albert Bush, exec- 
utive vice-presi- 
dent, Hackley Un- 
ion Bank, reviews 
young adult for- 
um program with 
Prof. P. W. May- 
nard and Janet 
Smith of Muske- 
gon Junior College 
and Neal Gilbert, 
Muskegon High 


School senior 


brief, except the trust. Furthermore, 
we did no advertising in newspapers 
or on radio. 


O UT of this initial trial the follow- 
ing DO’s and DON’Ts seem appar- 
ent: 


DO get all participating school of- 
ficials (principals and teacher-ad- 
visors) together for the prelimi- 
nary planning session. 

DO get an _ enthusiastic 
planning session. 

DON’T be too sensitive about com- 
mercial advertising for one bank. 
The rotation plan will give each 
its turn. 

DO give widespread publicity, as 
teen-agers “follow the crowd.” 
Try to make this “the thing to do.” 

DON’T limit the sessions to one 
hour. This doesn’t allow enough 
time for useful presentations and 
questions. One hour and a half is 
about right. 

DO tell them what most people don’t 
know, especially on such common- 
place topics as checks, why save, 
budgeting, etc. Also, take them 
behind the scenes on such bank 
items as code numbers, magnetic 
ink sensing, clearing house func- 
tions, credit reports, and the like. 
One of our best sessions was on 
trusts and wills, about which 
teen-agers knew little or nothing. 

DO make the content deal with the 
experiences teen-agers will have 
as young adults. Try to get it in 
teen-age context, even some verl- 
nacular, and give it some teen- 
age glamor. Don’t be afraid of 
jazzing it up a bit—Madison Ave- 
nue style. 


student 


How do we feel about the forum? 

Great! We’re ready to go again in 
the spring. After all, it’s an educa- 
tion for us, too! 
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to your questions about MAGNETIC INK ENCODING 


Answers all these questions and many more: e What is MICR? e What does E-13B mean? e Who is the 
authority for MICR specifications? e How much latitude in specifications is permitted? e What are 
the specified minimum and maximum sizes of checks? e Can the entire check be printed in magnetic 
ink? e What is the first step a bank must take to enter the MICR program? e When should a bank begin 
encoding checks in the common language? e How can we be sure of reliable encoding results in terms 
of uniformity and signal strength? e Will outside magnetic forces destroy the ink’s magnetic properties? 
¢ How long will magnetic characters retain their magnetic properties when printed with magnetic ink? 
¢ Can temperature and humidity affect the readability of the printed magnetic characters? e Since | now 
use padded deposit slips for my check customers, must! change the style to conform to the new system? 
e What are typical quantities of checks, deposit slips, and reorder forms for various types of accounts? 
eCan a bank immediately supply new accounts with encoded checks? e What factors should be con- 
sidered when selecting a check encoding system? 
Whether you are already using magnetically encoded checks or just interested in ® 
keeping informed on the subject, you'll find this booklet informative and helpful. a A * 4 2 D | C K 
Send for your copy of Questions Frequently Asked About MICR and Magnetic Ink 
Check Encoding by simply filling out and mailing the reply card. OFFSET PRODUCTS 


A. B. Dick Company is the 


leading supplier of the compon- 
S of a completel 


y tested magnetic ink check encoding 
Teguipment, magnetic offset ink, masters, and solu- 
eamplete compatibility of the essential 
istributer will analyze 
pe of check imprinting 
is, install and servics 
ament, and counsel with 
sprinting operation 
Dick check imprinting equip- 


> the offset lithograst 


aality reproduction 


Vit 
ster or metal plate 
ader type offset ma hine 
3. or 6 checks may be 
machine. An entire year’s 
and reorder forms for as 
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..... frends in Mortgage 


Economic Condi- 
tions and the Real 
Estate Market 


Declining 
Land Prices 


Prepayment 


Penalties and Fees 


Late Charges 


Secondary 
Market Yields 


THEODORE VOLCKHAUSEN 


The uneven and uncertain economic picture temporarily obscures the future of the 
real estate market. It is reported from many sections of the country that the rise in 
land prices for home development has been halted; in some places, it has been re. 
versed. Such a development is natural during a period of slow sales. 


The poor real estate market is hard on many builders, and it is feared there will be 
casualties, particularly among the smaller ones. Institutions making construction 
loans are urged to use all possible precautions to see that money is not advanced on 
a basis unjustified by the degree of completion of the project—that advances are 


halted when the number of completed but unsold houses reaches uncomfortable 
proportions. 


One school of thought believes that land prices have risen far too much—that 
many options held by builders will not be taken up—that a rapid fall in prices is 
possible. However, the majority feels that homes will sell at levels high enough to 
prevent this. 


In the meantime, prepayment penalties are being used to an increasing degree in 
mortgage agreements—it has been found that many who borrow on a high rate basis 
are inclined to attempt to refinance their loans when yields come down again. Penal- 
ties work against this tendency. However, there are many mortgagees who feel that 
the lack of such a penalty clause provides a distinct competitive advantage. 


More of the banks which have not previously been doing so are currently charging 
appraisal or inspection fees in handling mortgage requests. Some refund the fee if 
the mortgage is not granted, others do not. In the mortgage field, as in other aspects 
of bank lending, the rising cost of handling business cannot be offset in 1961 through 
increases in volume. The charging of fees will help to compensate for this. 


So will the collection of late charges. At a recent meeting it was stated that the 
added income received through the strict collection of late charges has largely off- 
set rising costs in other respects. It has been found that, where payments are re- 
ceived by mail, late charges are frequently omitted, and it is suggested that in these 
cases they be accrued so that periodic efforts can be made—say, once a year or once 
every six months—to collect the accumulated unpaid late charges. 


In the secondary market there is little agreement as to whether yields will decline 
sharply. Those who hold that the change will be marked point to the rising savings 
and the shrinking supply of mortgages. Others feel that, although yields on second- 
ary market mortgages ready for delivery will undoubtedly go somewhat lower, the 
change will not be marked. 
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Lending ................. 


Editor, Bankers Research, a newsletter 


‘It is feared that the mortgage delinquency rate will keep rising, not only because 
of economic conditions, but also because more mortgage lenders are willing to accept 
loans made under lower credit standards and on more liberal terms. Investors pur- 
chasing, and originators servicing, such mortgages should obtain a better return to 
offset the higher costs of handling collections, and to offset possible foreclosure 
losses. 


The preliminary plans of the larger mortgage investors indicate that insurance 
companies will make loans on about the same scale or even a little higher scale than 
in 1960. But they will probably make fewer home loans, as they aim at the higher 
net returns available through larger mortgages. Savings banks will want to increase 
their activities, although probably not so much as their improved savings inflow 
might indicate. Many have been selling Government bonds in order to buy mortgages 
in the past six months. 


Savings and loan associations will have the funds to do more. Nevertheless, al- 
though they count on marked increases in savings, they are affected by a lower rate 
of payoffs and amortizations. This slowdown is expected to continue—payoffs be- 
cause of somewhat poorer economic conditions and slower sales of older homes— 
amortizations because of the lengthening of mortgage terms over the past several years 
and the lower acquisition pace of new mortgages in 1960. 


There are few who will predict that commercial banks will expand their activities. 
With rates frozen at 3% they cannot hope to make more than moderate savings gains. 
But the efforts of the American Bankers Association’s Mortgage Finance Committee 
to make more banks realize that, in order to serve their communities fully, they should 
be financing more homes are beginning to have their effect. Since this monthly report 
has been appearing in BANKING, letters have been received and comments heard 
from various commercial bank officers saying they would like to find ways to inter- 
est top managements and directors in becoming more active in the mortgage field. 


The opinion has been expressed in savings and loan circles that, unless business 
conditions deteriorate quite markedly, commercial banks will find that their demand 
for loans other than mortgages will continue at too high a level for most of them to 
expand significantly their home mortgage activities. 


* 


The longer range prospect for secondary mortgage market activity looks bright. 
There have been encouraging reports about pension fund and union retirement fund 
purchases of mortgages during 1960. Such investors still are not big factors, but they 
are expanding ones and the expansion seems bound to accelerate, particularly if the 
current favorable spread between mortgage yields and corporate yields can be main- 
tained. 


But, of course, all this depends on real estate activity and sales. The situation now 
is that vacancies on rental units have increased, and vacancies on homes for sale 
have remained about the same. This last can be attributed to the fact that the pace 
of building has slowed with fewer new homes coming on the market. It is expected 
that the new Administration will explore ways to stimulate home building, but just 
what it will do, and how effective its measures will be, no one can say. 
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PARTMENT 


> PUBLISHED AND DISTRIBUTED BY THE AGRICULTURAL AND LIVESTOCK ree 


_ WE LIKE CHICKEN, TOO, but it was with a jaund( 
about “bird dogs.” which, according to the UofA’s agricultural 
of chicken. Bird dogs, along with “chicken balone 
appear on the market shortly. In an eons § to 
the Poultry and Egg National 


eggs inside, so that you can throw. 
semi-dried yolks that con be broken off 
rs; fondion eggnog cubes to encourage you to whip up a bow! 
o holiday; egg whites in an aerosol can, and eggs in cereals. Re: 
|, we con visualize the psicecsagend now. “Eggs with ‘K’ Spell K-egg! Eat a 


Public Service with a Spoof 


Valley National's Aggie News Is “Fact-Packed,” “Off-Beat” 


Mr. PATTEN is senior vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Agriculture- 
Livestock Loan Department, Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., and is 
a member of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of The American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


HE article began, innocently 
(Teens. by noting that Chica- 

go’s Poultry and Egg National 
Board has proposed a host of sug- 
gested new uses for eggs in an effort 
to spark sales. The board’s novel 
proposals included frozen eggnog 
cubes and egg bars with semi-dried 
yolks that can be broken off into sec- 
tions like chocolate bars. 

Readers of the publication in 
which items such as this appear reg- 
ularly will be able to identify it eas- 
ily. It’s the Agriculture and Live- 
stock Monthly News Digest pub- 
lished by Arizona’s statewide Valley 
National Bank. Like much of the 
bank’s policy, procedures, publicity, 
and advertising, it can truly be 
termed unorthodox. 
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CHARLES H. PATTEN 


Adjectives such as “sprightly, 
spoofing” and “tongue-in-check” also 
are applied to Aggie News (as we 
call it) by newspaper and magazine 
editors who regularly reprint ex- 
cerpts from it. 

Without question, the Digest’s 
style is a drastic departure from the 
usual type of bank newsletter deal- 
ing with agricultural and livestock 
developments. In fact, that’s what 
makes it one of the best-read publi- 
cations of its kind in the United 
States, we’re convinced. 


A Penchant for Humor 


If we were in doubt, we’d need 
only refer to a recent readership 
survey. Well over 95% of the polled 
readers replied, in effect: “It’s one of 
the most sparkling, informative, and 
witty publications to cross our desk.” 

Aggie News gladly pleads guilty 
to all three counts. Its penchant for 
humor is evident from captions like 
these: 


“Even Hungry Rabbits Make > 


Faces at Bitter Carrots” 


“Anybody Got a Coyote Caller Lay- 
ing Around?” 

“Lady Bug, Please Come Home” 

“Starlings Aren’t Darling” 

“The Shy Hamburger” 

“Know What a ‘Churk’ Is?” 

Precedent for such whimsy was 
established back in the 1940s when 
research Vice-president Herb Leg- 
gett founded Valley Bank’s famous 
Arizona Progress. 


It’s Proud It’s “‘Fact-Packed”’ 


But Aggie News also is proud of 
the fact that it’s often called “fact- 
packed.” This is due to its policy of 
including, in each issue, at least one 
“profile-in-depth” dealing with such 
subjects as de-salting of sea water, 
solar energy applications on the 
farm, the SuPima cotton promotion, 
soil reclamation, medicinal properties 
of desert plant life—even remedies 
for cattle “pink eye” ailments! 

These profiles, often running 1,000 
words, probably account for as much 
fan mail as do the “offbeat’’ items 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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“You have brought new customers and a lot of goodwill to our 
Bank,” says Banker Brown (left) to Purina Dealer Walter Tanner. 


For more than ten years, Union 
National Bank and Tanner Farmers 
Supply have helped livestock and 
poultry raisers in the Fayetteville 
area. Their teamwork has added 
substantially to farm income. This, 
in turn, has meant more business 
for Fayetteville concerns, including 
the Bank and the Purina Dealership. 


The Bank and the Dealership work 
closely in setting up credit for 
farmers who need to finance their 
flocks of breeder hens, their houses 
of broilers, their dairy herds and 
their beef cattle. 


Union National Bank finds feeder 
financing is good, profitable short- 
term business. It brings a fast turn- 
over of money, which enables the 
Bank to help more people. It is a 
community service as well as good 


business. 
* * 


‘“‘We have not lost a nickel on feeder 
financing,” says Banker Brown. ‘‘We 
finance dairy, hogs, beef cattle and 
chickens, either directly with farmers 
or through the Purina Dealership. We 
consider the Dealer’s work with 
farmers to be an added protection 
for our money.” 


“WORKING WITH OUR PURINA DEALER 


ADDS TO BOTH RURAL AND CITY INCOME” 


—says S. N. Brown, President, 
Union National Bank, Fayetteville, Tennessee 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 
sprinkled generously throughout each 
issue. 

Many people are aware that Ari- 
zona is one of the fastest-growing 
states in the nation, especially 
where population, manufacturing, 
and tourism are concerned. Not so 
generally known is the fact that ag- 
riculture and _ livestock still are 
among our chief sources of income. 
Last year, for example, they contrib- 
uted in excess of $400,000,000 to our 
booming economy. 


No 
wonder 
banks 
hank their 
time 
on 


More important, since World War 
II—the period marking our greatest 
growth—agriculture has maintained 
its relative importance as a source of 
income. Its ratio to total income is 
amazingly constant. The conclusion 
is obvious. Farming and ranching 
are an integral part of our Arizona 
way of life, and will continue to be 
for generations to come. 

With this in mind, and as the 
state’s prime source of agricultural 
credit, we launched the News Digest 
seven years ago last month (January 


TIME RECORDERS 


Lathem Time Recorders are practically tailor-made for modern 
banking. Your special requirements are carefully considered in 


their designing. 


For Payro.t TIME: The Lathem 4000 series for smaller payrolls, 
the fully automatic 8800 for larger. 

For SaFE Deposit REcorDs: There’s a Lathem that prints month, 
date, hour, minute and year on practically any entry card. 

For ParKiING Lots: Lathem’s Car-Check is designed specifically 
for recording on small ticket stubs. 

For VALIDATING REcorps: Lathem has the time stamp, dater 
or numberer . . . with die plates for whatever wording you require. 
Design of Lathem Time Recorders is modern and functional. 
And in price, less than the cost of a standard typewriter. Use the 
handy coupon today for full details including costs. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 


90 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Without obligation, rush me information and prices of Lathem 
Time Recorders. We are interested in a machine to be used 


for: 


NAME 


STREET. 


CITY. 


ZONE STATE. 
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1954). For co-editors we selected an 
experienced field representative in 
our farm-ranch loan department and 
the head of our publicity department. 
The latter had only arrived a year 
previously from the urban East and, 
as he frankly acknowledged, ‘didn’t 
know the difference between aphids 
and alfalfa” when he began editing 
material for the first issue. 


Eye-Catching Profiles-in-Depth 

But the field rep was a good teach- 
er; and the publicist was an eager 
student. And before long, Aggie 
News began to attract attention for 
its profiles-in-depth. To step up the 
publication’s “readability,” the edi- 
tors began dropping brief, humorous 
observations between the lengthier 
comments. 

Readers noted the new approach 
with approbation. Newspaper editors 
quoted from the digest with increas- 
ing frequency. By the end of 1955, 
the format was firmly established 
and, since then, circulation has been 
increasing steadily. 

Initial press run was only 1,000 
copies. Today, it’s close to 9,000. 
Significantly, the Digest has never 
been “pushed,” promotionally speak- 
ing, with the exception of one small 
ad several years ago. At the end of 
each issue it notes: “This monthly 
bulletin will be sent regularly to in- 
terested firms or individuals upon 
request. Material contained herein 
may be quoted or reproduced without 
special permission, although mention 
of the source is always appreciated.” 

The original field rep-editor no 
longer is with our bank. Members of 
our agriculture-livestock loan de- 
partment join with the publicity de- 
partment in gathering material for 
each issue. 

The final draft is still written by 
the publicity director—and checked 
by me for its technical comments. 
Literary style is left to publicity and, 
although we may wince when we en- 
counter a caption like “The Fungus 
Among Us,” we recognize that the 
effectiveness of a publication is in 
direct ratio to its readability. 


Readership in Central America 


The Digest is read thoroughly. A 
few months ago, a sharp-eyed agron- 
omist in Honduras noticed a brief 
item about an Arizona woman who 
was successfully growing African 
Stargrass which she had “imported” 
from Texas. He wrote us, requesting 
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some “starts” for his experimental 
grass plot at an agricultural school 
in that Central American nation. 

We acted as go-between, the pro- 
fessor received his “starts,” and a 
few weeks ago he wrote us a glow- 
ing letter noting that Stargrass was 
the best-growing of some 500 varie- 
ties he was experimenting with. 

Many similar experiences, where 
the publication has been of help to 
local farmers and ranchers, are in 
our files but this was the first one 
with an international flavor. Another 
and final example: 


Technical v. Human Progress 


In commenting on National Farm- | 
City Week, the October issue of Aggie | 
News observed: “Since the 20th cen- | 
tury made its debut, man has made | 


astonishing strides in scientific re- 
search, invention, and technology. 
Miracle drugs, guided missiles, su- 
personic aircraft, hydrogen bombs, 
and outer space craft all are products 
of this remarkable century. As a 
matter of fact, it is within the last 
decade—or around 0.2% of recorded 
time—that man achieved 90% of all 
his technical progress. 

“Yet, in his human relations, man 
continues to live for the most part as 
though none of these things had 
come into being. It has been said, 
with considerable truth, that this lag 


between physical science and the sci- | 
ence of human relations is man’s ma- | 


jor problem today. We need only pick 
up the daily newspaper to recognize 
the charge’s validity.” 

A score of editors, within and 


without Arizona, spotted the above | 


comment. Several based editorials 
upon it; others reprinted it verbatim, 
feeling additional comment was su- 


perfluous. NF-CW speakers through- | 
out Arizona quoted from Aggie News | 


in talks before more than half a 


hundred service clubs. Radio and | 


TV news freely used excerpts from 
the article. And many editors added: 

“Valley Bank again has performed 
a noteworthy public service.” We 


were delighted—because that’s Ag- | 


gie News’ prime purpose! 


Ten years from now we'll laugh 


at the clothes women wear today, | 


but can we wait that long? 


Money used to talk, but now it 


goes without saying. 
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WAS 

NO. 3380 
ONE OF 
YOUR 
TRUSTED 
EMPLOYEES ? 


CENTRAL BONDING OFFICES: 
3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


His job: Assistant trust officer, Real 
Estate Department, mid-West bank. 
Married. Father of three. Employed 
20 years. During last five years had 
checks drawn for fictitious work on 
homes. Brought checks to bank; ini- 
tialed, cashed them. Loss: $44,000. 

Fortunately, the bank was protected by a 
Bankers Blanket Bond issued by one of The 
Fund Insurance Companies. But $44,000 is a 
small amount compared to many bank losses 
today. Good reason why many bankers augment 
their Blanket Bond with The Fund’s Excess 
Fidelity Insurance (Form 28). It provides a 
million dollars of protection over and above a 
Blanket Bond, insures against a catastrophic 
fidelity loss—like an embezzlement concealed 
over a period of years. 

To safeguard your bank’s resources, contact 
a representative of The Fund in your area. 
He’s backed by The Fund of Experience. 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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B of A Gets Good Response to Its Agricultural Credit 
Life Insurance Plan, Says Karl Coke 


To Bank of America is enjoying 
“very good response” to a volun- 
tary credit life insurance plan for 
agricultural borrowers that was put 
into effect late in 1960. This is the es- 
timate of Earl Coke, vice-president 
for agricultural activities of the San 
Francisco-headquartered bank. He 
says the program benefits both the 
bank and the borrower. 

Here’s how it works: 

Bank of America offers a group 
life insurance policy that the agri- 
cultural borrower is free to accept or 
reject. He can take out a policy for 
an amount equal to his maximum 
borrowings during a year, or for 
$20,000—whichever is the lesser. 

The bank is dealing with three in- 
surance companies on the program. 
They are West Coast Life, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, and Farmers New 
World Life, and all three share equal- 
ly in the program. California State 
Law prohibits any one insurance 
company from writing more than 
$10,000 of term insurance on any 
one policy. 

“With three companies we could 
go to a $30,000 maximum,” Mr. Coke 
said, “but we chose to set a $20,000 
ceiling. 

“This is strictly a group life in- 
surance program and on the death 
of a borrower the bank is paid the 
amount of the loan or up to the 
maximum of the policy, with the 
residual going to his estate.” 

Mr. Coke said that when a farmer 
or rancher arranges for a loan at 
the beginning of the year, the bank 
determines then his maximum bor- 
rowing for the year. Bank officials 
prepare a master note for this maxi- 
mum amount. 

He may not borrow the total 
amount until late in the season. For 
example, if he takes out credit life 
insurance for a maximum of $20,000, 


and should die after actually bor- 
rowing only $5,000, then the bank 
would be paid $5,000 and his estate 
would get $15,000. 

Mr. Coke said the cost of the in- 
surance is on a varying scale, de- 
pending on the borrower’s age. For 
those aged 18 to 45 it is 50 cents per 
$100; 46-55, $1 per $100; 56-60, 
$1.50 per $100, and 61-65 $2 per $100. 
The insurance is not available to 
persons over 65. 

The program currently is used by 
production credit associations, farm- 
er-owned groups that provide credit 
through intermediate credit banks 
for production loans to farmers. A 


This department is edited by Mary 
B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff 


few banks have such programs, but 
not on as large a scale as Bank of 
America, the world’s biggest private 
bank. 

Mr. Coke said it is too soon to give 
the dollar volume of credit life insur- 
ance that has been sold through 
Bank of America. “But so far it looks 
very encouraging, and our borrow- 
ers think it’s good for them,” he 
said. “From our standpoint it pro- 
tects us on a loan if the borrower 
dies; from the standpoint of the bor- 
rower, which is actually more im- 
portant, it protects his estate in the 
event of his death.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 


CURRENT AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The index of prices received rose to 242 (1910-14= 100) in December 
up 1 point from November and 5% above a year ago. Livestock and 
product prices were up about a tenth from a year ago, due mostly to a 
substantial improvement in prices of eggs and hogs. Crop prices in 
December 1960 were a little below a year earlier. 


Although farm product prices in 1960 averaged slightly lower than in 
1959, cash receipts from farm marketings in the first 11 months of 1960 
were about 1% above a year earlier. Livestock receipts were down a 
little, but crop receipts were 4% above a year ago due to the increase in 
marketings from the 1960 record crops. 


Market supplies of cattle this winter are a little larger than last, with 
most of the increase provided by grass cattle. Cattle prices this winter 
will likely continue close to recent prices which in December were about 
the same as a year ago. Hog prices, which have held up better than usual 
this fall, are expected to be above a year earlier this winter and may 
fluctuate within relatively narrow limits. 


Milk production in 1960 was around a billion pounds more than in 1959. 
Conditions for producing milk in 1961 will be favorable, barring drought, 
and output is likely to exceed the record of 125.9-billion pounds set in 


1957. 


Production of eggs in late 1960 was below 1959 while prices to farmers 
were higher. Mid-December egg prices—44.1 cents per dozen U. S. aver- 
age—were 13 cents above a year ago. These prices have prompted poultry- 
men to increase their chick orders with the result that eggs in incubators 
on December 1 were 43% above last year. 


Slightly more potatoes will be available this winter than last; the fall 
crop was up moderately from a year ago, and early reports indicate a 
bigger winter crop in California and Florida. 


Prepared by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Looking Ahead with Phillips Petroleum... 


New Phillips Achievement — 


“Better-than-natural” rubber 


*‘We have searched for years for a synthetic 
rubber that would perform as well or better 
than natural without sacrificing the low heat 
build-up of natural. It looks like Cis-4 does 
the trick.” 


This statement by a leading rubber company ex- 
ecutive dramatizes the tremendous commercial 
significance of Phillips newest achievement in the 
petrochemical field. 

Tires with treads made from blends of Phillips 
new Cis-4 and natural rubber have bested those 
of 100% natural rubber in tests totaling millions 
of miles. They have shown high resilience, low 
heat build-up, very long wear and high resistance 
to abrasion, aging, and blowout. Cis-4 will replace 
large amounts of natural rubber in tire treads, 
especially for heavy duty truck and bus tires. 

Phillips new Cis-4 plant at Borger, Texas, im- 
mediately adjacent to the company’s other syn- 
thetic rubber facilities, has an annual capacity 
of 25,000 long tons. Cis-4 is made wholly of 
butadiene, also manufactured by Phillips from 
the company’s own basic raw materials. 

Cis-4, along with ‘‘cold’’ synthetic rubber, and 


Cis-4*, Phillips new 
synthetic rubber, 

is used by tire 
makers as a superior 
replacement for much 
natural rubber in 
blends for heavy-duty 
tire treads. 


furnace oil carbon blacks are links in a long chain 
of Phillips rubber developments reaching back 
before World War II. The latter two enabled syn- 
thetic to replace natural in a large portion of the 
postwar market. Now Cis-4 will replace more 
natural. 


Cis-4 again exemplifies how a policy of 
“looking ahead” through aggressive re- 
search and prudent acquisition of crude 
oil and natural gas reserves has placed 
Phillips in a favorable position for con- 
tinuing growth and earnings. 


Today Phillips leads the petroleum industry as 
(1) producer of natural gas liquids, most versatile 
of hydrocarbons; (2) seller of natural gas; (3) 
producer-marketer of liquefied petroleum gas; 
(4) manufacturer of nitrogen fertilizers; (5) sup- 
plier of raw materials to the rubber industry; and 
(6) in atomic energy activities. 

This is in addition to Phillips important business 
of manufacturing and distributing automotive 
fuels, lubricants and accessories through more 
than 21,000 marketing outlets in 38 states. 


*A trademark 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


PHILLIPS 
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Farm Assets vy. Debt 1/1/61 


— value of farm assets was ex- 
pected to recede to a total of 
about $199.3-billion on January 1, 
1961, according to the USDA’s 
Agricultural Finance Outlook, No- 
vember issue. This would be nearly 
$414-billion, or 2%, less than the 
record value of $203.6-billion reached 
at the beginning of 1960. A soften- 
ing of land values was the principal 
cause of the decrease. However, 
small declines were anticipated in 
the value of livestock and of machin- 
ery and motor vehicles on farms, and 
in farmers’ holdings of deposits and 
currency. 

Farm debt, according to the Out- 
look, was expected to total about 
$25.7-billion on January 1, 1961. The 
increase in farm debt, accompanied 
by a decline in the value of farm as- 
sets, was expected to reduce equities 
of farmers and other owners of farm 
property to about $173.6-billion, 3% 
below the amount a year earlier. As 
a result of these changes, the ratio 
of farm debt to assets was expected 
to rise from 11.9% on January 1, 
1960, to about 12.9% on January 1, 
1961. These ratios compare with 
debt to asset ratios of nearly 19% 
in 1940 and a low of about 7.5% in 
1947. 


J. H. Brooks Joins Farm 
Department of Decatur Bank 


jew Citizens National Bank, De- 
catur, Ill., announces the appoint- 
ment of J. H. Brooks as assistant 
manager of the bank’s Farm De- 
partment. He will supervise all farm 
management activities of the bank. 

Mr. Brooks joined the Farm Man- 
agement Division of Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., in 
1941 after graduation from Purdue 
University, advancing to the post of 
assistant manager. 

He is an accredited rural appraiser 
and farm manager and a member of 
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the American Society of Farm Man- 
agers and Rural Appraisers. Pres- 
ently he is chairman of the 1961 farm 
management school committee for 
this professional society. 


Surpluses to Continue 


— reduce or remove the sur- 
pluses of wheat and some other 
farm products and reduce govern- 
mental costs incurred by surpluses 
is the immediate problem,” said M. 
Monroe Kimbrel, chairman, The 
First National Bank, Thomson, Ga., 
in a talk before the A.B.A.’s National 
Credit Conference in Chicago. 
“This,” he said, “is the major re- 
modeling job in the farm economy. 

“Past experience in curtailing 
farm surpluses provides little or no 
hope for a prompt and dramatic so- 
lution to the surplus problem,” he 
said. “Secretary Benson struggled 
to reduce surpluses during recent 
years by applying both short- and 
long-run measures provided by Con- 
gress. He made progress with some 
commodities but lost ground with 
others. The measures that were 
available to him—such as selling 
surpluses for foreign currencies, 
selling them at bargain prices at 
home and abroad, and donating food 
to needy persons at home and abroad 
—probably will be the principal ones 
available to his successor during 
much of 1961.” 

Mr. Kimbrel, who is chairman of 
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the A.B.A.’s Federal Legislative 
Committee, pointed out that al- 
though “new alternatives may be de- 
vised by Congress this spring, the 
new alternatives as well as the old 
ones probably cannot be quickly put 
in force on a massive scale. All told, 
therefore, we may not see surpluses 
significantly reduced in 1961.” 

One remedy, Mr. Kimbrel said, is 
favorable export balances, which he 
sees as a possibility. 

“The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that total farm ex- 
ports for the fiscal year 1961 may 
equal or exceed the record high $4.5- 
billion total a year earlier,” said Mr. 
Kimbrel. “Wheat exports’ should 
equal if not exceed the record 550- 


‘million bushel export in fiscal year 


1957. Tobacco exports should in- 
crease 5% above those a year ago.” 


“Power to Produce” 


POWER TO PRODUCE, 1960 YEAR- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURE. By U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 480 pp. $2.25. A factual ac- 
count of the tremendous change 
from horse-and-buggy to automation 
in farming. It covers such topics as 
the use of tractors and other ma- 
chines, electricity, communications, 
equipment for the land, power in 
harvesting, new livestock methods, 
marketing developments, the farm 
home, machines and men, etc. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 

State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 


$262,311,710.27 
202,040,054.44 
64,700,352.49 
4,638,522.43 
471,322,142.90 
1,650,000.00 
308,702.88 
5,599,466.19 
15,000,000.00 
$1,027,570,951.60 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources... . 
Bank Premises 


LIABILITIES 


$794,883,227.03 
. 154,069,459.21 


Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits........ 
Total Deposits 

Dividend Payable January 3, 1961 

Acceptances 

Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc 

General Contingency Reserve 

Capital $ 27,300,000.00 

Surplus 27,700,000.00 

Undivided Profits 6,063 ,452.24 
Total Capital Funds 


$948,952,686.24 
682,500.00 
308,702.88 
11,563,610.24 
5,000,000.00 


61,063,452.24 
$1,027,570,951.60 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at 
$101,149,892 are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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FEDERAL LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Validity of 1949 Regulations of 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
permitting Federal savings and 
loan associations to accept “de- 
posits” in “savings accounts” 
upheld. 

Let’s look to “actualities rather 
than terminologies,” said the Federal 
District Court for the District of 
Columbia recently in deciding a ques- 
tion of more than passing interest to 
the banking fraternity. In issue was 
the legality of certain regulations 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board promulgated in 1949. 

The Board was .created by Act of 
Congress known as the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933. Under 12 
U.S.C. §1464, the Board is authorized 
to provide rules and regulations for 
the operation of Federal savings and 
loan associations. This section also 
provides that such associations shall 
raise their capital “only in the form 
of payments on such shares as are 
authorized” in their charters, and 
that “no deposits shall be accepted 
and no certificates of indebtedness 
shall be issued except for such bor- 
rowed money as may be authorized 
by regulations of the Board.” 

In 1949, the Board issued certain 
regulations. Section 141.3 of the reg- 
ulations provides in part that the 
term “capital” means the aggregate 
of the payments on savings accounts 
in a Federal association. Section 
141.4 defines a “savings account” as 
the monetary interest of the holder 
thereof in the capital of a Federal 
association and consists of the with- 
drawal value of such interest. 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Federal Loan Associations—Small Business 
Administration — Other Cases 


Decision on 
Garnishment 


W aree a debtor’s funds on de- 
posit with a bank were attached, 
partial summary judgment 
against the debtor was entered, 
and the bank paid the amount of 
judgment and inadvertently re- 
leased the balance of deposit, al- 
though it had been notified to hold 
the balance until final judgment. 
The bank was liable, on entry of 
final judgment, for funds in its 
possession at the time of payment 
of partial judgment. Zamoiski Co. 
v. Discount Sales Co. (Dist. Ct., 
D. C). 187 Fed. Supp. 663 


The Wisconsin Bankers Associa- 
tion, joined in this action by four 
state banks and one national bank, 
contended that the 1949 regulations 
were illegal because they were not in 
accord with the provisions of 12 
U.S.C. §1464. They also questioned 
the authority of the Board to pro- 
mulgate the regulations. 

Specifically, said the plaintiffs, the 
Board was permitting Federal asso- 
ciations to accept “deposits” in “sav- 
ings accounts” in violation of the 
Congressional mandate that the asso- 
ciations shall raise their capital only 
in the form of payments on shares. 
Thus, contended the plaintiffs, the 
Federal associations were in fact 
engaged in the banking business. 

No matter what the terminology 
may be, the “actualities” of the situ- 
ation must be examined, said the 
court, and actually the legal relation- 
ship resulting from the payment into 
so-called savings accounts in savings 


and loan associations is not that of 
debtor and creditor. At all times, the 
“depositor’s sole claim against the 
association is as a shareholder hay- 
ing a claim in the withdrawal value 
of the interest at the time of his with- 
drawal. It is obvious, then, that this 
relationship is legally distinct from 
that existing between a bank and its 
depositor in which the latter is to the 
amount of his deposit a creditor of 
the former.” 

It is probable, said the court, “that 
many depositors in Federal savings 
and loan associations do not recog- 
nize their legal status or the distinc- 
tions that exist between their sav- 
ings accounts and a similar account 
in a state or national bank. This lack 
of understanding, or lack of interest, 
has not however anything to do with 
the legality of the defendants’ regu- 
lations. There is nothing in the rec- 
ord to indicate that depositors in a 
Federal savings and loan association 
are being misled. Their status is cor- 
rectly defined in the regulations and 
in the account books or certificates 
which are issued to them. The fact 
that the word ‘savings,’ is used now 
where the word, ‘shares,’ or ‘share- 
holders,’ was used prior to 1949 has 
no significance in determining the 
legality of the action of the defend- 
ants. As a matter of fact, Congress 
has specifically provided that a Fed- 
eral association shall be called a 
‘savings and loan association.’ ” 

The court, therefore ruled that the 
1949 regulations were legal, author- 
ized, and enacted within the author- 
ity of the Board. In so ruling, it 
was careful to point out that it was 
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New look means new business 


for National Commercial Bank— 
with a PPG Open-Vision Front 


The National Commercial Bank of Liberty, Missouri believes that banks don’t 
have to look like medieval fortresses any more. They remodeled their old 
building with an Open-Vision Front by Pittsburgh Plate Glass. Now customers 
are invited inside by a clean, modern entrance that reflects the progressive 
business attitude. Chances are that business will show a definite increase, too. 
We have testimonials from institutions all over the country that say their 
business picked up after they modernized with a PPG Open-Vision Front. 

Your bank can look as modern and inviting as this one. Whether you intend 
to remodel or build an entire new building, a Pittsburgh Plate Glass Open- 
Vision Front can change your bank’s entire personality and convey a progres- 
sive look that creates a good impression on customers and employees alike. 
And, if you intend to remodel, the cost of a PPG Open-Vision Front may soon 
be offset by increased business. For more information, send for our free book- 
let or contact your PPG branch or distributor. There’s one near you. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass has the complete package to give your bank the Open- 
Vision Look: Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass; a complete line of beautifully finished 
PITTCO® Store Front Metal; TUBELITE® aluminum framed doors with glass panels; 
HERCULITE® Tempered Plate Glass Doors and WEST Tension Polished Plate Glass 
Doors, both with aluminum, bronze or stainless steel frames; PITTCOMATIC® 
Automatic Push-pull or Mat-operated Door Openers. 


Ip ’ Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
G 


Pa‘nts + Glass * Chemicals * Fiber Glass In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 


February 1961 


The National Commercial Bank, 
Liberty, Missouri. 


Architect: James F. Terney, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Contractor: Universal Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kansas. 


PPG products installed: 
TUBELITE Doors and Polished 
Plate Glass. 


National Commercial Bank 
before their Open-Vision 
Front was installed. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 1115, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send a free 
STORE FRONT booklet to: 


Name____ 


Address__ 


City 


State 


Store 
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261A 
Royfax, Royal McBee Corporation, 


Port Chester, N. Y. 
I would like to receive your new booklet... 
“How to Stretch Your Office Dollar.” 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


This ad tells how 
new Royal Royfax 
saves you significant 
money over any 
ordinary copy machine 
yet costs no more 


To get right to the point, your 
copy solution lasts more than 
twice as long with the new Royal 
Royfax office copying machine 
and newer-yet Royal Photocopy 
paper. Result : Solution expenses 
slashed . . . and the astonishing 
part is, you get a copy-job so 
crisp and knife-edge clear with 
this new paper that you almost 
have to wonder whether it’s the 
original. Snow-white. Non- 
smearing. No curling, no stick- 
together, either. And extra-fast 
drying, too. 


That’s only the 
beginning. 

You also get up to 
$100.00 credit for your 
old machine when 
you buy a Royfax. 


The Royfax is the unlim- 

ited copy machine. It over- 

comes the bothersome 
limitations of ordinary copiers. 
It copies everything, perma- 
nently, quickly, anywherethere’s 
an outlet. It even makes offset 
plates that give up to 20,000 
copies. Before you buy a copier, 
contact your local Royal Repre- 
sentative for a demonstration. 
Note: Chances are your present 
equipment can use Royfax 
photocopy supplies. Ask him 
about that, too. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 
not passing upon the question as to 
whether the conduct of the F cderg] 
associations in accepting “deposits jn 
savings accounts constitutes «ngag. 
ing in banking business.” Wisconsin 
Bankers Association v. Robertgon 
(Dist. Ct., Dist. of Col., Civil Action 
1647-58) 


SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Priority granted to Small Business 
Administration loan made to bor. 
rower who later became bankrupt 
although S.B.A. agreed to share 
with participating bank money re. 
covered on loan. 

Two important questions were de- 
cided recently by the United States 
Supreme Court in a case involving 
Small Business Administration loans, 
The court decided that the S.B.A. is 
‘“‘an integral part of the governmental 
mechanism” and, as such, it is en- 
titled to the priority provided for 
debts due the United States when 
the borrower becomes bankrupt. The 
court also decided that this priority 
is not lost by the 8.B.A. merely be- 
cause it has agreed with a partici- 
pating private lender to share any 
distribution obtained because of its 
priority. 

The S.B.A. was created in 1953 to 
give aid to small business concerns 
in order to preserve free competitive 
enterprise and to maintain and 
strengthen the over-all economy of 
the nation. The Administration was 
given the power to lend money to 
small businesses whenever they could 
not obtain loans on reasonable terms 
from private lenders. When part of a 
loan can be obtained from a private 
lender, the S.B.A. is empowered to 
join the lender in making the loan. 

This case involved a joint bank- 
S.B.A. loan of $20,000 to a small busi- 
ness, $5,000 of which was borrowed 
from a bank and the Government 
Treasury provided the other $15,000. 
The S.B.A. agreed to pay the par- 
ticipating bank one-fourth of any 
money it collected on the loan. Nine 
months after the loan was made, the 
borrower became bankrupt. The 
S.B.A. filed a claim for the amount 
then due on the loan and asserted a 
priority for the claim to the extent 
of its 75% interest in the debt. The 
S.B.A. contended that it was en- 
titled to a priority because the loan 
was a debt due to the United States, 
as provided in 31 U.S.C. §191. 
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In answer to the contention that 
the S.B.A. is a separate legal entity 
and, therefore, not entitled to gov- 
ernmental priority in a bankrupt 
proceeding, the court stated that the 
§.B.A. is “an integral part of the gov- 
ernmental mechanism created to ac- 
complish what Congress deemed to 
be of national importance.” It was, 
therefore, entitled to the priority of 
the United States in collecting loans 
made by it out of Government funds. 

The priority, said the court, was 
not lost because the 8.B.A. contracted 
to pay the participating bank one- 
fourth of any money it might collect 
on the loan. The S.B.A. is authorized 
to enter into contracts calculated 
to induce private banks to make 
loans to small businesses. The 
contract involved in this case, said 
the court, by “providing additional 
security to the private bank at the 
Government’s expense, is well adapt- 
ed to that end. Indeed, in many cases 
such a contract may be the only 
way the Administration could in- 
duce private bank participation in a 
necessary loan.” Unquestionably, 
concluded the court, to deny the pri- 


ority would make it more difficult for | 


the 8.B.A. to perform its statutory 
duties. Small Business Administra- 


tion v. McClellan (U.S. Sup. Ct.) | 


81 S. Ct. 191. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Books and records. Where New | 
York agencies of foreign banks were | 
served with subpoenas requiring pro- | 
duction of records and documents | 


which were located in branches out- 


side of the United States, court ruled | 


that banks had to comply with sub- 
poenas except where compliance 
might subject officers and employ- 
ees in foreign branch to criminal pen- 
alties. In re Equitable Plan Co. 
(Dist. Ct., N.Y.) 185 Fed. Supp. 57. 


Bank money orders. In absence of 
fraud, failure of consideration, or 
court order prohibiting payment, 
purchaser of a bank money order, 
payable to one other than purchas- 
er, has no right after money order 
has been issued to order bank to 
stop payment to payee or endorsee 
of money order. Cross v. Exchange 
Bank Co. (Ohio App.) 168 N.E. (2d) 
910. 
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DON’T MAKE 

A MOVE 

until you see 

RAND MCNALLY’S 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


materials! 


Compare, please, before you buy. 
See our complete line of 
Christmas Club promotional 
materials, many in full color, all 
printed with true Rand MSNally 
quality. Look over our coupon 
books, checks, ad mats, shopping 
lists, record-keeping cards and 
ledgers. All yours at the best 
competitive price, thanks to the 
large capacity and high 

efficiency of Rand M®°Nally’s 


printing facilities! 


Write today to Rand M‘Nally & Co., Christmas Club Division, 
405 Park Ave., New York 22 or Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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BANKING NEWS 


42nd Mid-Winter Trust Conference Program Includes 
Speech by Representative Eugene J. Keogh 


Representative Eugene J. Keogh, 
of New York, long an advocate of 
pensions for the self-employed, will 
be a major speaker at the 42nd Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference of The 
American Bankers’ Association’s 
Trust Division at The Waldorf-As- 
toria in New York, February 6-8. 
About 2,500 delegates and wives are 
expected to attend. 

Announcement that Representa- 
tive Keogh would speak on the legis- 
lation that he has sponsored in sev- 
eral past sessions of Congress was 
made by Robert R. Duncan, Trust 
Division president and chairman of 
the board of Harvard Trust Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Keogh, 
together with other Congressmen, 
has introduced a series of bills “to 
encourage the establishment of vol- 
untary pension plans by self-em- 
ployed individuals .. .” 

In addition to addresses by the 
presidents of the American Bar As- 
sociation and The American Bankers 
Association; namely, Whitney North 
Seymour, attorney-at-law, New York 
City, and Carl A. Bimson, president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, the 
program includes talks by President 
Robert G. Duncan, on “Acceptance of 
Trust Business”; Richard P. Chap- 
man, chairman, board of regents, 
The National Trust School and presi- 
dent, New England Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, on “The Na- 
tional Trust School’; Robert J. O’- 
Keefe, assistant vice-president and 
manager, Equipment Research, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York; 
James F. English, Jr., vice-president, 
The Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company, Hartford, on “Trust Edu- 
cation’; and Peter J. Brennan, as- 
sistant trust counsel, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, on “Rela- 
tionship Between the Trustee and 
Investment Adviser.” 

Mr. Duncan also announced par- 
ticipants in four panels, as follows: 

Investments: Charles W. Buek, 
first vice-president, United States 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y., 
leader; Alan K. Browne, vice-presi- 
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dent, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco, Calif.; William R. 
Grant, director of research, Smith, 
Barney & Co., New York, N. Y.; Wal- 
ter D. Mertz, vice-president, Wil- 
mington (Del.) Trust Company; and 
Duncan H. Newell, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Trusts: B. Frank Patton, vice-presi- 
dent, Morgan Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., leader; Dr. 
Kurt F. Flexner, director of mort- 
gage finance, A.B.A., New York; Jo- 
seph R. Gathright, vice-president, 
The Kentucky Trust Company, Lou- 
isville, Ky.; William F. Keesler, 
senior vice-president, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, Mass.; and 
Robert S. Swaim, vice-president, The 
First National Bank, Chicago. 

Problems of Small and Medium 
Trust Departments: James S. Barker, 
president, The Mechanicks National 
Bank, Concord, N..H., leader; Henry 
W. Brockenbrough, Jr., trust officer, 
State-Planters Bank of Commerce 
and Trusts, Richmond, Va.; and L. C. 
Dilatush, vice-president and trust 
officer, Merchants National Bank and 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Ray F. Myers, vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, IIl., and 
Waldemar F. Pralle, vice-president 
and trust officer, City National Bank 
and Trust Company, Oklahoma City. 

Estate Planning Panel: William 
J. Copeland, vice-president, Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) National Bank, leader; 
James B. Irvine (Life Underwriter), 
president, Million-Dollar Round Ta- 
ble, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. T. Shaw 
(Accountant), Arthur Young & Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; René A. 
Wormser (Lawyer), Wormser, Koch, 
Kiely & Alessandroni, New York, 
N. Y.; and John M. Zuber (Trust- 
man), vice-president and senior trust 
officer, Republic National Bank, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Additional names of trust confer- 
ence speakers were announced on 
page 98, January BANKING. 


Willard Pedrick Is Named 
Assistant Director of 
The National Trust School 


Professor Willard H. Pedrick of 
Northwestern University School of 
Law has been named assistant di- 
rector of The American Bankers As- 
sociation Trust Division’s National 
Trust School, Richard P. Chapman, 
chairman of the school’s board of 
regents, has announced. Mr. Chap- 
man is president of the New England 
Merchants National Bank, Boston. 

Robert G. Howard, deputy man- 
ager and secretary of the A.B.A. 
Trust Division, is director of the 
school; William C. Bradford, assist- 
ant dean of faculties at Northwest- 
ern University, is associate director. 

Professor Pedrick served as ad- 
ministrator of the courses in trust 
new business at the 1960 session of 
the school, which is conducted each 
August on the campus of North- 
western University in Evanston, IIl. 
Earlier he had been director of the 
Trust Development School of the 
Illinois Bankers Association. 

The 1961 session will be held 
August 7-25. Copies of the catalog 
and other information about the 
school are available from the office of 
The National Trust School, 12 East 
36th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


* 
Willard Pedrick 


* 


"Economic Growth” Is Theme 
for Use by A.I.B. Chapters 


“Economic Growth Without Infla- 
tion: Its Nature and Significance” 
will be the subject for the public 
speaking contests which the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking chapters 
will hold during February, accord- 
ing to Everett D. Jones, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Detroit, who is chairman 
of the Institute’s National Public 
Speaking Committee. 
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J. Carlisle Rogers, Endorsed by Florida Bankers for 
A.B.A. Treasurer, Has Been Active in A.B.A. Affairs 


By unanimous vote, the Executive 
Council of the Florida Bankers As- 
sociation has endorsed J. Carlisle 
Rogers, president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Leesburg, Leesburg, 
Fla., for the treasurership of The 
American Bankers Association. 

The treasurer of the A.B.A. is 
elected by the Executive Council of 
the Association at its meeting for or- 
ganization following the national con- 
vention at which the president and 
vice-president have been elected by 
delegate vote. The treasurer usually 
serves two l-year terms. The present 
treasurer is I. F. Betts, president of 
The American National Bank of 
Beaumont, Tex., who is serving his 
second 1-year term. 

Floyd Call, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Florida Bankers Associa- 
tion, in advising BANKING of Mr. 
Rogers’ endorsement, stated : 

“We Florida bankers think his ca- 
pabilities, his broad interests, his rec- 
ord, plus the fact that he is a first 
class individual, all qualify him to 
hold the important job of being treas- 
urer of The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and we are going to do our 
utmost to help him win the post.” 


In Banking Since 1922 
Mr. Rogers entered the employ of 


The First National Bank in 1922; 
was elected assistant cashier in 1923, 
cashier in 1933, vice-president in 
1944, director in 1949, and president 
in 1953. 

He is a past president and secre- 
tary of the Florida Bankers Associa- 
tion; has served several terms as 
chairman of FBA’s Agricultural 
Committee, Public Relations Commit- 
tee, and Federal Legislative Commit- 
tee, and at present is a member of its 
Federal Legislative Committee. 

In The American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Rogers has served in a num- 
ber of important capacities, including 
the presidency of the State Associa- 
tion Section; member of the Small 
Business Credit Commission; mem- 
ber of the Administrative Commit- 
tee; several terms as a member of 
the Executive Council, of which he 
is at present a member; and is pres- 
ently serving a 3-year term as a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Committee. 

His many other services to banking 
include a 3-year term as director of 
the Jacksonville Branch of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

Mr. Rogers is an active churchman 
and has a record of outstanding ser- 
vice as a civic, educational, agricul- 
tural, and industrial leader and 
developer. 


The “Executives’ Night”? dinner, at which the top officers of the Greater New York 
banks were guests of the Metropolitan New York Group, National Association of 
Bank Women, was addressed by the Hon. Owen McGivern, justice of New York’s 
Supreme Court, on “Women in Politics and Business.” Ruby L. Walters, assistant 
vice-president, Manufacturers Trust Company, is chairman, and Dorothy H. Hyland, 
personnel officer, Dry Dock Savings Bank, is vice-chairman of the group. Left to 
right, Charles J. Stewart, president, Manufacturers Trust Company; Violet M. Boyd, 
assistant secretary, Manufacturers Trust, and group treasurer; Judge McGivern; 
Mrs. McGivern; and Mrs. Walters 
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J. Carlisle Rogers 


Booklet Series Is Completed on 
Preparedness Program for Banks 


The publications goal in the Pre- 
paredness Program for Emergency 
Operations in Banking has reached 
its conclusion with the issuance last 
month of the last two manuals—book- 
let No. 6, Collection of Cash Items 
and Noncash Items, and booklet No. 
7, Emergency Currency Distribu- 
tion. The series is designed to aid in 
keeping the banking system in op- 
eration in the event of nuclear attack 
or other large-scale disaster. 


Part of National Program 


The committees over whose names 
the booklets were published came 
into being in response to the call of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobi- 
lization upon all industry to develop 
emergency plans. John J. McCloy, 
who, prior to his retirement on De- 
cember 31, was chairman of the 
board, Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, was the chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Commercial 
Bank Preparedness. 

Further consideration of emer- 
gency planning on a national scale, 
if and when needed, will be the re- 
sponsibility of the A.8’.A. Bank Man- 
agement Committee. 


Pacific Northwest Banking 
Conference Is Canceled 

The 1961 Pacific Northwest Con- 
ference on Banking has been can- 
celed, according to announcement by 
C. Clement French, president, and 
Eugene Clark, dean, School of Eco- 
nomics and Business, Washington 
State University, Pullman. 
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Instalment Loans 
For New MDs 
Offered by 
Chicago Bank 


Family Finance 


Stories Seem 
Down On 
Instalment 
Credit 


A.B.A. Installment 
Credit Meeting 
Next Month 


Credit Men 
Must Help 


Savings Grow 


Instalment Crecit 


New doctors in Chicago are about to get specially-tailored help toward the huge 
expense of establishing a practice. 


A special deferred payment instalment loan is the keystone to Continenta!-Illi- 
nois Bank and Trust Company’s new professional man’s financing program. This 
gives the new doctor a moratorium on repaying his loan while he builds up practice 
to provide income to cover staggering initial expense, although interest charges 
start immediately. 


Counseling in terms of loan function and amount go with this service, as does a 
check-credit plan, bond service and trust services. 


Eventually the program will be expanded to include members of other profes- 
sions requiring heavy initial investment, says the bank. 


Signs of the times are the many articles in consumer publications on family fin- 
ances, with consumer credit often used as the scapegoat for problems created by 
poor family management. Some of these stories are more than somewhat fictional- 
ized, say authorities. 


An example of an anti-credit shocker is ‘We Went Bankrupt—On the Installment 
Plan,” in the January Reader’s Digest. 


The leering instalment credit banker is not exactly pictured as a true friend to 
man. Although described as “smiling benignly,” you usually know just what the 
writer really means. 


This sort of thing can do much to destroy goodwill carefully built up in the 
minds of a country-full of bank customers. Especially now, keep your image 
friendly but firm by being friendly but firm, caution A.B.A. officials. 


Plans for the March 20-22 National Instalment Credit Conference of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, which annually attracts some 1,750 bank executives, are 
rapidly approaching completion. 


The conference, to be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, will be ad- 
dressed by S.M. Fleming, vice-president of the American Bankers Association, and 
president, Third National Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; M.S. Szymczak, governor, Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Washington, D.C.; C. M. Shanks, recently retired president, 
Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N.J.; Robert W. Galvin, president, Motor- 
ola, Inc., Chicago; and Reno Odlin, president, Puget Sound National Bank, Tacoma. 


Other outstanding speakers and the now-traditional and fruitful “bull-sessions” 
will be a major part of the program. 


Increased savings are the most practical way for banks to get more money to 
direct into instalment lending in the Sixties, says Albert C. Simmonds, Jr., president 
of the New York State Bankers Association, particularly since the money squeeze is 
putting definite limits on converting securities into loanable funds. 


More team play between departments is the answer. Bank instalment credit 
departments need to do everything they can to further the expansion of 
savings and sell bank services as a packaged whole. 


Indirect financing of auto paper through insurance agents is getting another 
boost as a major Indianapolis bank sets up a deal including 400 insurance 
agents. 
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If you keep one ear to the ground, and the other 
tuned to the speakers at the A.B.A. National Instal- 
ment Credit Conference in Chicago next month, you 
should get a good idea of how current trends will be 
affecting your instalment credit future. Some details 
on the conference appear on page 92. 


Some 400 agents handling Meridian Mutual insurance will be able to handle loan 
applications for auto finance through Merchants National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany in Indianapolis in an agreement between the bank and the insurance com- 


pany. 


The bank will not be obligated to fulfill the loan until it is fully processed by 
normal bank procedures and under ordinary circumstances will never see the cus- 
tomer. The agent gets the insurance business, and according to reports from other 
banks using this system, the bank gets a good volume of high quality auto paper. 


The International Hotel Association may be extending a new credit card plan 
that could include participation by American banks and bring them into a new as- 
pect of credit competition. 


Hard-headed French businessmen and bankers have developed a credit card sys- 
tem, functioning at present through the French Hotel Association, that might set a 
pattern for competition with the universal type of credit card that so profitably 
takes care of the credit needs of salesmen, travelers, and others who need credit 
in far-spread cities. 


The French system, developed because French businessmen were just not going 
to give a cut to credit card organizations for what they call “no service to themselves 
whatsoever,” is now the Universal Credit Card of the International Hotel Associa- 
tion and bears the slogan “Sign—Your Bank Will Pay.” 


The holder has a card with his name, address, and signature, and the name and 
address of his bank. 


He presents the card to a hotel or restaurant, where the data is transferred to a 
form which he signs, something like a blank check. 


The form is credited immediately at the proprietor’s bank, but not billed to the 
card holder’s bank for about a month, giving him the usual month’s extension of 
credit. 


The holder’s bank will set up a special account to cover this billing, keeping it 
solvent by drawing upon his regular account. The holder gets his canceled check 
with his monthly statement. 


The applicant’s fee is $10, to cover credit investigation, insurance against bad 
checks, administration costs and the like. There is no fee to the participating mer- 
chant. 


If this works well in France, the International Hotel Association, whose mem- 
bership includes American hotels, hopes to make the system international, in 
which case American banks might well be participating. 


The most 

important 

message on 
the ecard... 
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Indianapolis Bank 
Makes Paper Deal 
With Insurance Co. 


Hotel-Bank 
Credit Card 


May Become 


International 


“Your Bank 
Will Pay” 
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- NEWS «| Housing and Mortgages 


Results of A.B.A.’s Second Mortgage Practices Survey 


ONLY 19% of commercial banks 
are making residential mortgage 
loans which include a prepayment 
penalty clause. This and other facts 
were revealed by a recent statistical 
survey conducted by the Mortgage 
Finance Committee of The American 
Bankers Association. Hundreds of 
banks, which together hold over 
30% of all outstanding commercial 
bank mortgages, contributed to the 
statistics on which the following re- 
sults are based: 


Prepayment Penalties: Most banks 
(81%) do not charge a prepayment 
penalty. The most common form of 
penalty reported amounts to 1% of 
the original amount if the loan is 
paid in full within one year from 
closing. 


Interest Rates: The survey revealed 
that interest rates on conventional 
residential mortgages dropped 
slightly from August to October. 
Fewer banks reported interest rates 
in the ranges 6.1%-6.5% and over 
6.5% during October, whereas more 
banks in October reported interest 
rates in the lower or 5.5%-6% 
range. Some 88% of the banks are 
paying 3% on time deposits. 


Foreclosures and Delinquencies: 
Foreclosures and _ delinquencies 
again appeared to show an increase 
for October 1960 over October 1959. 
This is also the case for October 
1960 over August 1960. The rise is 
more pronounced for conventional 
mortgages than it is for FHA and 
VA mortgages. Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 7 showed the greatest in- 
crease in foreclosures for conven- 
tional mortgages. 


Advance Commitments: Advance 
commitments for October 1960 re- 
mained at the same level as October 
1959. It is revealed, however, that 
commitment figures for October 
1960 are 10% above those for Au- 
gust 1960. 


Loan Applications: The survey re- 
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vealed that 44% of the banks re- 
ported a decrease in applications 
received. The reasons given for the 
decline in loan applications were, in 
order of importance: business con- 
ditions and lack of demand, bank 
promotion policy, high interest rates 
and discounts, and high building and 
land costs. 


Application Rejections: Some 21% 


of the banks indicated that loan ap- 
plications were on the increase. In- 


Program Announced for 


adequate downpayment and income 
potential were cited as the major 
reasons. 


Construction Loan Fees and Charg- 
es: Most banks charge a straight 
1% as a commitment inspection or 
processing fee. Aside from the regu- 
lar simple interest on the loan, 29% 
of the banks indicated they did not 
impose additional fees or charges, 


The A.B.A.’s January 1961 Mort- 


gage Bulletin discusses the survey in 
detail. 


First National Mortgage 


Conference in Washington, April 30-May 1 


HOUSING and mortgage authori- 
ties representing the legislative and 
executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, home building and life insur- 
ance industries, education, and sav- 
ings and commercial banking will 
appear on the program for the First 
National Mortgage Conference of 
the American Bankers Association 
to be held at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on April 30- 
May 1, according to Cowles Andrus, 
chairman of the Mortgage Finance 
Committee, A.B.A., and president of 
the New Jersey Bank and Trust 
Company, Passaic, N. J. 

Government spokesmen will in- 
clude Senator John J. Sparkman 
(D., Ala.), chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, who will speak on “Housing 
Needs for the 1960s,” and Repre- 
sentative Albert Rains (D., Ala.), 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, whose 
topic will be “A Housing Program 
for the 1960s.” 

From the executive branch, J. 
Stanley Baughman, president, Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Associa- 
tion will discuss the “Future of 
the Secondary Mortgage Market.” 
Other recently appointed housing 
officials have been invited to speak. 

The program will include two 
panel discussions and three infor- 


mal discussion groups. A panel mod- 
erated by Ben C. Corlett, director of 
the Washington Office, A.B.A., will 
discuss “The Government, Private 
Industry, and Today’s Housing 
Problems.” Members of the panel 
will include Dr. James J. O’Leary, 
director of economic research, Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
New York, N. Y.; Nathaniel H. 
Rogg, director, Economics Depart- 
ment, National Association of Home 
Builders, Washington, D. C.; Saul 
B. Klaman, director of research, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, New York, N. Y.; and 
Miles L. Colean, housing economist, 
Washington, D. C. 

The second panel on “Weaknesses 
in the Mortgage Market and How to 
Correct Them” will be moderated by 
E. Sherman Adams, vice-president, 
The First National City Bank, New 
York, N. Y. Panel members will be 
Dr. Paul W. McCracken, professor 
of business conditions, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Dr. Hobart 
C. Carr, professor of banking, New 
York University, New York, N. Y.; 
and Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, director of 
mortgage finance, A.B.A., New 
York, N. Y. 

The informal discussion groups 
will cover “Urban Renewal,” ‘‘Pen- 
sion Funds,” and a “National Con- 
ventional Mortgage Market.” 

G. Russell Clark, New York State 
Superintendent of Banks, New 
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york, N. Y., will be the luncheon 
speaker on Tuesday, May 1. His 
topic w:!l be “Legal Changes Neces- 
sary for the Development of a Na- 
tional Mortgage Market.” 

Speakers at the Wednesday morn- 
ing session on May 1 will be Louis 
B. Lundborg, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco, on “The Commercial 
Bank as a Community Bank”; Dr. 
Flexner, on “A Mortgage Lending 
Agenda for Commercial Banks”; 
and Car! A. Bimson, president, Val- 
ley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., 
and president, American Bankers 
Association, on “Mortgage Finance 
Has Come of Age.” 

Other speakers will be announced 
later. 


(losing Costs Are Too High, 
Says “American Home’ 


REAL estate lawyers, title insur- 
ance companies, and mortgage lend- 
ers were charged with negligence 
by “The American Home” magazine 
in an article entitled “Why Your 
Closing Costs Are So High!” ap- 
pearing in its January issue. The 
article maintains that home buyers 
are being charged an unnecessary 
$50,000,000 annually closing 
costs. 

“If our real estate records were 
modernized and put on a business- 
machine basis, the cost of title in- 
surance could be brought down by 
more than 50%,” the magazine 
states. 

“Generally speaking, closing costs 
are not always determined by a logi- 


s cal or businesslike manner, but ac- 


cording to custom, whim, long-es- 
tablished legal practice, or what 
the traffic will bear,” declares the 
magazine. “Their validity has been 
questioned by Congress and by both 
the FHA and VA.” 

“Part of the cost,” it continues, 
“can be attributed to archaic real 
estate laws and practices and part 
of it is caused by the snarled and 
obsolete property records in many 
county courthouses.” 

The magazine challenges real es- 
tate lawyers, title insurance compa- 
nies, and mortgage lenders to effect 
a cure, 


3rd Quarter Foreclosures 


CONTINUING the upward climb, 
the number of foreclosures on non- 
farm properties reached 13,450 dur- 
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ing the third quarter of the year— 
an increase of 8% above the previ- 
ous quarter, reports the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

Although the quarterly activity 
was double the number in 1955, it 
was 28% below the number of dis- 
tress actions taken during July, Au- 
gust, and September 1940. 


$55-Billion in New 
Construction in 1960 


THE value of total new construc- 
tion put-in-place in December 1960 
amounted to $4.4-billion, according 
to preliminary estimates of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. This was 9% less than 
in November 1960, but only 1% be- 
low December 1959. The decline 
from November to December was 
approximately the normal seasonal 
change. 

For the 1960 year, the value of 
new construction put-in-place total- 
ed $55-billion. This was just 2% 
below the record total of $56.2-bil- 


lion reported for 1959. Expenditures 
for private construction at $39-bil- 
lion were also 2% below 1959, while 
public construction at $16.1-billion 
was only 1% less than the $16.3-bil- 
lion reported last year. 

A significant aspect of the year- 
to-year change was the large de- 
crease of $2.4-billion in private resi- 
dential building. This amount was 
only partially compensated for by 
the increase in private non-residen- 
tial building of $1.1-billion. 


Mortgage Bankers Briefs 


THE MBAA has announced that 
it favors giving housing a cabinet 
status provided care is taken “to 
recognize the differences between 
the essentials of a healthy private 
credit system assisted by Federal 
programs and the criteria necessar- 


The Mortgage Outlook 


THE upturn in economic activity 
is generally the result of a dynamic 
force in the economy. Such a force 
may come in the form of tax policy, 
fiscal policy, or major innovations 
by business. During the 1957-58 re- 
cession one dynamic force responsi- 
ble for the upturn was Government 
fiscal policy which involved the ac- 
cumulation of a sizable deficit. 

There is at present no dynamic 
factor on the horizon which, in my 
opinion, is sufficiently clear to war- 
rant an accurate prediction of an 
upturn. An upturn will undoubtedly 
come and most likely during 1961, 
but I would hesitate to predict the 
month. 

The supply of mortgage credit is 
definitely improving. One reason for 
this is that during a decline in busi- 
ness activity, especially if it is not 
too severe, savings and time depos- 
its increase. The reason for this is 
fairly obvious—people are more 
cautious and firms shift from other 
things to time deposits because their 
needs for cash are less. A second 
factor in the availability of mort- 
gage funds is that during a decline 
or adjustment in business activity 


the demand for competing invest- 
ments declines leaving more credit 
for the mortgage market. 

Although there should be no 
shortages in the supply of mortgage 
credit, the demand for such credit 
is something else. Indications at 
present are that demand will be con- 
siderably less than in 1959 and 
probably somewhat more than in 
1960. It should be remembered that 
housing shortages have been great- 
ly reduced by heavy postwar con- 
struction. Family formation, in fact, 
has proceeded at a lower rate than 
housing construction during the last 
few years. 

Liberalizing terms of credit will 
not help very much because they are 
now about as liberal as they can 
reasonably be. At present it looks 
like about 1,2000,000 housing starts 
for 1961. Although the supply of 
mortgage funds is relatively greater 
than it was during the boom, there 
would have to be a considerably 
greater upturn in savings before in- 
terest rates will fall very much. 


Kurt F. FLEXNER, Director 
Mortgage Finance, A.B.A. 
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ily involved in direct Government 
loan and grant programs commonly 
known as ‘welfare programs’.” 


There is every prospect that 
1961 will be one of the most satisfac- 
tory and rewarding years mortgage 
banking has experienced in more 
than a decade, principally because 
the influencing factors likely to be 
dominant will create normal condi- 
tions, Robert Tharpe, president of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, and president, Tharpe 
& Brooks, Inc., Atlanta, said in a 
recent statement. 

“Tight money is behind us,” he 
said, “savings to supply mortgage 
investment are increasing in our 
thrift institutions and investors will 
be seeking good mortgage loans 
as they have not done in some 


The MBAA, in cooperation with 
the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, sponsored 
the 16th annual Conference for Sen- 
ior Executives in Mortgage Banking 
January 17-19. Theme: “Mortgage 


INCENTIVE savings plans which 
encourage people to have bank ac- 
counts should be tailored to meet the 
needs of individual banks and should 
be integrated into the whole market- 
ing approach for the selling of serv- 
ices, according to the Savings Divi- 
sion of The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, which recently mailed two 
new booklets to all Association mem- 
ber banks. 

One describes 22 incentive sav- 
ings plans which have been success- 
fully used in banks, and the other 
describes a variety of novel savings 
development ideas which may be 
adapted by banks to stimulate sav- 
ing in their own communities.- 
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Banking in an Intensely Competi- 
tive Economy.” 


Heating Index Explained 


USE of more insulation in houses 
would make more families eligible 
to buy new homes with FHA-insured 
mortgages and also enable any giv- 
en family to carry a bigger mort- 
gage and thus afford a better home, 
Fred H. Sides, executive officer of 
the National Mineral Wool Insula- 
tion Association, told a group of 
New York financial and real estate 
editors. 

Mr. Sides outlined a new system of 
determining changes in the FHA’s 
estimates of prospective monthly 
housing expense and ratings of buy- 
ers’ ability to pay. It was developed 
as a joint project of the NMWIA 
and the National Association of 
Home Builders. 

Mr. Sides stated that the system 
is an outgrowth of the FHA’s previ- 
ously announced policy of encour- 
aging builders to use efficient mate- 
rials and design to reduce a home 
owner’s monthly operating expense. 
This philosophy was expressed in 
the FHA’s Housing Expense Data 
Letter No. 1789, of Jan. 25, 1960. 

Mr. Sides explained a new heat- 
ing index, which combines in one 
figure the variable of heating de- 
gree days, cost of combustion fuel, 
and heating equipment efficiency. 


Savings 


Two New A.B.A. Savings Studies Completed, Mailed 


The booklet entitled Incentive Sav- 
ings Plans results from a_ study 
which has been carried on by the Di- 
vision’s Committee on Savings De- 
velopment for the past two years. C. 
Arthur Hemminger, vice-president 
and public relations director of First 
National Bank in St. Louis, is chair- 
man of the committee. 

In an introduction, the committee 
suggests no standard operational 
procedures for banks to follow, but 
rather urges that the incentive plans 
be tailored by each bank to fit into 
its own over-all marketing approach 
to selling savings. It is pointed out 
that cost factors should be consid- 
ered in anticipating the results from 


The heating index can be used if g 
builder insulates to either of two 
levels—to a ceiling “U” value of .07 
and a wall “U” of .09, or to a ceiling 
“U” of .07 with no wall insu ation, 
as might be the case in solid masgop- 
ry construction. 

By applying the heating index to 
two charts, Mr. Sides said, it is pos. 
sible to read any of three effects 
(per 1,000 sq. ft. of floor area), 
These are: 

(1) Reduction in monthly hous- 
ing expense. 

(2) Possible reduction in annual 
income without lowering FHA rat- 
ing of buyer’s ability to pay. 

(3) Increase in mortgage which 
can be supported by savings in op- 
erating expense. 

The formula given for the heating 
index is: 


Heating index equals heating deg. 
days multiplied by fuel cost per 
100,000 btu divided by heating 
equipment efficiency. 

An example given by Mr. Sides 
showed how to figure the heating 
index if the heating degree days 
were 5475; the fuel cost were 10 
cents per 100,000 btu; and the heat- 
ing equipment efficiency were 0.75. 
He applied these figures to the for- 
mulato get: 


5475 x $0.10 — 730 


Heating index = 0.76 


a particular plan, that every plan has 
not proved successful in each bank, 
and that some of the plans are copy- 
righted. 

“Incentive Savings Plans,” the 
committee says, “fills a need that has 
been created by the rapidly growing 
interest of banks in principles and 
practices of sound savings develop- 
ment.” 

The booklet on Novel Savings De- 
velopment Ideas is in the form of a 
bulletin, stressing the ‘“man-bites- 
dog” approach to merchandising of 
savings account services by banks. 

“Experience proves,” says the 
booklet, “that the best way to build 
savings deposits is to (1) know your 
market, (2) know your product, (3) 
offer your community the widest pos- 
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sible range of savings services, and 
(4) consistently sell the advantages 
of your bank as the best place for 
savers dollars.” 

The booklet contains a wide va- 
riety of programs used by individual 
banks to secure new accounts. 

Additional copies of Incentive Sav- 
ings Plans may be purchased from 
the A.B.A. Department of Printing 
at $1 each. No charge is made for the 
bulletin Novel Savings Development 
Ideas. 


Ben Franklin Observance 


THE National [Ben] Franklin 
Thrift Observance was launched on 
January 17 by the National Thrift 
Committee, Inc., of Chicago. The 
theme of the observance was “Save— 
The Art of Making Money Plenty.” 


staff members whose sole purpose 
would be to concentrate their efforts 
on counseling, speaking, and demon- 
strating the rewards of good money 
management. A complete kit of ma- 
terials, including ways to initiate 
this money management program, 
displays, pamphlets, speeches, radio- 
TV spots, fill-in news releases, and 


editorial comment, was available 
through the committee.’ 
1121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, II. 


Home Buyers’ Guide Demand 


THE second printing of You, 
Your Bank, and Your Mortgage, 
published recently by the Mortgage 
Finance Committee of the A.B.A., 
is under way due to heavy banker 
response. 

Bank customers find the booklet 
helpful in that it answers such 
questions as what to look for in a 
house; how much to pay for a 


home; the best type and size of 
mortgage. 

The back cover page of this 26- 
page 4” x 9” booklet is reserved 
for bank signature imprinting. 
The price of the booklet ranges 
down from 15 cents each for 1 to 
49 copies to 8 cents each for 20,000 
or over. Charge for imprinting 
is $3 per 1,000, with a $3 minimum. 


During the observation, all thrift 


g deg. institutions were urged to allocate 
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CALENDAR, 1961 


1961 FEBRUARY 1961 MARCH JUNE 
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= 730 American Bankers Association 
42nd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Oct. 15-18 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
Fifth Regional Mortgage Workshop 
Meeting, Dinkler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga. 
58th Annual Savings Conference, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
Agricultural Committee and Subcom- 


87th Annual Convention, San Fran- 
cisco 

380th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, The Statler Hilton, Dallas. 


Nov. 9-10 


Nov. 138-14 


n has mittee on Agricultural Credit Meet- State Associations 
bank, ing, Western Skies Hotel, Albuquer- Florida, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour 
copy- que, N. Mex. Maryland, Cruise on S.S. Hanseatic 
. 20-22 Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 

the Hilton Hotel, Chicago Miss. 
it has Apr. 80- First National Mortgage Conference, Georgia, General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
wing May 3 Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. Savannah 
3 and May 8-65 Fourth Southern Trust Conference, Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Mont- 
yelop- Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, Miss. gomery 

May 29- American Institute of Banking, Olym- Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

s De- June 2 pic Hotel, Seattle North Carolina, The Carolina, Pine- 
of a June 12-24 Stonier Graduate School of Banking, hurst 
bites- Rutgers University, New Bruns- Texas, Sheraton Dallas and Statler Hil- 
ig of wick, N. J. ton hotels, Dallas 
nks. July 12-14 35th Western Regional Trust Confer- Tennessee, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 

the ence, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Nashville 
build Aug. 7-25 National Trust School, Northwestern Ohio, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
‘_ University, Evanston, III. (CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
pos- 
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May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
June 


June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


June 


June 
June 


June 
June 


June 
June 


June 


11 
11-13 


14-16 


15-16 


17-19 


18-20 


18-20 
21-23 


21-24 


22-24 


22-24 
25-27 


26-27 
6- 7 


7- 8 


7-11 


8- 9 


8-10 
8-11 


8-11 


11-13 
14-16 


15-17 


15-17 


15-17 


16-17**New Hampshire, 


16-17**New Hampshire 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 


Delaware, Hotel du Pont, Wilmington 

South Dakota, Sheraton Johnson Ho- 
tel, Rapid City 

Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City 

Illinois, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Ho- 
tel, Charleston 

Kansas, Wichita 

California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Arkansas, Arlington 
Springs 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Massachusetts, The Equinox House, 
Manchester, Vt. 

North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 

Minnesota, Saint Paul Hotel, Saint 
Paul 

Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 

Dist. of Col., The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 

New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 


Hotel, Hot 


*Nevada, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, 


Idaho 


*Utah, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, 


Idaho 
Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 
Vermont, The Equinox House, Man- 
chester, Vt. 
Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 
Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 
Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea Hotel, Portsmouth (New Castle) 
Mutual Savings, 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea Hotel, Ports- 
mouth (New Castle) 


June 18-20 Washington, Leopold Hotel, Belling- 


ham 


* Joint Meeting 
** Joint Meeting 


SMTWTFS 


AUGUST 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 

May 

May 31- 
June 3 

June 4-17 


June 11-13 


June 28-30 


June 19- 
July 14 
Oct. 9-12 


Oct. 9-12 


Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaikee 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, W ite 
Sulphur Springs 

Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 
Springs 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land 

Montana, Jackson Lake Lodge, Mcran, 
Wyo. 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

Western Secretaries Conference, Trop- 
icana Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Central States Conference, Chase Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 


Mon- 


Other Organizations 


Nat’l Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Operations, Audit and Control Con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, Boston 

Nat’] Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Third Washington Conference, Hotel 
Willard, Washington, D. C. 

NABAC Eastern Regional, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nat’! Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Annual Conference, Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Safe Deposit Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 
Nat’] Ass’n Mutual Savings Banks, 
Graduate School of Savings Bank- 
ing, Brown University, Providence, 

R..1. 

National Machine Accountants Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada 

School of Business, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 

National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Stardust Hotel, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 


SEPTEMBER 
SMTWTFES 


DECEMBER 1962 JANUARY 1962 
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June 19-21 
May June 20-22 
May 
June 22-24 
May 
June 22-24 
May 
June 22-24 
May 
June 238-25 
May 
June 238-24 
June 25-27 
July 138-14 
July 16-18 
July 20-22 
| 
| 
67-9 
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BEHIND THE FIGURES 


é 


at 


MONEY AT WORK 


This is money at work for the community that is building new homes, expanding 


businesses, buying new cars, creating new jobs... 


helping Detroit and Mich- 


igan to grow and stay vigorous. And this money is put to work by people with 


experience who know the needs of our customers. They can help you, too. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 
State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Loans 


$157,886,177 
225,144,983 
128,808,833 
2,010,851 
$312,612,589 
153,843,325 


Bank Properties and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest 

Other Assets 


466,455,914 
10,434,971 
47,406 
3,594,966 
895,051 


$995,279,152 


LIABILITIES 
Demand Deposits: 


Individuals, Corporations and Others 
U. S. Government 


Savings and Time Deposits 
Total Deposits 


Liability on 


$464,585,967 
17,378,658 
27,443,448 
$509,408,073 
391,515,495 
$900,923,568 
Letters of Credit 


Unearned Interest 


Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities 


5,246,249 


Capital Stock ($10 Par) 


83,161,057 
$995,279,152 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of $77,285,000 are pledged to secure 
public and other deposits where required by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $3,805,841. 


DETROIT BANK & TRUST 
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Report from National Credit Conference 


BANKERS URGED TO 
ASSUME LEADERSHIP 


Bankers who went to the National Credit Conference 


expecting laurels for the record breaking year just ended 


received relatively little solace from the lineup of hard- 


hitting speakers who told the credit men that they must 


work even harder. 


ROM the morning session’s dra- 

matic opening remarks by Val- 

ley National’s and A.B.A.’s Pres- 
ident Carl A. Bimson to the closing 
ones by Clair C. Lasher of General 
Electric and Central-Penn’s Casimir 
A. Sienkiewicz, it was obvious to the 
gathering in Chicago’s La Salle Ho- 
tel that they “must face the chal- 
lenge.” 


Call to Leadership 


Meeting under the uncertainties of 
a three-day-old Administration and 
a receding economy, the group of just 
under one thousand bankers heard 
Mr. Bimson sound the call to leader- 
ship that typified the prevailing spir- 
it of the conference. Accomplishing 
a growth economy is no longer the 
sole responsibility of management 
and government, he said, but bankers 
must do their part as well. 

The country is not in a depression, 
he told the group, but a moderate 
recession that can be localized and 
contained. He added that bankers 
cannot expect any substantial in- 
crease in business loans to manufac- 
turers or retailers unless there is a 
reversal in the present pattern of 
low inventory accumulation. 


Guts, Gore, Gumption! 

Continuing Mr. Bimson’s urging 
for bankers to assume leadership was 
Bank of Virginia’s Thomas C. Bous- 
hall. Bankers must help lead the 
economy out of the recession, he said. 
While they usually pull in their 
horns and move to the sidelines dur- 
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ing a downturn, now is the time for 
“guts, gore, and gumption.” 

Verbally pointing at those bank- 
ers who have only tolerated consumer 
credit or ignored it altogether, Mr. 
Boushall dismissed as invalid the 
fear of losses or the claim that con- 
sumer credit is only a minor function 
of banking. 


Identify with Masses 


While bankers to a great extent 
have not identified themselves with 
the needs of the masses, Mr. Boushall 
said, other financial institutions have 
cultivated the people for their sav- 
ings. He warned that if bankers 
don’t react to this danger, they will 
find themselves playing a smaller 
and smaller role in the economy. 


Tax Equality 


The question of tax equality, which 
was a heated after-hours topic, was 
tackled by Howard J. Stoddard of 
Michigan National. He traced the 
rugged legislative road followed by 
the bankers’ request for tax equality 
and ended by saying that if some- 
thing isn’t done, “. . . it will lead to 
serious deterioration of our commer- 
cial banking system.” 


Surplus Equals Trouble 


M. Monroe Kimbrel of the First 
National of Thomson told the group 
that continuing surpluses have 
placed the farm economy in serious 
trouble, and that the financial needs 
of farmers are related directly to 
these surpluses. He added that more 


intensive research in farm finance 
must be done. 


Drastic Changes 


Wisconsin’s Morris J. Vollmer 
agreed with Mr. Kimbrel and said 
that the dimensions of agriculture 
are changing so drastically that new 
problems are created daily for bank- 
ers in farm finance. 


Small Business’ Share 


Philip S. Shoemaker of Pittsburgh 
National asked the credit men to ac- 
cept the challenge of financing small 
business, the backbone of the econ- 
omy. When the credit pie is being 
carved, he stated, small business 
should get its share. 


Rates Will Rise 


Devoting his remarks to what will 
happen in credit, Donald MacArthur 
of Sears Roebuck predicted that 1961 
will witness open market rates below 
prime rates, which will fall below 
long-term rates. Long-term rates will 
rise, he said. 


Short-term Interest 


“Shirtsleeve” discussions were 
held after the conference, and one of 
the outstanding speakers was the 
New York Fed’s Howard D. Crosse. 
Most authorities believe that credit 
will get tighter before long, he said, 
but during the lull bankers should 
push for a program of paying inter- 
est on short-term time deposits to 
help regain their traditional role of 
financial intermediaries. 


BANKING 


Condensed 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


as of December 31, 1960 


a 


FIRST CITy 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


RESOURCES: 


Cash and Due from Banks......... $287,697,210.18 
U. S. Government Bonds......... 

Municipal Bonds and Warrants. . 7,196,910.26 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock... . 1,650,000.00 

Other Investments . . . 1,247,674.79 194,456,663.45 


Loans and Discounts ere 247,736,158.67 
Bank Premises ... . $ 18,508,464.06 
Furniture and Fixtures a 1.00 
Other Real Estate. . i as 24.00 18,508,489.06 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected...... 2,297,580.85 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 5,431,213.61 
TOTAL RESOURCES $781,127,315.82 


LIABILITIES: 


Capital Stock $ 27,500,000.00 
Surplus .... 27,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 7,212,463.41 
TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT......... $ 62,212,463.41 
Reserve Accounts 5,286,576.20 
Liability on Letters of Credit.................. 5.431,213.61 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual $511,954,552.83 
Banks .. 186,038,343.27 
Government ......... 10,204,166.50 708,197,062.60 


TOTAL LIABILITIES Ke $781,127,315.82 
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MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 


Other Public Securities 

Other Securities......... 

Loans and Discounts 

Bank Buildings and Equipment 
Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Capital. 
Surplus...... 
Undivided Profits 
Due Depositors 
Federal Reserve Funds Borrowed 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses 
Other Liabilities 


$ 377,592,328.19 
509,345,427.57 
239,585,448.34 
9,858,428.37 
1,055,200,813.70 
20,223,932.05 
13,921,640.98 


$2,225,728,019.20 


$ 65,237,775.00 
187,295,500.00 

47 ,987,771.58 
1,854,204,344.57 
38,500,000.00 
20,823,750.03 
11,678,878.02 


$2,225,728,019.20 


Securities carried at $197,333,291.38 are pledged to secure deposits of public monies and for other purposes. 


DIRECTORS 


AVERY C. ADAMS, Chairman, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
MARK W. CRESAP, JR., President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
FRANK R. DENTON Vice Chairman 


Chairman and President, 
Diamond Alkali Company 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, Director, Member of the Executive Committee, 
United States Steel Corporation 


Chairman, Koppers Company, Inc. 

Roslyn, New York 

WILLIAM B. GIVEN, JR. ..Chairman, American Brake Shoe Company 
EDWARD J. HANLEY, President, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
HENRY J. HEINZ, Il...................Chairman, H. J. Heinz Company 


HARRY B. HIGGINS Director, Member of the Executive Committee, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


DAVID G. HILL 
ROY A. HUNT 


President, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Aluminum Company of America 

Director, 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 

Vice President, 

Lockhart Iron and Steel Company 
Chairman, 

Consolidation Coal Co. and The M. A. Hanna Co. 


CHAF LES LOCKHART 


GEORGE H, LOVE 


JOHN A. MAYER President 


PAUL MELLON Chairman, 


The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 
RICHARD K. MELLON 
GWILYM A. PRICE 
WILLIAM P. SNYDER, JR., Chairman, The Shenango Furnace Company 
WILLIAM K. WHITEFORD Chairman, Gulf Oil Corporation 


1. W. WILSON Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Aluminum Company of America 


Vice President, T. Mellon & Sons 
Directors Emeritus 
ARTHUR V. DAVIS 
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Chairman 


Chairman, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
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Chemical Bank 


Founded 
1824 


New York ‘rust Company 


Condensed Hlatement of Condition 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations . 


State, Municipal and Public Securities . 


Other Bonds and Investments 

Banking Premises and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . 


Other Assets . . 2 « 


At the close of business December 31, 1960 


$1,052,285,298.78 
569,538,600.42 
435,890,591.76 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Capital Stock ($12. par) 


LIABILITIES 


$101,719,080.00 
 248,280,920.00 
‘ 63,226,397.73 $ 413,226,397.73 


23,583,639.43 Reserve for Contingencies 7,810,928.27 
2,234,440,297.91 Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. . . . 29,616,983.56 
33,516,900.89 Dividend Payable January 1, 1961. . . 5,509,783.50 
165,556,178.96 Acceptances Outstanding (Net). . . . 169,451,956.09 
17,740,552.31 Other Liabilities . @ 16,083,507.75 
7,342,853.46 Deposits . . « 3,898, 195,357.02 
$4,539,894,913.92 $4,539,894,913.92 


Securities carried at $248,175,459.34 in the foregoing statement are 
deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


Directors 


N. BAXTER JACKSON 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


HENRY UPHAM Harris 
Partner, Harris, Upham & Co. 


HAROLD H. HELM Chairman 


H. E. Humpureys, Jr. Chairman, 
United States Rubber Company 


Cason J. CALLAWAY Farmer 
ADRIAN M. MASSIE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


Rosert J. MCKIM 
Chairman of the Board, 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation 


MAuRICE T. MOORE 

Partner, Cravath, Swaine & Moore 

RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR. 
Chairman of the Finance Committee 
and Executive Vice President, 
New York Life Insurance Company 
J. ALBERT Woops Chairman, 
Courtaulds North America, Inc. 
Ropert G. GOELET Real Estate 
HuLsert S. ALDRICH Vice Chairman 


James B. BLack Chairman of the Board, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


Percy L. DouGLas 
Executive Vice President, 
Otis Elevator Company 
GILBERT H. PERKINS Vice Chairman 

B. GRAINGER 
Consultant to the Bank 
ARTHUR K. WATSON President, 
IBM World Trade Corporation 

Roy F. CoppebGE, Jr. 

President, National Distillers 
and Chemical Corporation 


KENNETH E. BLACK President, 
The Home Insurance Company 
HENRY L. HILLMAN President, 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 

Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
H. I. ROMNES President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 

LAMMOT DU PONT COPELAND 
Vice President, Director and Member 
of the Executive Committee, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
WILLIAM S. RENCHARD President 


HowarpD W. MCCALL, Jr. 
First Vice President 


FRANK K. Houston 
Honorary Chairman of the Board 
Rosert A. DRYSDALE 
Senior Partner, Drysdale & Co. 
DUNHAM B. SHERER New York 
C. WALTER NICHOLS 


Chairman, Nichols Engineering 
& Research Corporation 


ROBERT GOELET Real Estate 


JosePpH A. BOWER Retired 
Tuomas R. WILLIAMS President, 
Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, Inc. 


JOHN K. ROOSEVELT 
Partner, Roosevelt & Son 


GRAHAM H. ANTHONY Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Veeder-Root, Inc. 
FREDERICK E. HASLER Chairman, 
Haytian American Sugar Company, S. A. 
JAMES BRUCE 
Director of Various Corporations 
B. F. Few Trustee, Duke Endowment 
WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON President, 
Home Life Insurance Company 


HAROLD W. CoMFoRT 
President, The Borden Company 
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MAIN OFFICE: 165 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. . 


LONDON OFFICE: 25-31 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 


Correspondent Banks Throughout America and Abroad 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association e Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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||ortices 


IN UTAH, 


IDAH 


WYOMING 


COMBINED 
STATEMENTS OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. 


U. S. Government Securities 


State, County and ee 


Securities... 
Other Bonds and Securities.. 


Brokers’ Call Loans and Fed. — 


Total Cash and Securities...... 


Loans and Discounts.................... 
Loans Federally Insured 

or Guaranteed.. 
Banking Houses... 
Stock in Bank Building Company 
Furniture and Fixtures... 
Stock in Federal Reserve B: ank 
Other Resources............ 


Total Resources........ 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits and Reserves.... 


Loan Reserve Under Authority 
U.S. Treas. Mim. 6209.......... 


Government and Public Fund 
Accounts 


Demand Deposits.....................-.- 


Time Deposits.......... 3 
Total Deposits.... 


Unearned Discount............ 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Etc... 3 
Ouher 


Total Liabilities..................... 


$ 92,147,079.46 
111,275,915.57 


48,043,671.91 
2,393,610.82 
8,000,000.00 


261,860,277.76 
247,167,562.55 


54,670,629.40 
3,380,563.28 
6,200,000.00 
1,605,313.79 
900,000.00 
1,125,004.74 


$ 12,875,000.00 
17,875,000.00 
8,732,372.27 


39,482,372.27 


5,827,666.16 


75,007,203.80 
250,339,768.53 
193,330,086.24 


518,677,058.57 
6,113,075.61 


6,117,323.92 
691,854.99 


$576,909,351.52 


(Included are Inter-Bank Deposits Totaling $1,033,314.50) 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Fi T SECURITY BAN KS 


Headquarters: Salt Lake City, Utah 


First Security Bank of Utah, N. A., Salt Lake City, Utah 


| function... 
| ago. Some banks have major depart- 
| ments under vice-presidential—and 


Is More Consum: 
Credit Needed ° 


I HIS is the time for banking ‘o take 


| the leadership, to set a pattern, and 
| to prove its broad usefulness to all 


the people, to individuals, to business, 
to government, and to society in gen- 
eral. Now, in a recession period, is the 
appropriate time to press for larger 
consumer loan volume that will stimu- 
late buying of hard goods, of soft 
goods, and of service. 

The losses in consumer loans have 
been so fractionally small that even 
if there are some small losses in a 
relatively few individual cases, what 
of it? . . . We must have the cour- 
age to make these loans and not worry 
about some possible small losses. . . 

Have the guts to meet this situation 
head on. Don’t bother about the pos- 
sible gore stemming from small 
losses. Have the gumption to see the 


| over-all gain for the economy... . 


A Major Function 


First of all, in all but a few of 
America’s commercial banks has con- 
sumer credit been made a major 
. But that was some time 


some cases senior vice-presidential 
—direction, development, and super- 
vision. Some larger banks have 


| awakened to two things: (1) the 


profitability of consumer loans for 


| use of excess money; (2) and perhaps 


an even more important role, serving 


| the people of the community so that 


there would grow up an appreciation 
of banking’s interest in and service 
to the people of the community. ... 

It would seem that the time has ar- 
rived for the commercial banks of 
America to wake up and see that 
their salvation—in fact, their sur- 
vival—is dependent upon serving and 
pleasing the masses who create public 
opinion and who vote for city coun- 
cils, state legislators, and Congress- 
men. 

These representatives express the 
will of their electorate, which in turn 
speaks the mind of America for the 
welfare state, for democracy in ac- 
tion, or for the free enterprise sys- 
tem. We in banking must indeed be 
sure that the electorate speaks for 


the maintenance of private banking. 
—THomaS C. BOUSHALL before the 
National Credit Conference 


First Security Bank of Idaho, N. A., Boise, idaho 
First Security Bank of Rock Springs, Wyoming 
First Security Stote Bonk, Salt Lake City, Utoh 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


OF NEW Y¥OR 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1960 


Assets 


Cashandduefrombanks . . . . . $1,200,981,678 
U.S. Government obligations. . . . 450,156,420 
State, municipal and public securities . 185,691,052 
Customers’ acceptance liability . . . 121,044,961 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . . 12,750,000 


Investment in subsidiary companies. . 7,520,495 
Bank premises. . . ..... 30,843,722 


$4,423,947 ,762 


Liabilities 


Deposits. . . . . .. $3,646,025,383 
Reserve for expenses and taxes . . . 54,199,115 
Liability on acceptances .... . 123,802,707 
Dividend payable January 16,1961 . . 7,540,000 
Other liabilities . . . ..... 41,057,265 
Capital — 7,540,000 shares 

—$25 par . . . . $188,500,000 
Surplus. . . . . . 236,500,000 
Undivided profits. . . 126,323,292 


Total capitalfunds. . ... . 551,323,292 
$4,423,947,762 


Assets carried at $303,926,507 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, 
and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Figures for Paris office are as of November 30, 1960. 


Downtown Offices: 140 Broadway 
23 Wall Street 


Midtown Offices: Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 


European Offices: London 
Paris 
Brussels 


Directors 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 
President 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Bechtel Corporation 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


CARTER L. BURGESS 
President, American Machine 
& Foundry Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman of the Board 
State Street Investment Corporation 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


H. P. DAVISON 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


CARL J. GILBERT 
Chairman of the Board, The Gillette Company 


W. ALTON JONES 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Cities Service Company 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Vice Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


THOMAS S. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 
President, The Procter & Gamble Company 


THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Board 
American Cyanamid Company 


M. J. RATHBONE 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 
President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


HENRY S. WINGATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


GEORGE S. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


February 1961 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


succeeding JOHN FISKE, who be- 
comes executive committee chairman. 


FRANK COUZENS, JR., EDWARD T. 
DRYER, WILLIAM C. SHANNON, all 
from second vice-presidents to vice- 
presidents, Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit, Mich. 


Harry R. HosicK, who has been 


a vice-president, retires from Potter 


branch of Pittsburgh (Pa.) National 
Bank. 


Grorce CHAMPION, president, Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, and 
ARTHUR J. Morris, founder of the 
Morris Plan of Consumer Credit and 
Industrial Bank of Commerce chair- 
man, have both been named to the 
National Corporations Committee 
of the Freedoms Foundation at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT THE YEAR END OF 1960 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS .. 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 

BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

OTHER REAL ESTATE 

CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 
OTHER RESOURCES ... 


Dec. 31, 1960 
$101,436,510.40 
71,522,249.94 
14,099,670.43 
45,195.00 
600,000.00 
139,227,393.45 
1,197,140.60 
4,192,455.42 
1.00 

1.00 

412,627.58 

19,135.40 
$332,752,380.22 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 
COMMON STOCK 


RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC. .. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 


$ 9,350,000.00 
10,650,000.00 
___1,292,057.02 21,292,057.02 
3,437,084.66 
2,158,140.89 
412,627.58 


1,898,289.60 


$229,651,709.77 
68,869,815.77 
5,032,654.93 303,554,180.47 


$332,752,380.22 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $30,848,239.60 in the above statement are 
deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


helping Build a Greater Fort Worth and Southwest e Capital and Reserve Accounts Over $20 Million 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


ROBERT F. McCoRMICK, pres ‘dent 
of DeKalb (Mich.) Trust and Say- 
ings Bank for 37 years is celeprat- 
ing his 50th year in banking. When 
Mr. McCormick first achieved presi- 
dency of his bank, he was the young- 
est bank president in the country. 


McCormick 


About Banks 


Directors approve merger plans: 
PHILADELPHIA (Pa.) NATIONAL 
BANK AND GIRARD TRUST CORN Ex- 
CHANGE BANK. New name: PHILA- 
DELPHIA GIRARD NATIONAL BANK. 
FREDERIC A. POTTS, PNB president 
will be board chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer; GEORGE H. Brown, 
JR., GIRARD president, will be presi- 
dent and chief administrative offi- 
cer; GEOFFREY SMITH, GIRARD chair- 
man, will be vice-chairman and 
chairman of the executive committee. 


CiTy BANK becomes CITY Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF DETROIT in Michi- 
gan. 


THE ARIZONA BANK opens its 
32nd office, located in Scottsdale. 


Arruur T. LEONARD, left, president 
of City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIll., and DAvip M. 


KENNEDY, board chairman of CONTI- 
NENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
and TRUST COMPANY, recently met 
with bank staffs to announce mer- 
ger plans. Shareholder and Federal 
agency approvals were expected. The 
bank will operate under CONTINEN- 
TAL’S charter. 


Merger consummated: NATIONAL 
BANK OF WESTCHESTER, White 
Plains, N.Y., and Mount KIsco 
(N.Y.) NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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DIRECTORS 


BARNEY BALABAN 
President, Paramount Pictures Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry and Hutchinson 
Company 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home Products 
Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
Chairman, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
Chairman, United States Lines Company 


PAOLINO GERLI 
Chairman, Gerli & Co.; Inc. 


GABRIEL HAUGE 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


BARRY T. LEITHEAD 
President, Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
Chairman, Union Asbestos and 
Rubber Company 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
Chairman, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Vice Chairman, Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
President, Reynolds Metals Company 


WILLIAM E. ROBINSON 
Chairman of the Board, Coca-Cola Company 


HENRY B. SARGENT 
President, American & Foreign 
Power Company, Inc. 


CHARLES J. STEWART 
President 


REESE H. TAYLOR 
Chairman, Union Oil Company of California 


GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond and Share Company 


J. HUBER WETENHALL 
President, National Dairy Products 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 


February 1961 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 


119 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 
$1,253,619,748 
712,510,329 


81,064,576 
241,061,965 
6,023,400 
24,639,027 


State, Municipal and Public Securities . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank ........ 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Ac- 
40,518,666 
23,597,942 
112,392,920 
13,764,568 


$3,973,719,461 


Banking Houses and Equipment ......,. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances .., 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources .. 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits eee ee $3,464,810,876 
Outstanding Acceptances 115,752,855 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 


Other Liabilities 


Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 
Interest, etc. 


"Reserve for Possible Loan Losses ...... 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1961 ... 


44,268,479 
5,629,493 


40,361,931 
55,122,453 
3,275,350 


Capital Funds: 
Capital (5,039,000 
shares—$20 par) . $100,780,000 
100,000,000 
43,718,024 


Surplus 


Undivided Profits .... 244,498,024 


$3,973,719,461 


* Applicable to cover such future loan losses as may develop. None 
are at present known. 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $157,301,395 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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is the word for the new Cunneen planning concept offered to financial institutions. Our 
experienced consultants will assist you in any or all of these important services: C) SITE 
EVALUATION (J LONG-RANGE PLANNING C) PARKING, DRIVE-IN AND WALK-UP 
FACILITIES COST SFUDIES ARCHITECTURAL OPERATIONAL STUDIES 
(FACILITIES, WORK FLOW, SPACE UTILIZATION, EXPANSION NEEDS) 1) AUTO- 
MATION STUDIES (1) COMMUNICATIONS CJ CUSTOMER SERVICES PLANNING 
C1) EMPLOYEE RELATIONS STUDIES C INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION 
1) SECURITY EVALUATION CJ VAULT ENGINEERING (1) PROJECT MANAGEMENT 
(COMPLETE HANDLING OF DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION FOR ANY SIZE PROJECT) 
(1 CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT C) Our services include cooperation with local 
architects and engineers, if you wish. (1) We have helped hundreds of financial institutions 
build for the future. Any or all of our services are available to you. Your inquiry will receive 
a prompt reply, without obligation. 0 


THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1622 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1()6) 


Ons hundred twenty-six churches 
from coast to coast were given gifts 
of money totaling $2,531 by Bra- 
TRICE (Nebr.) NATIONAL BANK at the 
behest of the bank’s customers. 

BEATRICE NATIONAL sends a letter 
each year to its individual savings 
and checking account customers, of- 
fering to mail $1 to the church of the 
customer’s choice as a Christmas 
gift in his name. 1960’s total set a 
record, and brought the 4-year sum 
of such gifts given by the bank up 
to $9,360. 


The New 
and 


The Old 


Banx OF MONTREAL is celebrating a 


| historic homecoming with the open- 
| ing of its new 17-story building on 


the site of its first permanent home. 
Before B of M first opened its doors 
for business in 1817 in temporary 
quarters, it had planned this first 
building specifically designed for 
banking purposes in Canada. 1819 
saw the opening of this building, and 
after three decades B of M outgrew 
it and the domed structure pictured 
was built to its east. The bank’s new 
home is back on the site of its first. 
Both buildings appear in the picture. 


BANK OF GEORGIA holds open 
house at new Cascade office in At- 
lanta. 


SALEM (N.Y.) NATIONAL BANK 
merges into MANUFACTURERS Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF TROY, N.Y. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF 


| JACKSONVILLE, Fla., announces char- 


ter of affiliate bank to be known as 
AMERICAN BEACH BOULEVARD BANK. 


Final plans announced for an 8- 
story office building and garage to 
be built in conjunction with a pres- 
ent 10-story building have been an- 
nounced by MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF SYRA- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


HEAD OFFICE + LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1960 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . $606,600,480.78 Capital... -.- . . .$ $81,490:250.00 
U.S. Government Surplus. . . . . 88,569,750.00 


Securities . 


. $1,054,950,883.41 


Undivided Profits . 85,991,062.32 $255,991,062.32 


Securities . 


203,005,508.06 Reserves for Interest, Taxes,etc.. . 25,647,977.15 


Other Bonds and 


Securities . 


14 582.100.20 1,272,538,491.67 Interest Collected—Unearned . . . 18,193,406.77 


Loans (less reserves) . . . . . . 1,646,994,196.68 Acceptances and Letters of 
Earned Interest Receivable . . . . 13,990,813.90 Credit ...... 7,481,356.71 


Customers’ Liability under Other Liabilities. . . . .... 2,531,750.47 
Acceptances and L/C..... 7,481,356.71 


Bank Premises and Equipment. . . 45,090,693.86 


Other Assets 


Deposits— Time .$1,337,789,604.35 
968,649.14 — Demand . 1,946,029,524.97 3,283,819,129.32 


TOTAL. . . « « « TOTAL ..... . . .$3,603,664,682.74 


Securities carried at $518,536,085.93 are pledged to secure trust funds and U.S. Government, 
State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


James E. Shelton 
Chairman 
Chester A. Rude Lloyd L. Austin 
Vice Chairman President 
Elden Smith 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


Arnold O. Beckman Shannon Crandall, Jr. Philip S. Fogg Fred B. Ortman Elbridge H. Stuart 
President, Beckman President, California President, Consolidated Associate Director Chairman of the Board 
Instruments, Inc. Hardware Co. Electrodynamics Corp. Stanford Research Carnation Co. 


Philip L. Boyd 


Institute 
Allen J. Sutherland 
Charles E. Ducommun Robert E. Gross John J. Pike Senior Vice President 


Property Development “president, Ducommun Chairman of the President, The 
and Management Metals & Supply Co. Board, Lockheed Republic Supply Co. —_— Milton M. Teague 


Walter W. Candy, Jr. 


President 
Bullock’s, Inc. 


Aircraft Corp. of California Vice President and 


Gabriel C. Duque Fred H. Rohr ——- meer 
Attorney Oscar Lawler Chairman of the Board & “oneira Co. 


Attorney Edward R. Valentine 


Norman Chandler Bryant Essick Chairman of the Board 


President 


President, Essick John O’Melveny Edmund F. Schnieders and President 


The Times-Mirror Co. Manufacturing Co. Attorney Senior Vice President Robinson Building Co. 


MORE THAN 250 BANKING LOCATIONS SERVING SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


February 1961 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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220 ELECTRONIC COMPUTER SYSTEM 

Large capacity in the medium-price range. Utilizes the most 
complete variety of peripheral equipment including 
magnetic tape and paper tape units, punched card input 
and output units and high-speed printers. 


B301 MAGNETIC DOCUMENT PROCESSING SYSTEM 


Combines the Sorter-Reader (processes up to 
1,560 items per minute), multiple tape High-Speed 
Electrostatic Lister, Magnetic Tape Unit and Edit 
Control Unit to accomplish the proof.listing and 
conversion of source document information. 
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At The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Co. 
Senior Vice-President Alfred C. Graff reports: 


“BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
PROVIDE US WITH 
TOTAL AUTOMATION.” 


The scene: The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company—the nation’s oldest and Philadelphia’s largest bank; 
also, one of the first in the nation to be fully automated. 
The objective: Processing all documents and data for this 
billion dollar bank. The equipment: Data processing— 
Burroughs 220 computer systems. Item processing—B301 
Magnetic Document Processing Systems, P703 amount and 
account number printers, F5293 manual converters. The 
results, in the words of Alfred C. Graff, Senior Vice President, 
Bank Operations: ““Their total capability convinced us that 
Burroughs Corporation was best qualified to handle this 
gigantic, bank-wide job. In addition to invaluable assistance 
and experience, they were able to provide us with all the 
equipment—such as our exceptionally reliable computer 
systems and the world’s fastest sorter. As a result, we are 
already taking full advantage of advanced magnetic 
techniques.” 


The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company is one 
of many banks helped to ever increasing levels of accounting 
efficiency by Burroughs automation equipment. For details, 
action—and results—call our nearby branch now. Or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS, DECEMBER 31, 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts . 


RESOURCES 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture anil 


Fixtures, etc. 


Interest Earned Not Received a 


Customers’ Liability Under 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. 


TOTAL . 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits. 


LIABILITIES 


1960 


. $237,862,356.19 
173,629,341.76 
56,483,368.59 
5,999,098.14 


$ 473,974,164.68 
521,612,061.45 
1,800,000.00 


14,527,015.46 
4,104,267.45 


8,272,057.03 
$1,024,289,566.07 


. $ 25,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 
19,108,418.66 $ 79,108,418.66 


Discount Collected Not Earned. .. . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . 


Deposits . 


LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD 
Chairman 


WELLWOOD E. BEALL 
Senior Vice President, 
Boeing Airplane Company 


ROBERT S. BEAUPRE 
President 


HENRY BRODERICK 
President, Henry Broderick, 
Inc. 


FRANK H. BROWNELL, JR. 
Seattle 


CHARLES F. CLISE 
President, Securities 
Mortgage Company 

O. D. FISHER 
Chairman, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Company 

L. C. HENRY 


President, H. C. Henry 
Investment Company 


TOTAL . 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. INGRAM 
Director, Weyerhaeuser 
Company 

WILLIAM M. JENKINS 


President, First National 
Bank of Everett 


FRANK E. JEROME 
Vice Chairman 

ERIC A. JOHNSTON 
President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc. 

RICHARD E. LANG 
Chairman, Lang & Co. 

B. A. PERHAM 
President, Perham Fruit 
Corporation 

PAUL PIGOTT 
President, Pacific Car and 
Foundry Company 

W. G. REED 
Chairman, Simpson Timber 
Company 


SEATTLE - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . ... 


11,463,165.03 
6,880,118.84 
8,272,057.03 
918,565,806.51 


. $1,024,289,566.07 


VOLNEY RICHMOND, JR. 
President, Northern 
Commercial Company 

CHARLES D. SAUNDERS 
Chairman, 

Executive Committee 

WILBUR W. SCRUBY 
Seattle 

ALFRED SHEMANSK! 
President, Eastern Outfitting 
Company 

WILLIAM S. STREET 
President, Frederick & Nelson 

ELBRIDGE H. STUART 
Chairman, Carnation 
Company 

J. A. SWALWELL 
Seattle 

GEORGE VAN WATERS 
Chairman, Van Waters & 
Rogers, Inc. 

KATHERYN WILSON 
Director, Simpson Timber 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


| open house at its expanded 


iE 1038) 


CUSE, N.Y.; completion is anti: ipat- 
ed in 18 months. 


CLARENDON TRUST COMPANY holds 
West- 
over, Va., office. 


SOMERSET TRUST COMPANY, So- 
merville, N.J., opens its Watchung 
office. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, San 
Bernardino, Calif., holds open house 
for new Highland Avenue branch. 


EASTERN NATIONAL BANK OF 
LONG ISLAND announces branch to 
be opened in Hauppauge, N.Y., early 


this year. 


| Crry NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
| Co. has just helped spread the Kansas 


City, Mo., story to some 10,000,000 

people from Maine to Alaska. 
What’s good for Kansas City is 

good for City National, reasons the 


| bank. 


So, with the same pride and con- 
cern for community development 
that is prompting many kinds of ac- 


| tion on the part of many banks these 
| days, City National has sponsored an 


advertisement in a national maga- 
zine, giving a picture-story of the 
bank’s program for 1961, and of life 
and resources in the Kansas City 
area. 


ESCANABA NATIONAL BANK has 
opened its Rapid River, Mich., branch 
in a new combination bank-post of- 
fice building. 


The American Institute of Archi- 


| tects has awarded a special citation 
| to CITy NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo., for their 
Patio Bank, which opened early last 
year. 


First BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF RICHARDSON, Tex., opens for 
business. 


SOUTH CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK 


opens its newest community branch 


in Greenville. 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


opens its Ridley Township office 
with an all-day celebration. 
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FINANCIAL LEADERS 
DISCUSS TRENDS, 
CHALLENGES WITH 
FIRST NATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENTS 


The occasion: First National’s 
14th Annual Conference of 
Bank Correspondents. The 
subjects: from “Current Eco- 
nomic Trends’’ to ‘‘Challenges 
Ahead for Banking.”’ The pur- 
pose? As always: through dis- 
cussion of banking’s future, to 
help each correspondent profit- 
ably shape his own. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
Loans and Discounts 
Loans Wholly or Partially 

Guaranteed by U. S. Government. 
Federal Funds Loaned. 
Other Bonds and Stocks . . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Customers’ Liability on 
Income Earned But Not Collected . 
Other Resources 

Total Resources 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Demand Deposits. 
Time Deposits . 
Total Deposits . 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Income Collected But Not Earned . 
Acceptances . 
Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 
CaPITAL ACCOUNTS: 
Capital Stock. 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits . 
Total Capital Accounts 
Total Liabilities and Capital Acowmnte. 


February 1961 


. $182,844,184.83 


119,040,250.06 
266,861,407.44 


47,253,169.02 
4,000,000.00 
22,985,527.36 
1,200,000.00 
572,986.24 
47,324.18 
2,451,861.85 
186,703.22 


. $647,443,414.20 


. $508,734,749.44 


79,384,790.91 


. $588,119,540.35 


3,916,432.46 
2,434,223.58 
47,324.18 
311,417.81 


. $594,828,938.38 


. $ 16,940,000.00 


23,060,000.00 


12,614,475.82 
. $ 52,614,475.82 
. $647,443,414.20 


ANNUAL CORRESPONDENT 
CONFERENCES are one of many 


ways we serve our correspondents. To 
learn about the rest—and how they can 
profit you—simply ask for a copy of our 
free booklet, ‘‘Sincerely Yours.’’ Write: Cor- 
respondent Bank Department, First National 
Bank in St. Louis, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


| 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Get Free 


for Your 


Directors’ Examinations 
But Let Management Manage 
Directors’ Retirement 


DOES EACH MEMBER 
OF YOUR BOARD OWN 
A COPY OF A BANK 
DIRECTOR’S JOB? 


HOW TO GET FREE 
COPIES FOR NEW 
AND OLD DIRECTORS 


HOW TO BUY IT FOR 
EVERY DIRECTOR ON 
YOUR BOARD 


BANK DIRECTOR'S 


Job 


Legal Responsibilities 

Care and Diligence 

Overall Policy 

Lending Policy 

Investment Policy 

The Trust Department 
Consumer and Mortgage Credit 
Personnel 

Earnings, Expenses and Dividends 
Internal Controls 

Finding New Customers 


The demand for this publication has been so heavy, that more than 
50,000 directors own it today. 


Now in its sixth printing, this 50-page, 6” x 9” booklet covers just 
about every facet of director interest and tells in a straight-to-the- 
point, simple manner how board directors can best serve banks. 


Your NEW directors will find A BANK DIRECTOR’S JOB extreme- 
ly valuable as a guide to responsibilities and performances in every 
department of banking. 


e@ Type a list of your directors’ names, 


e include their home addresses (zone numbers too), 


@ send list to BANKING (Circulation ), The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Circulation will process your list of subscriptions to start with the 
next issue of BANKING, and will send one free copy of A BANK 
DIRECTOR’S JOB to each name in your group. 


Names should be listed for only those directors who are not now 
enjoying the benefits of a subscription to BANKING magazine. A 
group of 4 or more subscriptions carries a rate of only $4 per year 
each, against the regular single rate of $5. 


Drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead to enter your order for one 
or more copies of A BANK DIRECTOR’S JOB at 85¢ each (in New 
York City, add 3% sales tax). 


B ANKIN AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St.. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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WELLS FARGO BANK 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


U.S. Government 
Obligations 


State, County, and 
Municipal Bonds .. . 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank 


Loans and 
Bank Premises and 
Equipment . 
Other Real Estate . 
Customers’ Liability 
under Acceptances. . 
Accrued Interest 
and Other Assets 


Total Resources 


$ 431,970,929 


$2,700,339,153 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
635,242,086 


Acceptances 


$2,448,804,310 
8,432,861 


Reserve for Unearned 


148,785,585 
10,425,872 


Discount . 


4,524,450 Taxes, etc. 


1,412,297,067 
Capital Funds: 


22,702,236 
1 


($10.00 Par) 
Surplus 


Undivided 
Profits 


8,163,076 


26,227,851 


Other Liabilities 


37,617,626 
Total Liabilities 


16,413,474 


Reserve for Interest, 


21,279,103 
16,978,444 


CapitalStock 48,087,240 


102,726,095 


188,430,961 
$2,700,339,153 


United States Government and other securities carried at $361,492,839 are pledged to secure U. S. Government Deposits, 
other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
PAUL A. BISSINGER 
Vice President, Bissinger & Co. 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporction 
*SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 
Attorney-at-Law 
CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 
*HECTOR ESCOBOSA 
President, I. Magnin & Co. 
JAMES FLOOD 
Trustee, Flood Estate 
J. A, FOLGER 
President, J. A. Folger & Co. 


OVER 100 OFFICES 
EXCLUSIVELY SERVING 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


February 1961 


DIRECTORS 


W. P. FULLER III 
Vice President 
W. P. Fuller & Co. 
B. R, FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 
F. J. HELLMAN 
Executive Vice President 
I. W. HELLMAN 
Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM L, KEADY 
Director, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 
*J. R. KNOWLAND 
President and Publisher 
The Tribune Publishing Co. 
DANIEL E, KOSHLAND 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Levi Strauss & Company 
JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 
*GEORGE I. LONG, JR. 
President, Ampex Corporation 
DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 
*J.W. MAILLIARD III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 


*DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President 
Homestake Mining Company 
WILSON MEYER 
Chairman of the Board 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of the Board 
Kern County Land Company 
*HENRY D. NICHOLS 
Chairman of the Board 
Tubbs Cordage Co. 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison 
Attorneys 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R. SULLIVAN 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
J. D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of the Board 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


*Advisory Directors 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Selling 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


important service by helping to 
bring in new business customers. 
The A.B.A. booklet, “A Bank Direc- 
tor’s Job,” has a whole chapter on 
this one subject. 

Stockholders can also be salesmen 
for the bank. They should be invited 
to use the bank’s services and to en- 
courage their employees and other 


businesses they deal with to do the 
same. Mailings to stockholders and 
talks at the annual meetings should 
include bids for this business and 
support. 


NEW PROSPECTIVE CUSTOM- 
ERS: The fourth group are the out- 
of-town companies that either move 
into your community or open up a 
local branch or plant. 

Bringing in new industry and 
business, of course, is a common goal 


The 
Cleveland 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


U PAT OFF 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1960 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


United States Government Securities . 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 


Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises. . . . 
Other Real Estate .. 
Other Assets . . « « 


- $ 231,072,657.12 
301,341,289.40 
99,072,822.41 
3,300,000.00 
834,744,178.08 
4,049,353.52 

1.00 

7,077,242.55 


$1,480,657,544.08 


8 6 6 
864 68.8 65 


of all the local banks. And a!! are 
equally anxious to woo the new pros. 
pect. 

In addition to the usual offers of 
financial assistance and _ soliciting 
the managements of the incoming 
companies, banks often create other 
opportunities to win special ccnsid- 
eration. 

Correspondent banks provide early 
and useful help in guiding a business 
customer to a local bank. In fact, the 
Katona study revealed that business 
executives place high on the list the 
recommendation of one bank for an- 
other as a major source of informa- 
tion about banks. 

One of the best ways some banks 
have found to get an inside track 
on the business of a firm moving into 
the community is to make an analy- 
sis of the company’s needs—plant 
locations and housing for executives 
and employees, for example—ways to 
ease the newcomer into the town. 
From this study a program was de- 
veloped and presented to the new 
prospect who received it with a warm 
and grateful welcome. 


Support the Program 


While selling the business com- 
munity is primarily a_person-to- 
person effort, there is a need for sup- 
porting the program with advertis- 
ing, public relations, and publicity 
activity that create a favorable im- 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock - + $ 22,500,000.00 
Surplus 87,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 17,451,058.81 


Capital Funds $ 127,451,058.81 


age of the bank and a friendly “en- 
vironment” for the selling process. 

A portion of the bank’s advertis- 
ing should be aimed at commercial 
accounts—not only to attract new 
business but also to keep present 
customers sold. 

An effective way that one bank 
does this is to have an officer appear 
in an occasional television commer- 
cial to show samples of products 
made by its customers and tell suc- 
cess stories about their businesses. 
This helps improve relations with the 
business customers whose products 
are shown, but helps to dramatize the 
bank’s services to other business- 
men. 

As more banks devote more selling 
effort to the promotion of retail con- 
sumer services, there is a danger 
that they may give less attention to 
advertising commercial services. So 
long as competing banks are adver- 
tising for more business, your bank 
cannot afford to slacken its advertis- 
ing efforts. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


DEPOSITS 


Commercial and Savings . . 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


$1,291,731,595.12 
43,201,006.90 


Total Deposits 


1,334,932,602.02 
13,873,459.03 
4,400,424.22 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Other Liabilities . . 


$ 1,480,657,544.08 


United States Government Securities carried at $136,128,794.10 are pledged tosecure U. S. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Valuation Reserves. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


70 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Northern Ohio: 
Willoughby Bedford « 
Berea ¢ Lorain and 
Everywhere in Greater Cleveland 
COMMERCIAL SAVINGS «+ TRUSTS 


Painesville Solon 


Largest branch banking system between New York and California 
709,444 DEPOSITORS 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Federal Reserve System 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1960 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 
Securities: 
U. S. Government Securities. . . 


Securities Issued or Underwritten 
by U. S. Government Agencies . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 
Other Securities 


$ 744,697,535 


383,619,582 


38,390,175 
3,465,750 
7,635,206 

433,110,713 

Loans: 

Loans Guaranteed or Insured 

by U. S. Government 

Loans Secured by 

U. S. Government Securities . . 
Other Loans 


15,694,675 


38,339,207 
905,121,900 


959,155,782 
Mortgages: 


U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages 


Conventional First Mortgages 
on Real Estate. . 25,000 


16,315,988 
21,934,217 


16,290,988 


Banking Houses and Equipment. . 
Customers’ Liability for 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Accrued Interest and 
Other Assets 


70,097,155 


9,309,867 


LIABILITIES 
$1,998,540,101 
21,058,241 
2,122,416 


Deposits 
Taxes and Other Expenses ..... 
Dividend Payable January 3, 1961 . . 


Acceptances: Less Amount in 
Portfolio 


Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 


74,348,414 
7,961,924 
2,104,031,096 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Stock (5,306,040 shares—$10 par) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 

Total Capital Accounts. .. . 


Total Liabilities and 
Capital Accounts. 


53,060,400 


150,590,161 


. $2,254,621,257 


U. S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits and for 
other purposes amounted to $139,852,208. 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE A. MURPHY 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM E. PETERSEN 


President 


THOMAS C. FOGARTY 
President 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
Chairman, The Flintkote Company 
ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
President, F. W. Woolworth Co. 


DAVID L. LUKE 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 

J. R. MacDONALD 
Chairman and President 
General Cable Corporation 

Ww. G. MALCOLM 


President 
American Cyanamid Company 


JOHN W. McGOVERN 
President 
National Association of Manufacturers 
MINOT K. MILLIKEN 
Vice President and Treasurer 
Deering Milliken, Inc. 


DON G. MITCHELL 
President, General Telephone & 
Electronics Corporation 


ROY W. MOORE 

Chairman, Canada Dry Corporation 
PETER S. PAINE 

President 

New York & Pennsylvania Co., Inc. 


LeROY A. PETERSEN 
President, Otis Elevator Company 


DONALD C. POWER 
Chairman of the Board 
General Telephone & Electronics 
Corporation 


RAYMOND H. REISS 
President 
Ronthor Reiss Corporation 


E. E. STEWART 

Chairman of the Board 

and Chief Executive Officer 

National Dairy Products Corporation 
RICHARD H. WEST 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
New York, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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HONGKONG 


THE 
AND 
BANKING 


CORPORATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


— CATHAY 


NGHAI 
AND SHA 
CORPORATION 
Cable: 
(Hons KO 


PASSPORTS 
TO WORLD 
TRADE 


Three Banks have merged. 
Separately, they have 

large assets, a fine tradition 

and a wealth of experience. United, 
they offer a comprehensive service 
in all matters affecting business 
with the Orient and the Middle 
East. Their advice and help 

are your surest “passports” to 


profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco Office: 80 SUTTER STREET « Los Angeles Office: 212 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
London Office: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON EC3 
New York Office: 80 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON EC3 
West End Branch: 123 PALL MALL, LONDON SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 


Branches throughout the World 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


Public relations provides a broad 


| avenue for helping the bank get more 
| commercial business. 


This can range from such activi- 
ties as speeches by bank officers on 


| business developments to local civic 


and men’s organizations; from spon- 
soring 1-day clinics on small business 
problems for local retailers to offer- 


| ing some of the bank quarters for 
| charity drives and lobby displays. 


It can cover the publication of a 
monthly digest of local business de- 
velopments for mailing to commer- 
cial customers and prospects. 

It can include bringing a well- 
known economist and business leader 
to the bank for a series of talks to 
local businessmen. 

Publicity, too, is another channel 
for communication between the bank 
and business community. 

Stories about bank developments 
should flow to the local newspapers 
so businessmen may read favorable 
news about the bank frequently. In- 
clude news of bank anniversaries, 
new directors and officers, speeches, 
dividend announcements, new poli- 
cies and services, new equipment and 
facilities, and comments on the busi- 
ness outlook at various seasons. 

Opinions of bank heads on busi- 
ness are often welcome in interviews 
by local newspapers, television, and 
radio stations if it is made known 
that the banker is available when na- 
tional events create public interest in 
economic developments. 

The new pattern for selling the 
bank to the business comunity has 
grown up out of the bank-proved les- 
sons of the past, and joined with the 
newer techniques of marketing. 


The Right Viewpoint 


Perhaps the key to the new con- 
cept is found in the words of Theo- 
dore Levitt, lecturer on business ad- 


ministration at Harvard University, 


at a recent bankers meeting: “The 


| way to operate a successful bank or 


any kind of vigorously forward- 


| thrusting business is first of all to 
| look at yourself from the point of 
| view of your customers, specifically 
| your potential customers. What are 
| their needs, their problems, their as- 
| pirations, their values, ambitions, 


and so forth? What can you do with 
your skills, resources, experiences, 
and reputation to make them want 
to deal with you?” 


BANKING 
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tke FIFTH THIRD |JNION [RUST co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION * MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


DIRECTORS 
FERRIS M. ANGEVIN 
Director 


The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 


H. TRACY BALCOM, JR. 
President, The Geo, Wiedemann 
Brewing Co. 

WALTER C. BECKJORD 
brmn. of Board, The 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 


SANFORD M. BROOKS 
Exec. Vice Pres., The Tool 
Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 

CHARLES H. BURCHENAL 

President, The Cambridge 
Tile Mfg. Co. 

POWEL CROSLEY, JR. 
President, The Cincinnati 
Baseball Club Co. 


ROGER DRACKETT 
President, The Drackett Co. 
JOHN db. EMERY 
of Bd., Emery Industries, Inc. 
JAMES McB. GARVEY 


President, The American Laundry 
Machinery Co. 


FRANK N. GETMAN 
President, Wm. S. Merrell Co. 


E. WEBSTER HARRISON 
Partner, Harrison & Co. 
G. CARLTON HILL 
President 


JOHN B. HOLLISTER 
Taft, Stettinius & Hollister 


WALTER E. HUENEFELD 
President, The Huenefeld Co. 


LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 


RICHARD E, LeBLOND 
President, The R. K. LeBlond 
Machine Tool Co. 
WILLIAM L. McGR. 
Cb. of Board, The Williamson Co. 
WILLIAM H. MOONEY 
President, Cincinnati Development 
& Mfg. Co. 
EDWARD W. NIPPERT 
Vice President and Trust Officer 
DANIEL J. O’CONOR, JR. 
President, The Formica Corp. 
Sub. of American Cyanamid Co, 


GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of Board, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
WILLIAM S. ROWE 
Vice President 
HAROLD T. SIMPSON 
President, Printing Investments Co. 


CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 
President, The Cincinnati 
Equitable Insurance Co. 


February 1961 


Statement as of December 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds 


$ 99,361,841.42 
80,426,001.24 
10,472,608.92 
2,898,910.78 
182,234,424.82 
4,654,669.66 
207,867.21 
1,405,949.05 
803,861.25 
$382,466,134.35 


State and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Buildings and Equipment 

Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 

Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 
Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ($25.00 Par Value)... 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$ 12,500,000.00 
17,500,000.00 
3,397,536.71 


Total Capital Funds 


33,397,536.71 
5,131,994.91 
207,867.21 


Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes 
Liability Under Acceptances 


DEPOSITS: 
*Commercial, Bank and Savings 331,908,503.15 
11,808,607.29 


11,625.08 
$382,466,134.35 


U. S. Government 
Other Liabilities 


*Includes $7,458,044.18 of trust money on deposit in the Banking Department, 
which under the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of Ohio, Section 
1107.12 is a preferred claim against the assets of the Bank. 
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GEORGE LAMONTE & SON « NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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90 YEARS OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 


The first patents for safety paper were 
granted to George La Monte in 1871. 

90 years ago the primary responsibility 
of safety paper was to provide protection 
against alteration and counterfeiting. 


Today the changing demands of the bank- 
ing industry have added responsibilities 
for improved printability and strength for 
mechanized check handling. 


Now, as 90 years ago, La Monte is meeting 
all these requirements. For checks that are 
both safe and sortable specify La Monte 
Safety Papers. 


safety paper 


U.S. Dollars 


Overseas 


OT since the days of the great de- 
bate on whether the flag should 
follow the dollar overseas has the 
public’s interest in American invest- 
ments abroad been so acute as i! has 


| in recent weeks. 


The gold drain, Cuba’s confisca- 
tion of American companies, former 
Secretary of the Treasury Ander- 
son’s recent mission to Germany, the 
Ford Motor Company’s $380,400,000 
purchase of its English subsidiary— 
all have focused national attention 


| on how much American capital is in- 
| vested abroad and who is investing it 


there. 


$43-billion Abroad 
According to the New York Stock 


| Exchange, approximately $48-billion 
| in private American capital was in- 


vested abroad at the end of 1959, 
and the figure is estimated to have 
increased by 20% last year. Over the 
last 10 years the increase has been 
around $25-billion. These figures do 
not include our military expenses 
abroad ($4-billion), nor the $2.4-bil- 
lion transferred under military 
grants. 

Where is all the money going? 

Naturally, the dollar seeks the area 
of highest return, and Canada is one 
of those areas, with 47% of all U. S. 
private investment. Europe ranks 
second in American foreign invest- 
ment with 30.2%, half of which is in 
the United Kingdom and most of the 
remainder in the Common Market 
countries. 


Other Countries 


Latin America with 14.7% is the 
third major area of investment by 
Americans. Asia and Africa hold a 
minor share of the investment pie, 
although, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce says that percentage of in- 


| crease over the last 10 years was 
| higher in Asia than anywhere else— 


315%. 

The big investors overseas are 
chemicals, transportation equipment, 
electrical and nonelectrical machin- 
ery, metals, food, paper, and rubber. 


Psychologists say you should not 
keep too much to yourself, and the 


| Collector of Internal Revenue agrees. 
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THE CHASE 
MANHATTAN 


BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: New York 15 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1960 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . 
Mortgages . 
Loans 

Banking Premises and Investment in Realty Affiliates 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability. . . . . . 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits ... . 
Foreign Funds 
Reserve for Taxes ‘ 
Acceptances Outstanding . 
Other Liabilities . . 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock . . . . 


(13,430,340 Shares—$12.50 Par) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$167,879,250 


400,000,000 
121,060,921 


$2,079,690,930 
1,779,252,940 
427,961,299 
222,810,232 
4,449,052,456 
123,016,107 
72,701,561 
266,667,058 
75,318,803 


$9,260,439,172 


$8,143,349,599 
4,759,834 
52,387,128 
277,719,938 
82,389,484 
10,893,018 


688,940,171 


$9,260,439,172 


Of the above assets $566,923,691 are pledged to secure public deposits and for other 
purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred as provided by law. 
Securities with a book value of $53,468,048 are loaned to customers against collateral. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE HANOVER BANK 


TRUSTEES Statement of Condition, December 31, 1960 


THOMAS M. BANCROFT 
Mount Vernon Mills, 1 
ount Vernon ais, int. 
WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN ASSETS 
United States Ambassador 
to Belgium Cash and Due from Banks . ... $ 615,801,841 
JOHN B. CLARK 
Coats & Clark Ine. U.S. Government Obligations . . . 442,240,888 
L. L. COLBERT 


Chairman of the Board and President State, Municipal and Other Securities. 47,828,040 
Chrysler Corporation 


Partner 
Adler, Coleman & Company : 

RICHARD G. CROFT Banking Houses and Equipment 6,281,495 
Chairman of the Board 


Great Northern Paper Company 
Customers’ Liability on 


President Acceptances Outstanding . . . 85,757,561 


Iselin-Jefferson Financial Co., Int. 


MORSE G. DIAL 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets . 18,675,308 


Union Carbide Corporation 

WALTER G. DUNNINGTON $2,192,265,597 
Attorney 
Dunnington, Bartholow and Miller 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
Chairman of the Board LIABI LITIES 


REESE H. HARRIS, JR. 

Executive Vice President Deposits $1,885,721,170 
J. 

Chai the Boards 

HEYKE I P f li 

President n Fortfolio . 271 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 59545927 73499537 
C. JARED INGERSOLL 

Chairman of the Board Reserves for Taxes, Expenses,etc.. . . . « 18,475,762 

Muskogee Company 


JOSEPH H. McCONNELL Dividend Payable January 3,1961. . . . « 2,250,000 


Executive Vice President 
Reynolds Metals Company 


EUGENE J. McNEELY Other Liabilities e e 12,395,893 
Executive Vice President 


Capital ($10 Par) . $ 45,000,000 


R. E. McNEILL, JR. 
President Surplus . . . « «100,000,000 

J. K. OLYPHANT, JR. a 
New York Undivided Profits . 41,073,235 186,073,235 


ROBERT G. PAGE 


President 
Phelps Dodge Corporation $2, 192, 265 9597 


GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board : 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation U. S. Government obligations and other securities carried at $106,055,846 


LUCIUS F. ROBINSON, JR. 
Attorney were pledged for various purposes as required by law. 
Robinson, Robinson and Cole 


JOHN P. STEVENS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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AUTOMOTIVE, FOR EXAMPLE... 


We’re right in the middle of one of the world’s largest and most versatile industrial 
areas. As Michigan’s leading bank, we’ve become specialists on everything from 
automobiles to automation equipment, farming to pharmaceuticals. And in learning 
about all these different industries, we’ve learned how to be of real help to them. 


Our knowledge of industries in the Great Lakes area can be of real help to you, too. 
We'll be happy to elaborate on this and the many other benefits of a correspondent 
relationship with us. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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National 


The that with a 
state knows a state—and First 
National, one of Arizona's 
largest banks, has been grow- 
ing with Arizona’s booming | 
economy since 1877. First | 
National is geared to banking 


| metal, 


for all Arizona — mining, 
farming, ranching, and in- 
dustry. Write, wire, or phone 
our Industrial Development 
Department for the latest, 
most complete information 
about Arizona’s economy. Try 
First National first! 


Home Office, Phoenix * BR 1-6000 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BAW K or arizona 


ou 


we 


64 OFFICES STATEWIDE — 
ARIZONA’S OLDEST BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HEART DISEASE 


‘HEALTH ENEMY 


HEART 
FUND 


| other 
| banks. In view of the rapid gold out- 


Fort Knox 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


gold reserve strengthened public con- 
fidence in the notes, which were re- 
deemable in gold coin. In 1933 the 
notes became domestically irredeem- 
able, while the dollar was devalued. 
Gold was nationalized. Instead of 
all that the Federal Reserve 
holds in its reserve account are the 


| receipts for gold delivered to the 


Government. The note holder has no 


| claim on Fort Knox. He cannot de- 


mand even a gold certificate. 
Abolition of the ratio at this time 
might unsettle domestic confidence 
in the dollar, which has been under 
international pressure because of our 
heavy and persistent payments defi- 
cit. Ever since 1934 the dollar has 
been linked to gold at $35 an ounce 
through the readiness of the U.S. 
to deal in gold at that price with 
governments and_ central 


flow and the existence of the legal 


| reserve ratio, many institutions and 


individuals have begun to wonder 
whether the U.S. can long continue 
to supply gold freely at $35 an 
ounce; or whether it will have to 
close the gold window to foreign 
purchasers of the metal, thus caus. 
ing the dollar to depreciate in terms 
of gold and of other currencies. The 
international concern over the con- 
tinued availability of gold for dollars 
has been widely publicized and has 
tended to foster vague uneasiness 
about the dollar domestically. For 
this reason, now would not be a good 
time to remove the red light of a 
25% reserve ratio. 

Gold’s present monetary role 
stems from tradition, custom, and 
convention. Originally prized for it- 
self, “the essence of value,” gold has 
become a symbol of wealth, accept- 
able everywhere as a settler of bal- 
ances not because of physical use to 
which it is to be put but precisely 
because it is acceptable everywhere. 
Nations give value for it because 
they can count on getting value for 
it in their turn. A poker game cannot 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 


Not Both Ways 


“A third condition for convertibility is that there shall be sufficient 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange at the disposal of the monetary 
authorities. The accumulated reserves of the central banks must be large 
enough to enable them to stand the strain of a certain outflow of funds 
and thus gain sufficient time for their own measures, designed to restore a 
proper balance in the economy, to become effective,” has said Per Jacob- 
son, managing director, International Monetary Fund. Commenting on 


this, Dr. Spahr says: 


“If the maintenance of adequate reserves is of great importance ‘for 
convertibility,’ how then would removal of the reserve requirements of our 
Federal Reserve banks ‘contribute to a strengthening of the confidence in 


the dollar’?” 


Twilight of Manipulated Money 


“I myself am so persuaded that I am tempted to say that the world is in 
the twilight of manipulated money systems. But I am afraid that such a 
statement would be too optimistic, for I suspect that the world must get a 
good deal sicker of monetary convulsion before fundamental reforms are 


acceptable. 


“In the meantime, it probably would be more cautious and more ac- 
curate to say that we are a world in search of a monetary standard, which 
in the end must be found. For the time being, as a sort of intermediate 
stage, we are a world in search of criteria for central bank action and for 
criteria by which the monetary actions of the sovereign may be judged 


both by himself and by others. 


* 


“This is why, in my opinion, no tabular standard, however rational, 


* 


will ultimately be satisfactory. There must be a fundamental personal 
right, recognized by all of society, including the sovereign, for the indi- 
vidual to protect his savings by demanding money—by demanding value 


—not merely a symbol of money.” 


—MALCOLM H. BrYAN, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 
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a mathematical GIANT in a compact desk-size package! 


The C4alonal* 310 Controller-Computer 


possesses versatility, capabilities and speed 
equal to computers many times its size. It is the 
logical ‘Master Control Center” to meet the 
automation requirements of any bank. 

The National 310 Controller-Computer .. . 
programmed for MICR (Magnetic Ink Character 
Recognition) ...uses the bankers’ Common 
machine Language, and initiates an important 
advancement in BANK AUTOMATION. 


Consider these 


National’ 310 


Controller-Computer results: 


sorting operations 


AUTOMAT 


account number and transaction code verification 


Control listing operations 


AUTO 


sorting and listing of local clearings 


It provides computer programming to control the operations of 


AUTO 


e the proved, practical Pitney-Bowes National Magnetic im 
transit item sorting and letter writing 


Sorter-Reader 
the high speed Lister-Printer T © Vi A 
the high speed paper tape reader punched paper tape reading and encoded punching 

the high speed paper tape punch 
PLUS edited preparation of encoded punched tape for automated 
POST-TRONIC machine posting daily account balance reporting 


BAUTOMATED 


daily analysis of significant account balance movements 


printed record for each phase of 7 AUTOMATED 


the operation of the computer program! diy posting routine 


AUTOMATED 


trial balance procedures 


It provides a complete, legible 


Fully automated posting of checking accounts by automated National 
POST-TRONIC* machines—PLUS high speed sorting and listing of 
transit and clearings items—are greatly facilitated, because all data LAUTOMATED 
are correctly read... by either block (whole) number or digital recog- service charge computation and posting to accounts 
nition .. . edited, sequenced, listed and encoded in punched paper tape 


...all controlled by the computer’s electronic memory and storage. iT & U T OMATE D 


profit and loss analysis of service charge revenue 
Your nearby National representative will appreciate the opportunity 


. * TRADEMARK REG. U S. PAT. OFF. 
to discuss your bank’s entire automation program with you—from 


basic input equipment to your choice of National Electronic Data X 
Processing Systems. Call him NOW ...it could be one of your most Yviional 
important phone calls TODAY! 

ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


February 1961 
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MAICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK CHARLOTTE FLINT GRAND RAPIDS 
LANSING MARSHALL PORT HURON SAGINAW 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1960 


ASSETS 


$ 52,267,393.80 
129,873,171.79 
81,593,103.50 $263,733,669.09 


Loans — Other 257,734,038.86 
Bank Buildings and Equipment 13,191,065.59 
Other Securities 3,213,138.28 
1,943,663.01 

3,268,581.05 

$543,084,155.88 


Deposits $489,538,431.02 


Other Liabilities 2,836,323.67 

Deferred Income 17,298,272.32 

Capital ($10 Par) $12,000,000.00 

Surplus 12,000,000.00 

Profits and Reserves 9,411,128.87 33,411,128.87 
$543,084,155.88 


"OPEN EACH WEEKDAY INCLUDING SATURDAY UNTIL 4:30 P.M.’ 


Member 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


CASH AND SECURITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
United States Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 

TOTAL 

LOANS 
Commercial Loans 
Real Fstate Loans . .. . 
Automobile Installment Loans . 
Personal and Improvement Loans . 


Less: Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
TOTAL 
OTHER ASSETS 

Accrued Income Receivable 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Bank Premises and Equipment 

Other Real Estate Owned 

Customers’ Liability under Letters vy 
Credit and Acceptances 


Other Assets 


TOTAL 


TOTAL ASSETS . . 


DEPOSITS 
Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits 
United Statzs Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits 
TOTAL 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
Dividends Payable 
Income Collected in Advance 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest, Taxes, Other Expense . 
TOTAL 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus. . 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . 


CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


Cehfornias Oltest Mational Bank 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


February 1961 


On Dec. 31, 
pledged to secure trust deposits, United States Government and 
as required by law. On Dec. 31, 1959, 
securities so pledged amounted to $278,591,506.63. 


other public deposits, 


December 31, 1960 


$ 305,625,906.67 
429,152,935.59 
95,290,67 3.60 
297,609.00 


$ 830,367,124.86 


$ 429,611,651.44 
373,378,897.73 
112,183,085.38 
82,279,677.79 


997,453,312.34 


18,715,425.24 


978,737,887.10 


7,784,229.59 
3,184,000.00 
21,886,205.73 
49,388.00 


37,441,854.45 
2,719,714.29 


$ 73,065,392.06 


$1,882,170,404.02 


LIABILITIES 


$ 819,109,247.65 
673,576,696.23 
43,102,544.74 
150,968,567.52 


$1,686,757,056.14 


$ 1,857,318.75 
16,329,581.98 
37,643,597.27 
11,660,817.37 


67,491,315.37 


5 3,066,250.00 
53,066,250.00 
21,789,532.51 


$ 127,922,032.51 
$1,882,170,404.02 


December 31, 1959 


$ 317,743,552.57 
397,080,941.70 
85,922,853.95 
4,887,734.05 


$ 805,635,082.27 


$ 418,528,685.10 
380,483,002.57 
102,529,303.60 
86,300,196.60 


987,841,187.87 


16,243,166.51 


$ 971,598,021.36 


$ 7,215,042.44 
3,184,000.00 
20,630,126.22 
51,786.69 


21,833,904.03 
1,363,951.10 


$  54,278,810.48 


$1,831,511,914.11 


$ 836,879,882.55 
663,983,520.88 
39,376,082.97 
116,440,178.56 


$1,656,679,664.96 


$ 1,591,987.50 
16,286,871.08 
22,160,253.27 
9,534,637.72 


$  49,573,749.57 


$ 53,066,250.00 
5 3,066,250.00 
19,125,999.58 


$ 125,258,499.58 
$1,831,511,914.11 


1960, securities carried at $297,054,142.17 were 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS 


| MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


More than 90 offices in California 


35, 


DIRECTORS 
FRED W. ACKERMAN, 
President, The Greyhound Corporation 
STEPHEN D. BECHTEL, JR., 
President, Bechtel Corporation 
OTHMAR BERRY, 
President, Berry Oil Company 
CLYDE H. BRAND, 
BRA 
Chairman 4 ‘de Board, Faller &Co. 
STARR BRUCE, 
Vice President, C. Brewer & Company, Lid. 
WM. HERBERT CARR, 

Vice President — Finance, 
California Packing Corporation 
W. W. CROCKER, 
Chairman of the Board 
R. G. FOLLIS, 

Chairman of the Boar 
Standard Oil Company of a 
WALTER A. HAAS, 
Chairman of the Board, a zeae & Co. 
PAUL E. HOOV 
President and Chief tae Officer 
REED O. HUNT, 
President, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
PAUL B. KELLY, 
First Vice President 
CARL O. LINDEMAN, 
President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
OSEPH A. MOORE, JR., 
President, Moore Dry Dock Company 
LAURENCE H. ODELL, 
President, Foster & Kleiser Division, 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corporation 
DAVID PACKARD, 
President, Hewlett-Packard Company 
WILLIAM PFLUEGER, 
Member, Executive Committee, 
Retired Executive Vice President 
GEORGE A. POPE, JR., 
President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
JOHN J. REILLY, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Western Department Stores 
MRS. HELEN C. RUSSELL 
PORTER SESNON, 
President, Porter Estate Company 
RANDOLPH SEVIER, 
President, Matson Navigation Company 
EMMETT G. SOLOMON, 
Senior Vice President 
J. F. SULLIVAN, JR., 
Member, Executive Committee, 
Retired President (Crocker Bank) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FRED B. BAIN 
Honorary Chairman the Board, 
Leslie Salt 
FREDERICK M. FISK, 
Chickering & Gregory, Attorneys 
ARTHUR W. HOOPER, 
John A, Hooper Company 
ERNEST INGOLD, 
President, Ernest Ingold, Inc. 
CLIFTON H. KROLL, 
Atkins, Kroll & Co., Ltd 
S. F. B. MORSE, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Del Monte Properties Company 
CHARLES PAGE, 
Vice President, 
Johnson & Higgins of California 
J. F. SHUMAN, 
Attorney 
LINGAN A. WARREN, 
Consultant, Safeway Stores, Inc. 
CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
Special Vice President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
FREDERICK CROCKER WHITMAN, 
President, St. Francis Investment Company 
HERMAN WOBBER, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124 
| be played without chips; world eco- 
nomic intercourse similarly needs a 
settler of balances. This is ge!d’s 
chief role today. 

Under the gold coin standard ag 
we used to know it, domestic mvne- 
tary policy was strongly influenced 
by the official supply of gold and by 
a country’s international gold move- 


ts. But th 
GROW: with Japar’s Industries, {il 
the. ‘Mitsubishi. Ban. 


For better or worse, the public has 

accepted and indeed demanded goy- 

The easing of exchange controls in Japan will introduce new ernmental intervention in economic 
economic growth as foreign capital is introduced to Japan’s and financial affairs. Whatever the 
booming industries. “price,” the public has accepted 
The Mitsubishi Bank enjoys close relations with Japan’s major “managed money” ; and dh long as a 
industrial organizations and offers you quick, sure and safe dollar banknote is of the right shade 
banking facilities. 156 branches in Japan and a worldwide net- of green it is accepted without re- 


gard to the legend printed thereon. 
work of affiliate banking services. wank 


get for their money in goods and 
services, not in gold. 


THE 


However, there are still enough 

CABLE DDRESS : people who want the privilege of de- 

HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo RA : roughout Jopan manding gold to force Mr. Eisen- 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


hower in one of his last official acts 
: 7, Birchi , London, E.C. 3 3 re 
Santen to make it unlawful for U. S. citizens 


to own gold any place in the world. 
3 In other words he has extended the 
i Rooseveltian gold prohibition affect- 
TRADE, INVESTMENT, ing U.S. citizens to all countries with- 
out, of course, anything like a gold 

AND “Eighteenth Amendment.” His order 


identifiable connection between the 
gold-certificate reserve and his life, 
which is not surprising, since even 


Australia, a young country moving swiftly to a great future, men in high places do not always see 
offers two-way trade, investment, and industrial opportunities, it. Yet the economists National Com- 
and the Bank of New South Wales, the first and largest commercial mittee on Monetary Policy presents 
bank in Australia, can help those interested. (Commenyan on page 188) 


The Bank’s complete banking service includes such specialized 
facilities as trade and industrial enquiries, economic and trade 
information, and a complete travel service. The Bank, through 
more than 1,000 branches and agencies in Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, is closely and constantly in touch 
with industry, business, and agriculture in the areas it serves. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


International Division: John W. McEwen, Chief Manager 


Who? Me? 


Founded in Australia in 1817 — Incorporated with limited liability 


IN THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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- | WHO among these people should 
: your customers? 


rh 

e- 

“i Growing children, college students, bakers, butchers, professors, doctors, 
S 

“i chefs, salesmen, engineers, architects, housewives, plumbers, business execu- 
ie tives, telephone operators, lawyers, masons, carpenters, chauffeurs, secre- 
t- 

1- taries, druggists, ministers, clerks, pilots, actors, stewardesses, models, 
d 

r editors, scientists, insurance agents, real estate brokers, school teachers? 


All of them, Mr. Banker! 


They are Christmas Club members and all are potential customers for every service you offer. 


If you do not now offer a Christmas Club, join the successful financial 
institutions that do. If you do offer a Christmas Club service, get to 
know your Christmas Club members. Cultivate them and help them to 


manage their money by using the other services you offer. 


Christmas Club 
b Imas, 


a Corporation 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 


Builds Character Builds Savings Builds Business for Financial Institutions 


February 1961 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


some cogent arguments for retaining 
the reserve ratio. 

As international money and settler 
of balances, gold has been with us 
“always.” Already in our times, how- 
ever, it has been supplemented by 
the goid-exchange, sterling-exchange, 
and dollar-exchange standards. In 
the 1930s the financial world won- 
dered whether there was enough 
gold. The League of Nations ap- 
pointed a Gold Delegation to study 
the matter. Economists wrote books 


DIRECTORS 


Roy A. BRITT 
President 

Wm. H. ANDREWS 
MILO W. BEKINS 

W. J. BOYLE 

WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
ERNEST E. DUQUE 
DAVIS FACTOR 
HERBERT D. IVEY 

L. O. IVEY 

G. HAROLD JANEWAY 
ROBERT GIBSON JOHNSON 
EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
DONALD H. MCKEE 
GEORGE A. PARKER 
JOHN B. RAUEN 
SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
HENRY SALVATORI 
W. A. SIMPSON 
EMERSON SPEAR 

RON STEVER 
KENNETH B. WILSON 


TOTAL 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Deposits . 


Undivided Profits : 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, Etc. . 
Discount Collected—Unearned . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. 
Other Liabilities = 


TOTAL . 


on the subject. During the war, John 
Maynard Keynes proposed a new, 
man-made unit, the “unitas,” to be 
issued by an international clearing 
union. Instead we formed the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, without 
money-creating power. 

Still the demand for a supplement 
to the world’s “inadequate” mone- 
tary gold supply does not die down. 
Professor Robert Triffin of Yale, 
notably, has been campaigning in 
Washington and elsewhere for a 
world central bank, into which he 
would have the IMF converted. Trif- 


CONDENSED 


STATEMENT OF 


CONDITION 


at close of business December 31, 1960 


Cash and Due from Banks . : 

United States Government Securities . 

State, County and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities . 

Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve) . 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . ‘ 

Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building 
Co.—Head Office Building . 

Bank Premises . 

Furniture, Fixtures and ‘Equipment . 

Other Real Estate Owned . 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances . —_ 

Earned Interest Receivable 

Other Resources . 


$122,646,557 
142,672,189 
37,503,331 
0,001 
294,937,852 
1,020,000 


348,500 
5,646,631 


1,533,268 
2,411,479 
511,130 


$612,417,586 


LIABILITIES 


$ 13,325,000 
21,675,000 


7,851,964 42,851,964 


555,532,390 
$612,417,586 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles * 59 Offices in Southern California 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


fin would give the IMF the power to 
create international money. Iiis jg 
something like the Keynes pla:., but 
with important differences. We have 
not heard the last of it. Chairman 
Douglas of the Joint Economic Com. 
mittee has circulated Triffin’s plan 
in Washington. Senator Jaccb K, 
Javits (R., N.Y.) is sympathetic toa 
world central bank issuing credit 
geared to “production of goods, rath- 
er than gold.” 

In the U.S. over the years the mon- 
etary role of gold and the gold re- 
serve ratio have been altered. In 
time to come they may be altered 
again, unless enough supporters of 
the status quo raise their voices. 


Investing in 
Governments 


HE bull market in Government 

bonds associated with the 1960 re- 
cession is probably over, despite con- 
tinuing talk about a poor first quarter 
in 1961, according to Major B. Ein- 
stein, vice-president of First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis and Robert 
Van Cleave, vice-president of C. F. 
Childs & Company, New York. 

Speaking in St. Louis before bank- 
ers from all over the country, the 
two investment experts emphasized 
that the funneling of investable 
funds by banks into long-term bonds 
was slackening because of the grow- 
ing sophistication of investors, new, 
as well as old. 

Mr. Van Cleave said that over the 
past two years bank investors have 
become increasingly aware of the fact 
that the interest rate now tends to 
lead the business cycle, rather than 
the reverse. “Investors are tending 
to discount the effects of the reces- 
sion ... and are now looking be- 
yond it to the coming recovery,” he 
added. 

Under ordinary circumstances 
there “is no proper place for securi- 
ties of more than five or six years’ 
maturity in a properly managed 
bank portfolio,” Mr. Einstein said. 
“A bank portfolio should consist of 
20% to 25% of securities due within 
two years to assure a reasonable 
amount of practical penalty-free li- 
quidity,” he added. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Overseas Branches as of 
DECEMBER 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks ceccccee §$450,023,553.52 
United States Government Obligations ..... 391,651,079.60 
State and Municipal Securities ........ccccccscceces 52,499,793.81 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 4,800,000.00 
Loans and Discounts 912,670,876.51 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 51,691,085.79 
Items in Transit with Overseas Branches .........++ 6,708,984.43 


Total $1,893,085,711.71 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits $1,615,190,149.81 
Acceptances Executed $55,522,328.36 
Less: Those Held for Investment. . 3,073,107.65 52,449,220.71 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Expenses, Dividend and 
Unearned Discount 27,216,359.83 


Other Liabilities 1,641,014.72 
Capital (3,500,000 shares, par value $12.50) $43,750,000.00 
Surplus 116,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits 24,476,757.24 
12,112,209.40 196,588,966.64 


Total $1,893,085,711.71 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company, which is beneficially owned by the stockholders of 
The First National Bank of Boston, are not included in the above statement. The figures of 
Overseas Branches, in their dollar equivalents, are included. 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Massachusetts 
Branch Offices throughout the City 


Represented in New York by The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall Street 


Overseas Branches: ARGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda and Rosario 
Brazit — Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos and Campinas 


Representative Offices: EncGLanD — 27-32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2 
France — 21 Place Vendome, Paris, ler 


Correspondent banks throughout the world 


Personal and Corporate Trust Service through our Allied Institution: 
Old Colony Trust Company 


February 1961 


FIRST, 


NATIONAL BANK 


BOSTON 


* 


; Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE INDIANA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Gateway lo on Indiana 


Condensed Htalomen€? of 


at the close of business December 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Securities 
(Direct and Guaranteed) 


Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans. and Discounts 

Stock in the Federal Reserve Bank... . 
Bank Buildings 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

Customers’ Liability—Letters of Credit. . 
Other Resources 


$136,912,469.86 
119,379,731.90 


26, 764,533.34 
234,771 ,817.49 
1,200,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
1,631,590.58 
1,388,534.87 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses. 
Dividend Payable January 3, 1961 


Unearned Discount 


Letters of Credit Outstanding 


Other Liabilities 

Capital Account: 
Capital 
Surplus 


Undivided Profits. . . 


$472,005,294.24 
4,267,922.64 
478,500.00 
3,296,637.41 
1,388,534.87 
202,581.98 


$12,760,000.00 
27,240,000.00 


410,242.74 
$528,458,920.78 


6,819,449.64  46,819,449.64 
$528,458,920.78 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM P. FLYNN 
Chairman of the Board 


CORNELIUS 0. ALIG 
President, 
Home Land Investment Co. 


VOLNEY M. BROWN 


Vice President and Trust Officer 
JOSEPH E. CAIN 


WILSON MOTHERSHEAD 
President 


ANTON HULMAN, JR. JOSEPH IRWIN MILLER 
President, Chairman of the Board, 
Hulman & Co. Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 


JOHN C. APPEL Co-Chairman of the Board 
President, P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. 


FERMOR S. CANNON 
EARL B. BARNES Director, 
Barnes Hickam Pantzer & Boyd Railroadmen’s Federal Savings 


& Loan Association 
R. NORMAN BAXTER 
President, ROBERT A. EFROYMSON 
The Keyless Lock Company President, 


THOMAS W. BINFORD Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
President, BRODEHURST ELSEY 
D-A Lubricant Company, Inc. President, | 

C. HARVEY BRADLEY Indianapolis Glove Company 
Director, LUCIUS 0. HAMILTON 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Chairman of the Board, 
Corporation White Baking Company 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


HERMAN C. KRANNERT 
Chairman of the Board, 
Inland Container Corporation 


JOHN J. MADDEN 
President, 
John J. Madden 
Manufacturing Company 


. KURT MAHRDT 
Executive Vice President 


MYRON J. McKcE 
President, 
State Automobile Insurance 
Association 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Columbus, Indiana 


PERRY E. O'NEAL 
Thompson O'Neal & Smith 
EMIL SCHRAM 
President, 
Valley Farms, Inc. 
Peru, Indiana 
SAMUEL R. SUTPHIN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Beveridge Paper Company 


KENNETH F. VALENTINE 
President, 
Pitman-Moore Company 
JOSEPH 0. WAYMIRE 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Eli Lilly and Company 
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Society NATIONAL BANK 


MAIN OFFICE « 127 PUBLIC SQUARE 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION - 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . $ 49,016,063.63 
United States Government Obligations 110,009,269.49 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . . 46,237,318.40 
Loans and Discounts ...... 226,609, 790.10 
Banking Premises ....... 4,829,608.35 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets 3,423,741.97 

Total . $440,125, 791.94 


United States Government Obligations carried at $19,038,947.54 
are pledged to secure Public Deposits, Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


DIRECTORS 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR. 

President 

The Cleveland Construction Co. 
ROBERT F. BLACK 

Chairman of the Board 

The White Motor Company 
CHARLES B. BOLTON 

President, Payne-Bingham Co. 
T. J. CONWAY 

President 

The Fisher Brothers Company 
THOMAS COUGHLIN 

Director 

The Murray Ohio Mfg. Company 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY 

Attorney 

Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 


WILLIAM H. FLETCHER 
Retired 

MERVIN B. FRANCE 
President 


WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE 
Executive Vice President 


FRANK C. LEWMAN 
Director 
The Richman Brothers Company 


1849 ‘60 ‘80 1900 


February 1961 


Since 1849 
Growth through 111 years’ 
continuous service 


muons RESOUrces 1849-1960 


OF CLEVELAND 


Convenient Locations Throughout Greater Cleveland 


DECEMBER 3, 1960 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus. ... 
Undivided Profits ....... 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. . 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Total . 


$ 12,000,000.00 
18,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,204,696.33 
4,683,700.46 
403,237,395.15 

$440,125, 791.94 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DIRECTORS 


ABE M. LUNTZ 

President & Treasurer 

The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 
JAMES L. MYERS 

Chairman of the Board 

Clevite Corporation 
HUGH M. O’NEILL 

President 

Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 
DRAKE T. PERRY 

Consultant 

The Harshaw Chemical Company 
RALPH S. SCHMITT 

Vice President & Secretary 

The Cleveland Twist Drill 

Company 

VERNON STOUFFER 

President 

The Stouffer Corporation 
CLARENCE M. TAYLOR 

President 

The Harris Calorific Company 
JOHN 8S. WILBUR 

Vice President 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 

Chairman of the Board 

President, The Dill Manufacturing Co. 
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A $10-Billion Verification 


sympathetic thought to those 
poor old multibillionaires, the 
insurance companies. The verifica- 
tion at Metropolitan Life, for exam- 
ple, takes a year and a half! 
To be sure, the checkup is trien- 
nial, but even on that basis the state 


of examinations, give a 


half the time. One of their biggest 
jobs is verifying the company’s $10- 
billion in stocks and bonds. 

That was the figure for these se- 
curities early this year when the 
Metropolitan gave the public, 
through the press, a squint at the 
current verification in progress since 


valuable (and mostly non-negotiable) 
pieces of engraved paper, of New 
York State officials thumbing them 
over, and of the big vault, 23 feet un- 
der the building at No. 1 Madison 
Avenue. 


insurance department men are in the last October. Photographers took 


New York home office just about 


pictures of dollies laden with highly 


Bringing securities from the vault 


The job being done by 44 examin- 
ers representing the insurance de- 
partments of all the states, the Dis- 

| trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico 
was to count every stock and bond in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 1386) 


«do you and your clients 
begin to lose money on 
accounts receivable? 


You start losing money the minute accounts become overdue and con- 
tinue to stay on the books. In five years the value can drop as much as 
99 cents on every dollar—the first 33¢ in 6 months! Speed in turning 
these accounts into cash is important. 

The ACA way of collecting is a proven way of decreasing bad 
debts. Your ACA collector is educated and trained to give you fast, 
efficient and tactful collection aid. He knows how to set up a regular 
schedule that will handle your overdue accounts automatically. And 
you will pay only for what he collects. 

Whether it’s for your bank or as a recommendation to a client, you 
can be confident when you choose ACA. Look in the yellow pages for the 
one nearest you or write today for information. 


AMERICAN 
COLLECTORS 
ASSOCIATION, inc. 


5011 Ewing Ave. So. « Minneapolis 10, Minn. 
An International Association of Collection Specialists 


Cecil J. North, Metropolitan’s president, 
examines the oldest security in the com- 
pany’s portfolio, an Edison Electric Il- 
luminating Company of New York first 
consolidated mortgage 5, due in 1955. 
Metropolitan bought the first part of 
this issue in May 1889. Left, Peter Ward, 
deputy superintendent of the New York 
State Insurance Dept., and its general 
counsel; right, assistant superintendent 
Julius Sackman 
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DIRECTORS AND 
ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


J. S. Abercrombie 
Oil 

Fred W. Ayers 

Vice Chairman of the 
Board, 

Hughes Tool Company 
*Stephen Chase, Jr. 
Vice President, 

The Champion Paper 

& Fibre Co. 

Marvin K. Collie 
President 

Ira H. 
Senior Vice President, 
Continental Oi] Company 
R. P. Doherty 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive 
Officer 

H. Fort Flowers 
Chairman, 
Differential Corporation 
*Walter W. Fondren, Jr. 
Oil 

J. H. Garrett 

Senior Vice President 
*Ralph L. Gray 
Chairman of the Board, 
Armco Steel Corporation 
F. J. Heyne 

Chairman of the Board, 
Bankers Mortgage Co. 
C. B. Japhet 
Investments 

John T. Jones, Jr. 
President, The Houston 
Chronicle Publishing 
Company 

Tilford Jones 
Investments 

W. W. Jones, II 
Rancher and Banker 


*Paul Kayser 
Chairman, El Paso 
Natural Gas Company 


J. S. Leach 
Director—Member, 
Executive Committee 
Texaco, Inc. 
Chairman, 

Advisory Directors 


Frank A. Liddell 
Liddell, Austin, 
Dawson & Huggins 


*W. L. Lindholm 

General Manager, South 

Texas Area, Southwestern 

Bell Telephone Company |— 


Richard T. Lyons 
President and Chief 


CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1960 


Executive Officer, Union 
Texas Natural Gas 
Corporation 


John W. Mecom 

Oil 

Mosbacher 
i 


Chas. F. Reed 
Dow Chemical Company 


P. C. Rehrauer 
Senior Vice President 


P. R. Rutherford 
Oil 


*E. C. Scurlock 
Chairman of the Board, 
Scurlock Oil Company 
and Eddy Refining Co. 


Allan Shivers 
Chairman of the Board, 
Western Pipe Line, Inc. 


7A. D. Simpson 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board 


R. E. Smith 
Oil 


Gardiner Symonds 
Chairman, Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company 


Ben Taub 
J. N. Taub & Sons 


Gus S. Wortham 

President, American 
General Insurance | 
Company | 


*Advisory Director 
Deceased, Dec. 25, 1960 


THE NATIONAL BAN OF 
COMMERCE 


MAIN, TRAVIS AND CAPITOL 


OF HOUSTON 


OFFICERS 


Honorary Chairman 
of the Board 


7A. D. Simpson 


President 
Marvin K. Collie 


Senior Vice Presidents 


E. O. Buck 

J. H. Garrett 

Gainer B. Jones 
Robert W. Kneebone 
P. C. Rehraver 

John E. Whitmore 


Vice Presidents 


G. W. Coles, Jr. 
Robert L. Dauterman 
Zeta Gossett 

James E. Grisham 
Ralph N. Jones 
Robert K. Morrow 
F. Max Schuette 

W. L. Tandy 

W. J. Ward, Jr. 
Leighton F. Young 


Cashier 
C. A. Barrett 


Assistant 
Vice Presidents 


George Allman, Jr. 
L. M. Armer 

Lloyd L. Bolton 

G. Norman Brown 
R. O. Busch 

Ora |. Cox 

Robert W. Gerrard 
P. R. Harris 

Frank L. Pryor 


Assistant Cashiers 
Claire T. Boone, Jr. 
Jack M. Bush 
Raleigh R. Criswell 
J. A. Follis 


James R. Glassco, Jr. 


E. Harrison Preston 
H. W. Scott 
L. C. Watts 


Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive 
Officer 


R. P. Doherty 


Vice President and 
Comptroller 


Merrill V. Gregory 


Assistant Comptroller 
W. Ray Scruggs, Jr. 


Auditor 
Fred M. Jones 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Senior Vice President 
and Trust Officer 


Charles W. Hamilton 

Vice Presidents & 

Trust Officers 

Thomas D. Anderson 

O. E. Boulet 

Trust Officers 

A. L. Lewis, Jr. 

Maurice E. Butler 

Harry W. Simms 

W. L. Woellert 

Assistant Trust Officers 

W. A. Gage, Jr. 

Albert J. Dennis 

INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING 

Vice President 

George W. Ebanks 


Assistant Cashier 
M. G. Kerns 


INVESTMENT DEPT. 
Assistant Vice President 
Thomas B. McDade 


Assistant Cashier 
Allene S. Lucas 


Economic Advisor 
Dr. James A. Byrd 


+Deceased, Dec. 25, 1960 


RESOURCES 


U. S. Government 
Securities 

Municipal and 
Other Securities 

Federal Reserve 
Bank Stock 


Loans and Discounts 


U. S. Government 


.$108,046,491.79 


.. 95,232,954.05 $203,279,445.84 


.$ 10,154,584.81 


810,000.00 
$169,442,233.55 


10,964,584.81 


, Securities—Repurchase 


Agreements 


Banking House .... 


Other Real Estate 


Furniture and Fixtures 


Interest Earned 
Not Collected 
Other Assets ... 


Customers’ Liability— 


Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances 


Total Resources 


219,147,094.67 
10,643,904.02 
500,000.00 
616,114.14 


.. 49,704,861.12 


$ 1,627,932.38 


492,541.49 2,120,473.87 


2,734,827.76 
$450,006,445.11 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus 


Undivided Profits . 


Reserved for 
Dividends 


Reserved for Other 
Purposes 


Deposits: 
Corporate— 
Individuals 
Banks 
United States 


Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances 


Total Liabilities, 


$ 11,550,000.00 
15,450,000.00 
5,543,036.88 


$ 32,543,036.88 


693,000.00 


8,198,590.23 


$347,457,988.46 
46,888,957.02 
11,490,044.76 


Capital and Surplus.... 


8,891,590.23 


405,836,990.24 
2,734,827.76 


$450,006,445.11 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


February 1961 
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-Child’s play 


Any person who knows basic arithmetic—even a school child—can 
quickly master the operation of the Friden calculator. The reason? 
Unlike other machines, the Friden has a separate multiplier keyboard. 
One number goes on the main keyboard, the other on the multiplier 
keyboard. A control key is touched, the answer appears. 


Because this exclusive system duplicates the natural method of solving 
arithmetic problems, operators learn the machine more quickly, oper- 
ate it more rapidly, make fewer errors. 


The multiplier keyboard is just one unique feature of the Friden. 
Actually, it performs more figurework steps without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculator. (The Friden is aptly called, “The 
Thinking Machine of American Business.”) Your local Friden Man 
will gladly demonstrate. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. 


SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND WORLD 


© 196: FRiven, inc. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13.5 

the company’s security reserve:. Mil. 
lions of dollars in securities «n the 
tables included a $100,000,00¢ bond 
of an industrial corporation, : Fed. 
eral Housing Authority bond fo, 
$50, and an obligation of the old 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com. 
pany of New York, dated 1899. 

The securities are a part of Metro- 
politan’s assets, which in the com- 
pany’s last available business state- 
ment (end of 1959) were valued at 
more than $17-billion. The remainder 
comprises mortgage loans, real es- 
tate, policy loans, premiums and in- 
terest due or accrued, and cash and 
bank deposits. 


All States Get Copies 


The objectives of the triennial ex- 
aminations are to survey and report 
officially on the company’s financial 
condition in compliance with the in- 
surance law, and its relationship with 
the policyholders. The examiners’ re- 
port, a public document, is forward- 
ed to the insurance department of 
every state and each Canadian prov- 
ince in which Metropolitan is author- 
ized to do business. 

Officials observing the current 


| checkup were Julius Sackman, as- 


sistant superintendent of the New 
York State Insurance Department 
and chief of the life bureau; Peter 
Ward, deputy superintendent and 
chief counsel; Cecil J. North, Metro- 
politan’s president; Eugene A. 
Schmidt, vice-president and _ treas- 
urer; and William O’Keeffe, assist- 


| ant treasurer. 


Metropolitan sometimes cuts 20,000 

coupons a week, and the job is done on 

this machine built to the company’s 

specifications. The equipment, with 4 

ton pressure, clips 50 coupons in one 
operation 
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FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


164 Branches, Offices and Affiliates Throughout the World 
88 in Greater New York 76 in 29 Countries Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1960 


ASSETS 

CasH AND DvE From Banks... $2,029,684,200 
UNITED StTaTES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 1,454,447 ,284 
STATE AND MunlicipAL SECURITIES .. . 487,817,205 
CusTomMERs’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY . 154,240,337 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK Stock ... . 18,744,000 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION . . 7,000,000 
BanK PREMISES, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT . 104,523,900 
ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH OVERSEAS BRANCHES 57,810,063 


LIABILITIES 

LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES 159,542,239 
Foreign Funps BorRowWED 629,300 


RESERVES: 
UNEARNED INCOME. .... 39,856,173 
TAXES AND ACCRUED EXPENSES 59,664,188 


SHAREHOLDERS’ Equity: 
CapITAL ... . $244,800,000 
(12,240,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
SurpLus ... . . 380,000,000 
UnpivipepD Profits. . . . 140,576,845 765,376,845 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 


United States Government Obligations and other assets carried at $593,081,935 are 
pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Affiliate of First National City Bank for separate 
administration of trust functions 


Capital Funds $24,660,916 


We shall be glad to send, upon request, a copy of our 1960 Report to the Shareholders 


February 1961 


DIRECTORS 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
Chairman, The National Cash 
Register Company 
GEORGE F. BAKER, JR. 
Trustee, George F. Baker Trust 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH 
Chairman of the Board, National Distillers 
and Chemical Corporation 
CHARLES M. BRINCKERHOFF 
President, The Anaconda Gompany 
PERCY CHUBB, 2nd 
President, Chubb & Son tnc. 
R. GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
Company of California 
J. PETER GRACE 
President, W. R. Grace & Co 
JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 
President, American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation 
GEORGE A. GUERDAN 
Senior Vice-President 
HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Vice-Chairman, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
H. MANSFIELD HORNER 
Chairman, United Aircraft Corporation 
JOHN R. KIMBERLY 
Chairman of the Board, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation 
ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering Milliken, Inc, 
GEORGE S. MOORE 
President 
CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
Chairman, General Foods Corporation 
ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
20 Exchange Place 
CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
CLIFTON W. PHALEN 
President, New York Telephone Company 
JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
Chairman 
WILLIAM C. STOLK 
Chairman of the Board, American Can 
Company 
REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 
ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Vice-Chairman 
LEO D. WELCH 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 
ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


SENIOR MANAGEMENT 
JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 


Chairman 

RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 

GEORGE S. MOORE 
President 

ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Vice-Chairman 

J. HOWARD LAERI 
Executive Vice-President 

THOMAS R. WILCOX 
Executive Vice-President 

WALTER B. WRISTON 
Executive Vice-President 

C. STERLING BUNNELL 
Senior Vice-President 

GEORGE A. GUERDAN 
Senior Vice-President 

EBEN W. PYNE 
Senior Vice-President 

A. HALSEY COOK 
Vice-President Operations 


ERNEST W. REDEKE 
Comptroller 
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77 UNCONTROLLED ITEMS 


There are thousands of business 
firms across the country who buy 
their checks direct from printers 
without consulting banks concern- 
ing format. These checks are com- 
monly referred to as “uncontrolled 
items.” Under the MICR program, 
banks will have a vested interest 
in these checks and will want to 
exercise some coritrol over format 
in order to be assured they are 
properly designed and encoded for 
mechanized handling. 


When bank men call on these 
firms to arrange for the redesign 
of checks, they will have a splen- 
did opportunity to further the cause 
of check standardization — which 
has long been an objective of the 
banking fraternity — because they 
will find that a high percentage of 
the so-called “special” checks now 
in use could be modified slightly 
to conform to the standard forms 
displayed in catalogs such as ours. 


These catalog checks are attractive 
and more often then not would be 
lower in price, including encod- 


ing, than special checks without it. 
Their use, therefore, solves the 
problem of who bears the encoding 
cost. In order for the bank men 
to be able to determine just when 
a special check lends itself to 
standardization, it will be neces- 
sary for them to carry a selection 
of forms. Quite a few carry our 
large catalog, but we felt some- 
thing more compact would be 
easier to handle so we have pre- 
pared two booklets displaying, in 
half size, check forms customarily 
used by business firms. These are 
now available on request. 


We also would like to extend an 
invitation to bank men assigned 
the job of contacting corporate ac- 
counts to spend a day or two with 
us in any of our plants for a briet- 
ing on the “language of the print- 
er’ and the techniques employed in 
producing magnetic ink encoded 
checks. As we enter the initial stages 
of MICR implementation, it will 
be of some considerable value for 
them to understand the fundamen- 
tals of check printing. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


CLIFTON, NORWALK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


78’s Rebate... 


On consumer loans where 
there is no stated interest 
rate, on the occasion of pre- 
payment or re-finance, it is 
customary to rebate the un- 
earned charge by the so-called 
78’s or sum of the digits 
method. 

This is made easy by the 
“Financial Monthly Rebate 
Table”. From it you read 
directly the rebate of any 


charge by $1 intervals up to 
$100; and by $100 thereafter 
to $1,000. 

It covers all the usual 
terms, even as high as 84 
months. 

Convenient size 8¥2 x 7 
inches, plastic bound, it will 
save its price of $5 many 
times over. Gladly sent on 
approval. Ask for Publication 
No. 27. 


FINANCIAL puBLisHING COMPANY 
82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. KENMoreE 6-1827 


PRODUCERS OF USEFUL TABLES FOR PRACTICAL BANKERS 


Stock Ownership 
Potential 


Tue first official count of stockhold- 
ers in this country was made in 1948, 
when the Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced the total as 5,500,000. The 
most recent official count was made 
in January of 1959, when the num- 
ber was determined as being 12,490, 
000. Informed estimates, at the pres- 
ent time, indicate that that the figure 
is now past the 13,500,000 mark. 
This figure does not include an es. 
timated 110,000,000 that own stocks 
indirectly through savings in insur- 
ance companies, pension funds, and 
other financial institutions investing 
in stocks. 

A casual examination of these fig- 
ures might indicate that America is 
rapidly becoming the land of “peo- 
ple’s capitalism” and that the in- 
vestment profession was doing an 
outstanding job of selling the con- 
cept of stock ownership to the Amer- 
ican public. 


Sobering Doubts 
A more careful study, however, 


| casts some sobering doubts as to the 
| validity of either of these assump- 


tions. During the advancing market 
of 1952 to 1960, the value of stocks 


| more than doubled. However, during 


this same period of time, the per- 
centage of families owning stocks in 
publicly held corporations increased 
from 8% to 14.3%, representing an 
increase of only about three-quarters 
of 1% a year. 


Few Families Own Stock 


According to a recent study by the 
Survey Research. Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, only 6% of fan- 
ilies with incomes under $5,000 a 
year own stock. Sixteen percent of 
families with incomes between $5,000 
and $10,000 own stock. Approximate- 
ly 36% of families with income be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000 own 
stock. And 55% of families with in- 
come over $15,000 own stock. A fur- 
ther breakdown of the Michigan 
study reveals that 5.7% of the fami- 
lies own nearly two-thirds of all 
stock—THOMAS F. WILLMORE, JR., 
excerpt, First-Year Class Winning 
Essay, Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1960 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks ‘ 


United States Government Obligations . ° ® 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ‘ 
Interest Earned, not Collected . 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . 


Surplus ° 

Undivided Profit 

Discount Collected, but not Earned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid . 
Reserves for Taxes, etc. . 
Liability Account of Acceptances 

Demand Deposits . ° 
Deposits of Public Funds . 
Liabilities other than those above stated 


$ 632,549,765.21 
1,857,448,610.25 


286,263,321.78 


$ 671,026,559.79 
540,135,113.72 
167,866,911.06 
1,725,748,095.96 
3,802,700.84 
8,100,000.00 
3,246,390.49 
9,188,428.34 
6,542,239.95 


$3,135,656,440.15 


$ 125,000,000.00 
145,000,000.00 
32,981,682.30 
6,153,962.22 
2,500,000.00 
38,342,875.64 
3,409,465.64 


2,776,261,697.24 
6,006,757.11 


United States government obligations and other securities carried at $352,378,169.78 are pledged to secure United States government and 


other public deposits, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


JoserH L. 


Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


J. D. FarRINGTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 


MarSHALL FIELD, JR. 


President and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Chicago Daily News 


James B. ForGan 
Honorary Chairman of the Board 


GayLorD A. FREEMAN, JR. 


President 


Wa M. HEYMANN 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


RosertT S. INGERSOLL 


President, 
Borg-Warner Corporation 


Henry P. Isham 


Chairman of the Board, 
Clearing Industrial District, Inc. 


Board of Directors 


Homer J. LivincsTon 
Chairman of the Board 


Hucuston M. McBain 
Director, 
Marshall Field & Company 


Brooxs McCormick 


Executive Vice-President, 
International Harvester Company 


Harry C. Murpeuy 


President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co, 


James Oares, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board and 
President, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


WILLIAM Woop PRINCE 
President, 
Armour & Company 


Frank O. Prior 


Former Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 
Executive Vice-President 


GILBERT H. ScRIBNER 
Scribner & Company 


Haroitp A. SMITH 


Winston, Strawn, 
Smith and Patterson 


R. STuaRT 


Chairman of the Board, 
The Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WaRE 


Chairman of the Board, 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 


Rosert E. Woop 


Director, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co, 


European Office—London 
38 Walbrook 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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One of the 


3 biggest 


in the Orient 


THE 


SANWA BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA 
185 BRANCHES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 
NEW YORK 
TAIPEI 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Largesi paid circulation of any publica- 
tion in the field... 


BANKING 


on cover designs for 
passbooks or check cases? 


Our Art Department will 
gladly submit special designs 
on request, without any obligation. 


Banks Urged to Help 


Civil Service Commission 


tn United States Civil Service Commission is again 
calling on banks to help it reach about 15,000 re- 
tired Federal employees who have annuity checks sent 
directly to their banks. In January and again this 
month, the Commission sent notices to retired em- 
ployees telling them whether or not they are eligible 
for benefits under the new Retired Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act. Since the Commission has no 
home address for those who list their bank’s address, 
it urges banks to forward the information to its de- 
positors. 

In March the retired employees who are eligible 
for the new health benefits will be sent registration 
kits. Banks are again asked to forward these kits to 
the individuals concerned. 

The Commission says that the kits will be clearly 
marked, indicating that the contents should be for- 
warded unopened to the depositor. 


Above, return-ad- 
dress end of one 
of the special en- 
velopes —contain- 
ing registration 
kits which the 
Civil Service 
Commission _ will 
send to eligible re- 
tired Federal em- 
ployees 


Some of the most significant re- 
marks heard at the A.B.A.’s National 
Credit Conference were made by the 


| New York Fed’s Howard D. Crosse 


during a panel that followed the con- 
ference. 

Mr. Crosse said that the liquidity 
needs of the economy are being in- 
creasingly met by nonbank institu- 
tions, a fact of which all bankers 
are well aware. However, Mr. Crosse 
went on to propose that banks adopt 
a procedure widely used by European 
banks, which permits them to pay 
interest on short-term deposits in 


Should Short-Term Deposits Draw Interest? 


competition with other financial 
institutions. 

The Federal Reserve System can- 
not exercise its responsibility in a 
theoretical vacuum, Mr. Crosse said, 
and if bankers want the Regulation Q 
modified, they will have to develop 
sound arguments to support such 
changes. 

Although the individual banker 
may receive little solace from an 
active demand deposit account, Mr. 
Crosse noted, he must realize that 
generally the deposit remains within 


the commercial banking system. 
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STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1960 


| 


| 


| 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due From Banks. . . . . . $ 312,578,873.71 
U. S. Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed . . . . 193,490,293.91 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . 23,913,520.61 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . 3,150,000.00 
Loans and Discoumis. . 585,328,330.32 
Bank Building and Equipment . . . . 23,274,250.49 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . . 41,923,455.23 


TOTAL .... « « 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . . . . . $ 48,279,876.00 
Surplus. . . . . . 56,720,124.00 
Undivided Profits . . 4,386,017.37 $ 109,386,017.37 
Reserve for Contingencies. . . . . . 15,084,012.38 
Reserve for Taxes, et cetera . . .. . 6,803,813.05 
Acceptances — Outstanding . . .. . 43,372,455.23 


Deposits: 
Individual . . . . $743,261,080.52 
Banks . . . . . 246,296,669.68 
U.S. Government. . 22,908,890.69 1,012,466,640.89 
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By the Way— 


A small town is a place where a 
person with a black eye can’t say he 
ran into a door. 


A fool and his money get along 
now just about as well as the rest of 
us. 


He who dances must pay the fid- 
dler, the hat check girl, the waiter, 
the doorman and the taxi driver. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ASSETS 


(Less Reserve) . 
State and Municipal Secaritios 


(Less Reserve) . 


Customers’ Liability Under 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1960 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States Government aed 


Other Securities (Less Reed 
Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve)*. 


An appendix is what the doctor 
takes out before he decides it’s gall- 
stones. 


A person who is heavily in debt on 
instalments wants more out of life 
than there is in it. 


By the time a youngster outgrows 
Santa Claus, he is old enough to vote 
for someone who will take his place. 


An honest woman is one who lies 
only about her age and weight. 


HOR 


$152,428,609.47 


133,032,388.29 
27,186,146.20 
3,197,384.92 
342,523,338.30 


15,795,808.81 


A baby-sitter is a girl who plays 
the TV to keep your children « vake, 


All women’s hats are differe:'t be- 
cause a milliner doesn’t mak: the 
same mistake twice. 


The reason some children are on 
the streets at night is that they are 
afraid to stay home alone. 


A man’s hair is either parted or 
departed. 


You get along better if you bring 
home a little applesauce with the 
bacon. 


The person who leaves becomes the 
life of the party. 


The hardest dollar to earn is the 
one you have already spent. 


A good mother is one who gets 
through a rainy Saturday with the 
television set out of order. 


The great thing about your home 
is that you can say anything you 
wish and no one pays any attention 
to you. 


9,780,584.88 
172,107.58 
1,998,019.89 
800,661.08 


$686,915,049.42 


Bank Premises, Furniture & ene 
Other Real Estate . 

Interest Earned — not Collected . 

Other Assets . 

Securities carried at $132,171,186.00 in the above 


Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers 
and to secure public moneys as required by law. 


There is no special relation be- 
tween what you want and what you 
need, and this makes selling inter- 
esting. 


In the old days dealing with juve- 
nile delinquency in the wood shed 
with a strop may have been bad but 
it was effective. 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 
Demand . . 


- $362,732,637.37 
174,852,686.34 
U. S. Government . 25,013,014.42 
Other Public . 49,041,869.91 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Etc. . 

Dividends Declared 

Interest Collected Not Earned . 

Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 
Acceptances Sold 
Endorsement. . 

Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits . 


*Includes $18,500,000 in Federal Funds Sold or 
Loans Secured under Repurchase Agreements. 


$611,640,208.04 
3,929,724.91 
616,632.00 
3,056,183.10 


“Don’t just stand there! Fix my flat! 


15,856,937.00 


- $ 15,415,800.00 
24,584,200.00 
11,815,364.37 


* 
* 
x 
* 
x 
x 
* 
x 


FOR SOR FORK HO HOR, FO, HO, JOT, He, HO, FORK 


51,815,364.37 
$686,915,049.42 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION + ONLY BANK WITH 
DIRECT OFFICES IN ALL 3 WEST COAST STATES 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Head Office: 400 California Street, San Francisco 
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ENTIRELY NEW CONgEPT 


ENGINEERED TELL 


Hall-Marvin counter equipment is designed. This concept recognizes your tellers as 
important factors in the smoothness and efficiency of your operation. § Further, it recog- 
nizes your tellers as part of fixed costs chargeable against gross profit . . . that one 
function of counter equipment is to help your tellers do the most productive job possible. 
{ For this reason, our counter equipment components are keyed to engineeering more 
teller efficiency for you. This is only logical, for Diebold and Herring-Hall-Marvin with 
a combined total of more than 244 years experience in banking, are completely conver- 
sant with every phase of banking operations. This familiarity means you’re talking with 
people who know your business. {| Chances are, some of the problems you may face in 
choosing counter equipment have already been solved by Diebold and Herring-Hall-Marvin. 
Get complete information — use coupon below today! 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED Dept. B-24 


Canton 2, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on your 
modular bank counter equipment. 


in Cc O OR AT ED 


DIEBOLD OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 
In Canada 
AHERN SAFE COMPANY MONTREAL 


HERRING: HALL: MARVIN 


SAFE COMPANY 


A Division of Diebold, Incoporated 
DI-i320 A 
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CONDENSED 
STATEMENT 


Atthe Close of Business | 


December 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 


.. $104,905,889.35 
76,184,486.25 


Cash and Due from Banks .. 

U. S. Government Securities . . 

Securities of Instrumentalities of 
the United States Government 

State and Municipal Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities 

Securities Held Under Repur- 
chase Agreements 

Loans and Discounts 

Banking Houses and Fixtures 
(Main Office and Branches) 

Customers’ Liability A/C 
Acceptances 

Accrued Interest Receivable . . 

Other Assets 


3,437,990.28 


810,000.00 
1,989,818.99 


5,813,465.59 
206,819,518.25 


10,644,102.94 
965,633.18 
142,522.18 


$428,258,924.51 | 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . $ 9,000,000.00 
Surplus 18,000,000.00 
Undivided 

Profits 5,114,572.06 $ 32,114,572.06 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes and 

Expenses 
Interest Collected 

Earned 
Acceptances Outstanding .... 
Deposits 


2,335,100.53 

but 
2,474,333.87 
10,644,102.94 
380,690,815.11 


$428,258,924.51 


One of America’s 
Great Banks .. . 
Always Ready to Serve You 


| UNION PLANTE 


RS 
NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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12,145,497.50 | 


4,400,000.00 | 


New Books 


INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE COMMERCIAL BANK. By 
Roger A. Lyon. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, N.J. 210 pp. 
| $4.50. 


R. LYON, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of The Chase Manhattan 
| Bank, New York, where he special- 
| izes in bank portfolios, is concerned 
| with policies and procedures for the 
management of investment funds un- 
der current conditions. 

He reviews briefly such market 
forces as Federal Reserve credit poli- 
cies, Treasury debt management, the 
business pattern, and investor psy- 
chology, and offers some guides to 
the banker responsible for a portfo- 
lio in following a flexible investment 
policy. The book postulates four ma- 
jor factors in formulating it: liquid- 
ity requirements; capital adequacy; 
| the income factor; and the status of 
the money and bond markets. 

“The utilization of a flexible in- 
vestment policy, as herein defined,” 
says Mr. Lyon, “takes the portfolio 
| operation out of the ‘average’ cate- 

gory and should produce better than 
average results. It serves to accen- 
tuate the possibilities which exist in 
portfolio management, and makes 
more active and effective use of an 
earning asset category which gen- 
erally comprises somewhere between 
| 25% and 50% of the bank’s total 
_ resources. It is not an attempt to 
predict the high or low points in the 
| market.” 
A graduate of Princeton and Rut- 
gers, the author is also an alumnus 
| of The Stonier Graduate School of 
| Banking. 


New PBA Book 


YOuR BANK. By David H. McKinley 
| and George L. Leffler. Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 128 pp. $1.50. This textbook, pub- 
lished by the association’s Educa- 
tional Foundation, is available to 
banks, schools, colleges, and others. 
Its 16 chapters cover bank services, 
systems, safety, forms, and include 16 
cartoons. The book is a complete re- 


write of an earlier edition. Mr. Mc- 


| Kinley is associate dean and profes- 


sor of banking, College of Business 
Administration, Pennsylvania State 


This “Your Bank” cartoon is from the 
chapter on the services and function 


of a bank 


University. The late Mr. Leffler was 
assistant dean and professor of fin- 
ance there. 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL 
LAWS. National Association of Credit 
Management, New York. 734 pp. 
$12.50. The 1961 edition of this use- 
ful annual updates the business 
legal picture in 50 states for the 
credit and financial executive. A 
special section covers state taxation 
of interstate transactions, the 1960 
Social Security amendments, the 
language of automation, terms used 
in balance sheets, glossary of legal 
terms, lease financing, state instal- 
ment sales laws, chief Federal con- 
tracting agencies. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION LETTERS. 
By Richard H. Morris. Channel 
Press, Great Neck, N.Y. 295 pp. 
$5.95. The subtitle of this book, spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Credit Management, is “New Tech- 
niques to Make Them Work!” In its 
pages are thorough exposition of let- 
ter composition and statements of 
basic principles passed along by an 
expert on the credit and collection 
letter. Practical suggestions are sup- 
plemented by tested reminder notices. 


1961 U.S. MASTER TAX GUIDE. 
Commerce Clearing House Inc., Chi- 
cago. 448 pp. $3. A tax aid that in- 
cludes all 1960 Federal tax law 
changes and regulations, and court 
decisions, rate and withholding ta- 
bles, check lists of deductible and 
nondeductible items, and examples 
from typical tax situations. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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Introducing automated check-filing... 
Mosler’s new Selectronic File handles 
750,000 checks in one central location! 


HIS new MOSLER SELECTRONIC 
 ecems FILE gives you the most 
efficient check-handling or central 
information file you can install! 


One operator at the Selectronic 
keyboard automatically saves 
hours of duplicated effort and 
miles of walking to files. 


The Selectronic handles 750,000 
signature cards—your present 
cards. Optional telephone equip- 
ment makes the Selectronic a true 
“Intelligence Center” that holds a 
complete range of card sizes. 


February 1961 


A special brochure details all fea- 
tures... write for one today! 


Mosler Systems Division 


The Mosler Safe Company 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


e slope-away front for full knee room 
e feather-touch telescoping cover 


e alternately concave and flat selector 
keys for instant recognition 


e moves through standard doorways 
eno rewiring after installation 


e plug-in components make 
installation faster, economical, and 
cut down-time for servicing 


e pans tilted for easier removal 
e maximum safety features 


e follower blocks keep cards compact 
and allow visual “V” 
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..on the bank's 


“pass-around list? 


At the top? Somewhere in the middle? Or down at the bottom? 


There’s a lot of mileage between the top and bottom of any 
pass-around list, and that spells time. It can mean days and 
days, sometimes weeks before the fellows down below get to 
see BANKING. 


The advantage is all yours when you own a personal subscrip- 
tion. You'll experience no delay in getting your copy of BANK- 
ING early each month. You won't have to bother with the bank’s 
single copy—more often messy from handling, occasionally 


clipped. 


A personal subscription can mean a lot more to you, especially 
right now and for all of 1961. That’s because of special reports 
BANKING will give you on the big changes coming up in our 
national picture. 


You'll want to read BANKING’s coverage of these changes, and 
keep posted on the regular bill of fare each month. All 
BANKING articles, like these of recent times, are complete, 
authoritative, written especially for your early reading: “Bank- 
ing’s American Story” (November); “Automation—With No 
Capital Outlay” (October); “Where Does the Money Come 
from for Urban Renewal?” (December); “Hot Money Is 
Back” (December). 


Why not get off the pass-around 
list? Write to BANKING today; enter 
a subscription for a year. Then read 
the next two or three issues. If you 
feel BANKING’S direct-service-to-you 
fell short of expectations, tell us. 
We'll close your account and refund 
your money. 


Cost is low—only $5 per year (12 is- 
sues ). 
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The TOLEDO TRUST Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U.S. Government Securities ... . 


Loans and Discounts 


Other Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


Accrued Items Receivable 
and Other Assets 


Bank Premises 


Deposits 

Demand and 
Time 

Trust and 
Public 
Funds . 

U.S. Gov- 
ernment 


$ 73,534,495.13 


159,289,851.96 


94,936,336.51 


Reserve for Interest and Taxes . 
Dividends declared Payable 


25,914,039.13 
Jan. 3, 1961 


LIABILITIES 


.$280,758,262.45 


26,528,701.39 


18,554,764.45 $325,841,728.29 


1,392,940.68 


150,000.00 


Deferred Credits and 


600,000.00 


Capital Funds 


Capital Stock 
(200,000 Shares 


1,610,747.30 
Par Value 


Other Liabilities 
Reserve for Contingencies 


6,321,787.18 
1,000,000.00 


$50.00) $ 10,000,000.00 


600,000.00 Surplus 
Undivided 


Profits 
$356,485,470.03 


1,779,013.88 


10,000,000.00 


21,779,013.88 
$356,485,470.03 


U.S. Government and Other Securities, Par Value $42,250,000.00 are pledged to secure U.S. Government 
Deposits and Other Public Funds, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


JOHN D. BIGGERS 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


HAROLD BOESCHENSTEIN 
President, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


WALTER F. BROWN 
Attorney 


WILLIAM S. CARLSON 

President, The University of Toledo 
HOWARD P. DeVILBISS 

President, The DeVilbiss Company 
JOHN R. DONNELL 

Vice President, The Ohio Oil Company 
WILLIAM C. DRAPER 


Vice President and Trust Officer, 
The Toledo Trust Company 


DONALD M. DRESSER 
President, The Toledo Trust Company 
JOHN A. HILL 
Senior Vice President 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
W. W. KNIGHT 
Honorary Chairman of Board, 
The Toledo Trust Co. 
W. W. KNIGHT, JR. 
President, Nicholas Corporation 
WALTER W. LATHROP 
President, The Lathrop Company 
J. PRESTON LEVIS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
JULES D. LIPPMANN, 
General Manager, Textileather Division of 
the General Tire & Rubber Company 


GEORGE P. MacNICHOL, JR. 
President, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


HARRIS McINTOSH 

President, Toledo Scale Corporation 
DONALD L. REYNOLDS 
JOHN T. ROHR 


Chairman of the Board, 
The Toledo Trust Company 
GEORGE B. SECOR 
Assistant to the President, 
Gregory Industries, Inc. 
DUANE STRANAHAN 
Vice President, Champion Spark Plug Co. 


ROBERT A. STRANAHAN, JR. 
President, Champion Spark Plug Co. 


H. LAWRENCE THOMPSON, JR. 
President, The Bostwick-Braun Co. 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“Are deposits the only answer?" 


New Books 
Important — yes. But not only. 


We honestly feel that there are any number of valuable services that | (COMTINORD: FROM PAGE 144) 
a broker might render a banker. Any number of other services that | CASES IN FINANCIAL = M: Nacg- 
might prompt a banker to do business with a particular broker — | MENT. By Robert L. Masson, Parson 
deposits or no. | Hunt, and Robert N. Anthony Rich- 


For example, here at Merrill Lynch we’re equipped to — | ard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewocd, Ill, 
| 720 pp. $12. The authors, on the 


| faculty of the Harvard Graduate 
| School of Business Administvation, 
| illustrate “the two responsibilities in 
| financial management: that financ- 
ing of operations is properly suited 
| to optimum performance; and that 
| management’s proposals in long- 
| term financial planning are demon- 


| strably in the shareholders’ inter- 
With deposits, or without, if these services make sense to you, we'll | ests.”’ Cases cover capitalization, cost 


be happy to arrange an exploratory meeting—at your convenience. of capital, capital budgeting and re- 
Simply address your letter, in confidence of course, to — turn on investment, operating f- 
ALLAN D. GuL.iver, Vice President nance, stockholder and other inter- 

Bank Relations Department ests, valuation, reorganization. 


THE IMPACT OF COLLECTIVE BAR- 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. | GAINING ON MANAGEMENT. By Sum- 

embers N.Y. Stock Exchange and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges or H. Slichter, James J. Healy and 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


E. Robert Livernash. Brookings In- 
138 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad | stitution, Washington, D.C. 982 pp. 


Total assets in excess of $600,000,000 $8.75. This book is the result of ef- 
forts by: the authors and research 
assistants to determine from the par- 
ticipants the results and characteris- 
tics of collective bargaining. Com- 


Supply current quotes, specific security prices for particular dates 
in the past, or detailed portfolio evaluations for estate puposes... 
Take legal transfers completely off your hands .. . 


Furnish all sorts of reports on business in general—on individual 
industries and companies—on stocks, bonds, and commodities... 
Cue your representatives on local business developments through 
125 offices from coast-to-coast . . . 


Offer these facilities without service charge or obligation to any 
banker who feels they might help. 


THE 


interviewed in many companies and 
unions. 


M P.19 KEY Massachusetts | | pany and union representatives were 


CO/N CHANGER 


Investors 
OFFERS QUALITY, THE EsTATE TAX. By James B. 


t | Lewis. The Practising Law Insti- 
TUS | tute, New York. 253 pp. $3.50. A re- 


Special Distribution | vised edition of a practical compen- 


f it | dium that includes filled-in specimen 
0 apl al walls | forms, covering Federal estate tax 
| 20 cents a share, | law, practice, and procedure. It 
| net long term capi- \f | points out the problem areas, ana- 
| lyzes the law, and outlines steps to 
the holder, in cash, ! be taken. The author is tax partner 


| in a New York City law firm. 
holders of record 
December 30, 1960. 


<= ROBERT W. LADD, 


The 19 Key COIN MASTER brings to your hating 

customers the speed and convenience that 200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
only an MP coin changer can give—instant, —_________________.___ 
exact change every time—simply by press- 

ing one or two keys. 


| *“There’s a two-car family if I ever saw 
one!” 


¢ Styled in Sturdy Aluminum with grey 

hammertone finish ¢ Available with roll- 

out or bank cup delivery ¢ $100 capacity 
Price only $215 plus tax 


Ask your dealer about the wide choice of 


other MP Coin Changers WANTED—Top Caliber Sales- 
Since 1940 man to sell top caliber line to 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING | financial institutions 


4000 Long Beach Ave. | Box WEM 261, BANKING 


Los Angeles 58, California 12 East 36th Street, New York 16 
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This mark 
identifies 
modern. 
dependable 
Steel. Look 
for it on 
consumer 
products. 


Whether it jumps to make a discovery that’s out of this world, or sits down quietly to spend 
a century or two on atomic research, steel is the only material that has the strength and 
vigor to keep up with the reach of modern man’s mind. + New Stainless Steels developed 


by United States Steel withstand the vibration and friction of unearthly speeds. New USS 


Sieel Forgings shape atomic reactors and nuclear power systems. Look around. You'll see 
steel in so many places—building strength. USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel 
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WHAT'S NEW 


This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 
Mention in this column does not con- 
stitute endorsement by the American 
Bankers Association. 


A PORTABLE battery-operated, full- 
fledged dictating machine, called 
Escort, has been announced by Edi- 
son Voicewriter Div. of McGraw- 
Edison Company, West Orange, 
N.J. The machine may be used in 
the office or on the road as a regular 
dictating machine. Comfortably 
slung over the shoulder in a leather 
holster or carried in an attache case 
when traveling, it will record in any 
position. Equipped with an on-talk 
light which flickers with the sound 
of the voice, signaling visually that 
the unit is recording. Another sig- 
nal warns the user that he is near 
the end of the disc. A set of batter- 
ies powers the machine for a full 
three months of average use. 


Puorocraruy and electronics have 
been combined to create a new si- 
lent, secret security for the nation’s 
financial institutions. It has an in- 
visible, compact surveillance cam- 
era system which is so effective in 
identifying culprits that the 35mm 
evidence it films is admissable in 
the courts. Completely automatic, 
electrically controlled Beattie cam- 
eras are hidden but ready for in- 
stant action in the event of holdups. 
A touch of the teller’s toe triggers 
the cameras, which take a picture a 
second for up to 17 minutes, pro- 
viding invaluable graphic evidence 
for subsequent criminal investiga- 
tion, identification, and court action. 
Beattie-Coleman, Inc., 1026 N. Olive 
St., Anaheim, Calif. 


In just 10 seconds, a daylight print- 
ing and developing device named Rol- 
laprint produces a sharp, dry and 
permanently finished photo print. 
Needs no darkroom or laboratory. 
Uses a special formula photo paper. 
Prints from finished negatives in 
either daylight or artificial light. 
U.S. Photo Supply Co., Inc., 6478 
Sligo Mill Rd., Wash. 12, D.C. 
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Daestcnep especially for banks, this 
swinging bracket stool is mounted 
by a spring-loaded bracket which 
allows the stool to contact the floor 
when weight is applied. A rubber 
foot adjusts to uneven floors. Seat 
may be lifted to desired height. 
Known as Pogo model BS-5, it is 
manufactured by the Ajusto Equip- 
ment Company, 515 Conneaut 
Street, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Re-vsasre plastic adhesive letters 
and symbols are available in six 
opaque or transparent colors to 
compose any caption, legend, title, 
name, or text material for special 
displays, signs and name plates. 
Available in a wide variety of type 
styles in 10 different sizes from 
mo to 14%”. Made of thin pliable 
plastic with beveled edges they will 
adhere, on contact, to paper, card- 


board, plastics, wood, glass, stone, 
metals, chalkboards. Self-adhesive, 
they will stay indefinitely in the de- 
sired position. After use, the letters 
may be restored on their aluminum 
storage sheet for further use. Write 
Ozalid Div., General Aniline and 
Film Corporation, 54 Corliss Lane, 
Johnson City, N.Y. 


BOOKLE 


PRODUC 


BOOKLETS 


A 48-PAGE booklet _ illustrating 
shapes, sizes, designs, border ar- 
rangements as well as frequently 
used wording arrangements of hun- 
dreds of types of cast bronze 
plaques, tablets, memorials, build- 
ing signs, etc., is now available. 
Send your request for booklet to In- 
ternational Bronze Tablet Co., Inc., 
150 West 22nd St., New York 11. 


The Office Planner’s Digest, is a 
trio of informative how-to-do-it 
manuals on office layout, color and 
lighting. The digest is a walnut- 
grained box containing three illus- 
trated, fact-filled brochures on im- 
portant phases of office planning. 
Office planners can purchase the 
trio from the Wood Office Furniture 
Institute, 1414 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Hicuucurts of a new plan for the 
leasing of products marketed by the 
Columbia-Hallowell Div. SPS Com- 
pany, are described in a four-page 
brochure now available for distri- 
bution. Write to Box 646, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., for your free copy of 
Bulletin 2691. 


How Do You Measure Up on Postal 
Know-How? is a 14-page booklet be- 
ing offered free of charge by Pitney 
Bowes, Inc., 49 Crosby St., Stamford, 
Conn. 


Holidays—1961, and Japan Banking 
Guide are two booklets offered with- 
out charge by the Manufacturers 
Trust Company. The first booklet 
lists 74 days which are _ holidays 
somewhere in the United States and 
its possessions. The second booklet 
contains names and addresses of 
banks in the five principal cities in 
Japan, a map of Tokyo, as well as 
names, addresses, and_ telephone 
numbers of major hotels in eight dif- 
ferent cities in Japan. Write to the 
International Department of the 
bank, 55 Broad St., New York 15, 
N.Y. 
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New Exclusive MIER "SET 
Bank-By-Mail System” 
For High Speed Processing 


Cupples-Hesse Co., now has available a new process that 
automates bank-by-mail operations. The system introduces 
MICR-SETS, which operate with all MICR (Magnetic Ink 
Character Recognition) processing equipment in use or on 
order for future delivery. 


WHAT ARE MICR-SETS? 

A MICR-SET is a document comprised of mailing envelope, 
mail deposit slip and deposit receipt. All 3 elements are 
attached, but perforated for easy separation. Each part is 
printed with depositor’s name and address with magnetic 
ink account number encoded on deposit slip. With MICR- 
SETS, the depositor performs just one operation: recording 
checks, and their total and forwarding to bank. Upon receipt 
of envelope, the mail teller has only to verify total and 
separate the parts, returning the customer’s receipt slip in 
a regulation window envelope also available at Cupples- 
Hesse. Next, the pre-printed deposit slip is encoded in the 
proof operation. 


From here on, readers, sorters, and computers take over 
posting the deposit sum to the proper account. 


WHY WERE MICR-SETS DEVELOPED? 

Bank automation, using E-13B magnetic ink character 
imprinted checks and electronic processing equipment, has 
proved that bank bookkeeping and accounting costs can 
be appreciably reduced. Until now, bank-by-mail systems 
have not satisfied the demands of high speed processing 
equipment, leaving a bottle-neck in steps toward further 
automation. 


With MICR-SETS, bank-by-mail operations may now be 
efficiently and economically automated. 


WHAT ARE THE MAIN BENEFITS OF MICR-SETS? 
MICR-SETS create instant benefits both for banks and 
their depositors. Actual time saving is directly proportional 
to the time saved by banks using magnetic ink checks and 
counter deposit slips. 


MICR-SETS are specifically designed to eliminate errors 
of posting to the wrong account, reduce clerical work, filing, 
typing and converting, and eliminate the need for an im- 
print program within the bank and daily mail distribution 
of sets to depositors. MICR bank-by-mail sets are mailed 
directly from Cupples-Hesse to depositors within 24 hours 
of receipt of order. 


Your depositors will find MICR-SETS easier to fill out and 
mail than any other bank-by-mail system yet devised. 
Eliminated is the need of entering name, address, account 
number, which are already magnetically preprinted. Forms 
are complete at all times. There is no possibility of mis- 
placing any portion needed to complete the transaction. 
Depositors are supplied with a set of 25 MICR-SETS. One 
of the 25 MICR-SETS is signal-printed on a different color 
stock, which automatically initiates a re-order for depositor. 


MICR-SETS are available in 12 standard colors. Different 
colors may be chosen to identify type of account. 


In adopting the MICR-SET system, you will make it con- 
siderably easier for your depositors to bank-by-mail. The 
extra measure of goodwill will be recognized at once by 
your public relations department, while your advertising 
department will want to capitalize on the added selling 
values of this revolutionary bank-by-mail procedure. 


DO MICR-SETS MEET A.B.A. SPECIFICATIONS? 

Yes indeed! The slightest deviation from close tolerances in 
a bank-by-mail set can cause rejection by electronic sorters, 
readers and computers. For this reason, the design and 
development of each detail in the MICR-SET has been 
carried out to the highest degree of precision—in the nature 
of paper stock used, its dimensions, down to the 12 A.B.A. 
specifications. 


HAVE MICR-SETS BEEN FIELD TESTED? 

A well known midwestern bank has just completed extensive 
testing of MICR-SETS, proving that the system is fool- 
proof, and that it considerably reduces time spent on bank- 
by-mail operations. 


WHY ARE MICR-SETS ECONOMICAL? 

Careful cost studies of any other method of furnishing your 
depositors bank-by-mail forms will demonstrate that MICR- 
SETS cost less, by far. It must be remembered that imprint- 
ing services on checks and counter deposit slips cannot be 
a part of your bank-by-mail program without running into 
a very high cost of special handling. 


HOW CAN YOU FIND OUT MORE ABOUT MICR-SETS? 
For complete details, prices and MICR-SET samples, write 
to: MICR-SET Dept., Cupples-Hesse Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cupples-Hesse Company 
Division of St. Regis Paper Company 

4175 N. Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 15, Missouri 
PLANTS IN ST. LOUIS... DETROIT... DES MOINES 
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The OUTLOOK 
and CONDITION 
OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


“A rigorous program of restoring the 
income tax base would permit lowering 
tax rates from their present vg to 91% 
range to a 14 to 60% range.” 


“Lowered rates and a more even- 
handed impact—both in economic and 
equity terms—would reduce some of the 
great resistance to increasing the rates 
of the income tax temporarily for anti- 
inflationary purposes.” 


A number of depreciation bills were introduced in the 


GOLD STOCKS 


Uz S. TOTALS —— END OF MONTH —— BILLION DOLLARS 


CHART BY STANDARD & POOR’S CORP 


A highly important factor in the business outlook is the continued outflow of 
gold from the United States. This is discussed in considerable detail in an 
article beginning on page 52 


last Congress; most of them will probably be reintro- 


duced in the current session. 


If jobs are to be found for the ever-growing labor 
force, capital investment must be encouraged. Our pres- 
ent depreciation rules—the most backward to be found 
in any leading industrial nation—must be revamped to 
permit business to keep pace with technological improve- 


ments and foreign competition. 


The 11 Months Ahead 


A cautious economy in the first half of this year, and 


Also, various sources are urging a reducticn in rates. 


Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 

American Building Maintenance Company 
Cover III 

American Cancer Society 8 

American Collectors Association . . 

American Express Company 

American Heart Association, Inc. . 

American Plan Corporation, The 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Bankers Trust Company 

BANKING 

Bank of America, N.T. & S.A. 

Bank of California, The 

Bank of Montreal 

Bank of New South Wales 

Bergstrom Paper Company 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
Burroughs Corporation 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, The 

Chase Manhattan Bank, The 

Chemical Bank New York Trust Company . 

Christmas Club a Corporation 

Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 

Cleveland Trust Company, The 

Commercial Factors Corporation 

Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 

Credit Life Insurance Company 

Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Cunneen Company, The 

Cupples Hesse Company 


Dai-Ichi Bank, Limited, The 

Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 

DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 

Detroit Bank & Trust Company 

Diebold, Incorporated 143 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 

Downey Company, The C. L. 


Exline, Inc., William 
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Fifth Third Union Trust Company, The ... 
Financial Publishing Company 

First City National Bank of Houston 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Boston, The 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First National Bank in Dallas 

First National Bank, Jackson, Mississippi . . 
First National Bank in St. Louis, The 

First National City Bank of New York, The 
First Security Corporation 

Fort Worth National Bank, The . 

Friden, Inc. 

Fund Insurance Companies 


Hanover Bank, The 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank 

Heller & Company, Inc., Walter E. 
ow & Shanghai Banking Corporation, 


Indiana National Bank, The 

Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, The .. . 
International Bronze Tablet Co., Inc. 
Irving Trust Company 


LaMonte & Son, George 
Lathem Time Recorder Company, Inc. 
Lloyd-Thomas Company 


Manufacturers Trust Company 

Massachusetts Investors Trust 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company .. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, In- 
corporated 

Metals Products Engineering 

Michigan National Bank 

Milsco Manufacturing Company 

Mitsubishi Bank, Limited, The 

—— Guaranty Trust Company of New 


a steady pick-up in the second half make a generally 
agreed upon pattern for 1961. 

Summarizing the views of 14 leading economists whose 
consensus bolsters the second-half-pick-up view, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board cites, among the rea- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 


Bank of Commerce of Houston, 


National Bank of Detroit 
National Cash Register Company 
Nippon-Kangyo Bank, Limited, The 


Phillips Petroleum Company 
Pittsburgh National Bank 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Polk & Co., R 


Radio Corporation of America 

Ralston Purina Company 

Rand McNally & Company . ie 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company ) 58, 59 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 141 

Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C., 


Royal McBee Royfax (Division of Royal Mc- 
Bee Corporation ) 


Sanwa Bank, Limited, The 

Scarborough & Company 

Seattle-First National Bank 

Security First National Bank 

Shredmaster Corporation, The 

Society National Bank of Cleveland 
Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Company 


Timely Events 
Toledo Trust Company, The 


Union Planters National Bank 
United States Steel Corporation 
United States Treasury 


Valley National Bank 


Wells Fargo Bank American Trust Company 115 
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“The Savings 
Bonds Program 
is a Government 
program we have 
participated in 
with pride,” 


says CLAIR E. FULTZz, 
President, 

The Huntington 
National Bank, 
Columbus, Ohio 


“Our bank takes pleasure in joining The American Bank- 
ers Association and bankers everywhere in congratulating 
the Treasury on the 20th Anniversary of its Savings Bonds 
Program. This is a Government program we have partici- 
pated in with pride, knowing that we are promoting the 
concept of thrift among the American people and helping 
protect the value of their dollar. We will continue to pro- 
mote and sell these bonds which have been such a vital fac- 
tor in good Federal debt management.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 


BANKING: 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 152) 


sons, “the strength of end-product demand and the con- 
tinued high confidence of businessmen and consumers.” 
A GNP of $518-billion at the end of this year is their 
prediction. 

Mr. Kennedy’s task force headed by Prof. Paul A. 
Samuelson of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
brought in a milder-than-expected report on the state 
of the economy. 

It said: “With proper actions by Government, the 
[current] contraction in business can be brought to a 
halt within 1961 and converted into an upturn.” 

Also: “What definitely is not called for in the present 
situation is a massive program of hastily devised public 
works whose primary purpose is merely that of making 
jobs and getting money into the economy.” 

The Samuelson group stated that its report: 


“has been premised upon a specific, and perhaps optimistic, 
forecast of how the economy is likely to behave in 1961... . 
Concretely, the optimistic model assumes that the gross na- 
tional product will decline for, at most, one or two quarters. 
It assumes that the calendar year GNP will average out to 
between $510- and $515-billion, which represents an im- 
provement in real GNP of about 2% in money and 1% in 
real terms .. .” 

“It assumes that by the end of the year the economy will 
be running some 3% above the present rate. It assumes that 
even in the absence of any needed programs by the new 
Administration the current budget will have lost its surplus 
and more likely will show some deficit. It assumes that our 
new jobs will be barely enough to provide work for the 
1,200,000 workers who are added to the labor force in 1961 


and that unemployment remains a grave social p: >blem.” 


Since Prof. Samuelson’s views are highly regs ded jn 
the new Administration, we quote here from the ° eport’s 
coverage of the interest rate and fiscal policy s: bjects, 
Says the report: 


“In the days after the 1951 accord, when the les on had 
to be learned that Government bonds were not in peace. 
time to be arbitrarily pegged at artificial price lc vels, it 
was perhaps defensible for the monetary authorities to con. 
centrate almost wholly on open market operations in the 
shortest-term Government securities. 

“|. . responsible economists realize that the new inter. 
national situation requires some change in emphasis. indeed, 
it is encouraging to note that the Federal Reserve authorities 
have themselves already been experimenting with actions 
designed to adjust to the new situation. 

“Still further actions may be desirable in order to help 
bring long-term interest rates down relative to short-term. 

“The whole problem of debt management by the Treasury, 
as coordinated with the Federal Reserve in the interest of 
over-all stability, will require re-thinking in these new times, 
No conflict of desires between the Executive and the Fed- 
eral Reserve is to be involved, since both have the same 
interest in economic recovery and defense of the dollar.” 


In short, 1961 looks like a good year, except for those 
who think of every maximum established by the indica- 
tors as being a minimum for all future years. 

Mr. Kennedy’s first steps are not the leaps that were 
suggested by some of his campaign statements. He does 
not have the abject Congress that Mr. Roosevelt enjoyed 
manipulating. And Joseph P. Kennedy, is not one to 
stand idly while one of his sons crawls out on a limb. 

WILLIAM P. BOGIE 


BANKING INDICATORS 


MONTHLY FIGURES 


All commercial banks (mil. of $— estimates as of last Wednesday of 


month) 
Total deposits 
Demand, gross 
Time, gross 
Total loans 
Total investments 
Money supply (coin, currency & demand deposits in banks— 
seasonally adjusted—bil. of $) 
Turnover of demand deposits (337 reporting centers— 
seasonally adjusted annual rate) 


WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (mil. of $) 
Commercial and industrial loans 
Agricultural loans 
Real estate loans 
Other loans (largely consumer) 
U.S. Government securities held 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (mil. of $) 


Excess reserves 
Member bank borrowing at F.R. banks 
Free (+) or net borrowed (—) reserves 


KEY SERIES OF THE MONTH 
U.S. Treasury gold stock (millions of $) 


Total U.S. gold stock amounted to $19.4-billion in January 1960 and 
$17.8-billion by the end of the year. This represented a gold loss of $1.7- 


Latest Previous Year Change in: 
Month onth Ago Month Year 
(Dec.) 223,380 218,230 219,903 +2.4% +1.6% 
150,350 146,220 152,292 +2.8% —1.3% 
73,030 72,010 67,610 +1.4% +8.0% 
118,160 115,010 110,832 +2.7% +6.6% 
(Dec.) 82,150 80,680 79,438 +1.8% +3.4% 
(Dec.) 139.0 138.8 140.2 +0.1% —0.9% 
(Nov.) 26.2 25.5 25.3 +2.7% +3.6% 
Latest Previous Year Change in: 
(Dec. 28) Week Week Ago Week Year 
31,958 31,742 30,465 +0.7% +4.9% 
1,084 1,069 930 +1.4% +16.6% 
12,508 12,524 12,652 —.01% —1.1% 
15,458 15,411 14,472 +0.3% +6.8% 
30,091 29,312 27,468 +2.7% +9.5% 
Latest Previous Year Change in 
(Jan. 11) Week Week Ago Week 
507 1,003 557 —496 —50 
51 176 911 —125 —860 
+456 +827 —354 —371 +810 
Jan. 19,444 Apr. 19,360 July 19,144 Oct. 18,402 
Feb. 19,421 May 19,352 Aug. 19,005 Nov. 17,910 
Mar. 19,408 June 19,322 Sept. 18,685 Dec. 17,767 


billion for the entire year. The bulk of the loss—$1.6-billion—occurred 
the last six months of the year. 
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HOW 
DID THE 
GIANT JANITOR 


GET 
THAT WAY? 


Start with an idea: contract janitorial service based on professional supervision of 
the work, and bulk purchase of supplies. Then go out and apply it. 


If the idea is good (if it really serves the customer) then there’s a chance to get big. 


We started fifty years ago with little more than a couple of brooms and a mop. 
We’re still good at our business. Our original idea is still solving problems and 
saving money for the people we serve. And we’re the biggest in our field. 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTENANCE CO. 
CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF OUTSTANDING JANITOR SERVICE 
SERVING MORE THAN 40 CITIES THROUGHOUT THE U. S. AND CANADA 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 335 FELL ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. OR CONSULT YOUR TELEPHONE BOOK 
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‘‘Now—available 
at all windows”’ 


reports 
MR. H. J. ROHLF 
Vice President 


Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pre-packaged 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


“Pre-packaging makes American ExpressTravel- 
ers Cheques so quick and easy to issue, we now 


sell them at every teller’s window,” says Mr. 
Rohlf. 


“It’s another big step toward ‘one-stop’ banking 
— saves so much time for both tellers and cus- 
tomers alike. And because we have so many 
more outlets for issuing American Express 


Travelers Cheques, we have enjoyed a large 
increase in sales.” 


Thousands of bankers throughout the country 
are experiencing the same sales success, and 


building customer good will, too, with the new 
pre-packaged Travelers Cheques...another first 
by the American Express Company. 


How about your bank? You can order these 
handy packages by writing to Mr. Olaf Ravndal, 
Senior Vice President and Treasurer, American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


TELLER’S SALES KIT. Handy sales 
kit contains eight different packages 
ranging in value from $50 to $1,000. 


Many banks have already placed a kit 
with every teller. 


JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM. 
All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS « CREDIT CARDS ¢ TRAVEL SERVICE « FIELD WAREHOUSING « OVERSEAS BANKING « FOREIGN REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 


NO PAPER WORK. 
Teller reaches for right package —that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 


is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
cation form. 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW. 
Now every teller can handle American 
Express Travelers Cheques easily and 
profitably—helps your bank achieve im- 
portant increases in sales. 
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